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' The great attention which has, during the last 
thirty years, been devoted to the Life of our Lord, 
is one of the most hopeful characteristics of modem 
reUgious thought. The works *of Strauss and 
Neander, in Germany ; of Eenan and Pressens6, 
in France ; and aiiiong ourselves, the *'Ecce Homo," 
and the ^^Ecce Deus;" and the popular **Life of 
Christ,*' by Dr. Farrar ; are but the more prominent 
evidences of the wide-spread interest in the subject. 
As the historical reality of the gospel narrative 
grows upon the mind, it seems as if, by a kind of 
second advent, Christ were coming again into the 
world of human thought, through the medium of 
the recorded facts of His first advent. And it fur- 

, ther seems as if this were taking place at a time, 
and under conditions, more favourable for the true 
interpretation of the facts, and for the perception 
of their bearing upon the great problems of himaan 
life and destiny, than at any period since the death 
of the last of our Lord's inspired apostlesi 
The present Essay aims only at the humble service 
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of exhibitiDg a Method of Inquiry by which general 
truths may be collected from the original facts of 
the gospel. This method has the double recom- 
mendation — ^first, of being founded upon the normal 
exercise of human intelligence, when dealing with 
matters of fact, even fi'om our earliest childliood ; 
and secondly, of having already been employed, with 
wonderful success, in physical research. 

As the world is less ready to study a Method of 
Inquiry than to welcome the results of its successful 
use ; and as it does not fall in, either with my 
purpose or my abiUty, to produce any striking 
example of the fruit which may be expected to 
result from the particular method I have recom- 
mended, it is only among that class of readers 
who desire help in their personal study of the gospel 
history, that I can hope for a favourable reception 
of my work. 

I wiU only add that, as this Essay has been 
produced under circumstances of considerable phy- 
sical infirmity, and the correction of the press has 
been entrusted to other hands, it is probable that 
many defects of execution will force theniselves 
upon the reader's attention. For these I wiU 
venture to ask « kind indulgence- 

PEECY STKUTT. 

Hackney, London^ 
Dtc. 1876. 
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§ 1. On entering upon tlio subject of Christian 
inquiry it is of great importance to call attention 
at the outset to the fact that there are, in the 
world, two very different things passing under the 
name of Christianity. There is one Christianity 
objectively presented to us in a perfect form, in 
the person and work of Jesus Christ ; and there is 
another Christianity subjectively realised more or 
less adequately in the theology of the Church and 
in the consciousness of individual believers, since 
the time of our Lord's departure. Thus we have 
before us, passing under a common name, two 
groups of phenomena altogether differing from 
each other. Both are historical ; both are objects 
of extreme interest to the human mind ; both are, 
perhaps, capable of scientific study ; but the two 
require to be kept apart as distinct matters for 
investigation. What is true of one is by no 
means true of the other. The facts, which are 
included in the one, are altogether different from 
those which are included in the other. And, 
finally, the documents in which the facts are 

2 
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recorded aore, in the first case, all included in the 
New Testament ; whilst in the second they are 
scattered through the libraries of the world. The 
distinction between these two Christianities I 
regard as of fundamental importance, and it will 
be kept in view throughout the whole of this 
essay. 

§ 2. Now there are some devout persons to 
whom it has become a sacred belief that the 
Christianity of the New Testament has already 
yielded up to research all that it has to give ; that 
the theology of th« Church is a completed science 
and admits of no further development ; that the 
orthodox creeds duly define all its principles ; and 
that its future progress can only take place by 
a lateral extension of its dogmas among mankind, 
and not by a deeper insight being obtained by us 
into its doctrinal significance and its practical 
uses in the regeneration of human life. There are 
other persons, on the contrary, of a more hopeful 
temper, who have a boundless trust in the Christi- 
anity of the New Testament, and who cannot .think 
that it is in any sense exhausted ; who look upon 
it as a Divine gift, whose manifold wealth of 
wisdom and grace we have as yet only partly 
explored ; who feel that much of what Chi is t 
did has never yet received an adequate doctrinal 
interpretation, and that many of Christ's words 
have never yet lived in us, nor have even had any 
satisfactory meaning given to them ; and who 
beheve that as the Holy Spirit continues to take 
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of the things of Clirist and reveal them to us there 
will be a continual augmentation of light and a 
growing conformity of character to the divine 
image. There are prophetic utterances which seem 
to justify such anticipations. " The light of tlie 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the Kght of 
seven days, in the day that the Lord bindeth up the 
breach of his people, and healeth the stroke of 
their wound."* '* He that is feeble among them 
at that day shall be as David; and the house of 
David shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord 

before them.^t 

§ 3. Those who in this alternative of thought 
are on the hopeful side, and expect a Christian 
future far more fruitful than the past, will not 
shrink from the question whether there is any" 
way of studying Christianity, as given in tlie 
original facts of our Lord's life, which promises, 
by the help of the Holy Spirit, to yield us a clearer 
insight into Christian truth than that which was 
obtained by the methods employed by the scholas- 
tic divines ; and more definitely still, whether 
the method of inquiry which was recommended by 
Bacon, and has since his time been so successfully 
used in physical research, may not be also em- 
ployed, and with equal success, in^the study of 
the historical facts of the Gospel. 

§ 4. The method eniployed in modem-science, as 
distinguished from the method which prevailed in 

* Isa. XXX. 26. t Zecli. xii. 8. 

2 * 
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the Middle Ages, is strongly marked by two prin- 
cipal characteristics which cannot fail to strike 
every one who carefully studies the history of 
physical discovery. 

§ 6. The first and most obvious of these two 
characteristics of modern science is the systematic 
and persistent use of the process of induction as 
the only way of arriving at the knowledge of such 
general truths as may be safely employed in de- 
ductive reasoning. This is so marked a feature of 
the method that the history of physical discovery 
has been narrated by a distinguished author (Dr. 
Whewell) as the History of the Inductive Sciences. 

§ 6. The second characteristic of the modern 
method of inquiry cannot be so briefly indicated. 
It may be described as the prevalence of a new 
spirit, under whose guidance men were led to 
recognise the moral conditions to which they must 
conform in order to succeed in the pursuit of truth. 
The leaders in the movement were animated by 
fresh hopes of the future ; they were possessed by 
a child-Hke docility which was ready to go back 
and begin all over again ; they placed unbounded 
faith in the order of the universe and in the in- 
exhaustible fruitfulness of nature ; they learned to 
distrust the presumptuous theorising of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, and altogether renounced the 
infaUibility of human authority ; they gave up the 
idea of discovering the reahty of things by mere 
processes of abstract reasoning; they learned to 
love truth more than logical consistency, where 
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these are opposed to each other ; and, finally, they 
counted it as a "gain" rather than a "loss" to 
be reUeved of prejudices which were once fondly 
loved. These are moral qualities, and they have 
done quite as much as the use of induction to give 
a specific character to the scientific method of 
modern inquiry. 

§ 7. But this is not all ; for the spirit which 
pervades modern science is more than moral, it is 
distinctly Christian. To call no man master on 
earth ; to make the eye single that the whole body 
may be full of light ; to avoid teaching for doctrines 
the traditions of men ; to forget the things that 
are behind, and reach forth to those that are before 
— all these were duties enjoined by Christianity long 
before they were accepted as maxims of scientific 
inquiry. Bacon indeed openly taught, as a funda- 
mental principle of his method, that men must enter 
the kingdom of science as Christ taught His dis- 
ciples to enter the Kingdom of heaven, by becoming 
as little children. Such is the second character- 
istic of modem inquiry. 

§ 8. The design of the present essay is fairly to 
raise and even in part to answer the question, 
Whether these two characteristics of scientific 
method — the systematic use of induction and tho 
regulation of inquiry by a moral and Christian 
spirit — may not be introduced into the study of 
Christianity itself ? Whether principles whose true 
significance has been so remarkably exemplified in 
the lower sphere of secular knowledge may not be 
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advantageously employed in the higher sphere of 
Christianity ? 

§ 9. I am fully aware that serious douhts exist 
in some good men as to whether a systematic 
Christian science can be constructed ; and even, 
supposing it to be possible, whether, in the view 
of the past experience of theological bitterness and 
strife, it would be for the welfare of mankind and 
the promotion of Christian charity that any fresh 
attempt should be made in this direction.* The 
Christian facts are allowed by such men to have 
a high moral value, to be available for the purposes 
of devotion and piety, and to have an elevating 
influence on the emotional and aesthetic tendencies 
of the mind ; but to be of no avail for intellectual 
use in the endeavour to solve the spiritual pro- 
blems of human life. Such men would have us 
abandon all dogmatic statements of evangeUcal 
truth, and fall back upon the practical teaching of 
Christ and the uninquiring instincts of the Chris- 
tian life, as the only ground on which true rest and 
catholic unity can be found. 

• One writer says : " For the religion of Christ was exchanged the 
Christian reUgion God gave the gospel, and the father of hes invented 
theology." And again : ** Whenever the doctrinal aspect of Christianity 
has heen prominent ahove the practical, whenever the first duty of the 
believer has been held to consist in holding particular opinions on the 
functions and nature of his Master, and only the second in obeying his 
Master's commands, then always, with a uniformity more remarkable 
than is obtained in any other historical phenomena, there have followed 
disseuKion, animosity, and, in later ages, bloodnlied. Christianity, as a 
principle of life, lias been the most powerful check upon the passions 
of mankind. Cliristianity as a speculative system of opinion has 
converted them into monsters of cruelty."— Froude*s ** History of 
Eugland," vol. ix. p. 302 ; vol. x. p 890. 
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§ 10. This advice is the result of despair, and 
would lead us to abandon all hope of reaching 
any definite doctrinal conceptions of Christian 
truth. In refusing to accept it I am not called 
upon to vindicate the scholastic theology of the 
past. What I assert is, that amendment is better 
than despair. The remedy for a bad theology is 
not the abandonment of theology altogether, out 
the construction of a better theology in its place. 
The Christian facts have not been in any way 
changed by the false methods which have been 
employed in their treatment, or by the erroneous 
inferences which have been drawn from them. 
They may be again approached in aU their sim- 
pIio4 b/xnind^lulyprepaxed to study them afroBh, 

and by the aid of an organ of research which has 
proved so wonderfully efficacious when employed 
in other departments of intellectual activity. 

§ 11. That Christ is living in the faith and love 
of His people is to be seen in the large amount 
of Christian benevolence which is to be found 
amongst us. But we still need that He should 
come more closely into the mental apprehension 
and moral conscience of mankind. It appears im- 
possible that the present disintegration of theo- 
logical science should continue for any lengthened 
period. The tendency of the human mind is 
constantly to systematise its thoughts respecting 
all the objects which engage its attention, and to 
reduce them to order and symmetry according to 
definite laws of method. Christi-anity was certainly 
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never intended to be an exception to this rule. 
That the work of Christian inquiry is attended 
with difficulty appears from the amount of error 
into which men have fallen in the prosecution of 
it. Should the suggestions offered in these pages 
be in any way helpful to the Christian student in 
his researches into the significaiice of the Gospel 
narrative, tiie design of this essay will be sufficiently 
answered. 
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Philip findeth Nathanael, and salih unto him. We have found 
him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Josephs And Nathanasl said unto him, Can 
there any good thing com^e out of Nazareth f Philip saith unto 
him. Come and see J' — Sf. John i. 46, 46, 



CHAPTEE I, 



OF INDUCTION IN GENERAL. 



§ 1. The great aim of all scientific inquiry is 
the collection of general principles or doctrinal 
truths from the phenomena and events of actual 
experience. This function of the mind is exer- 
cised in two ways. The first of these is by 
direct intuition, in which case the truth objectively 
presented to the mind is read off at once by a 
spontaneous insight, such as we attribute to 
genius, or natural instinct, or divine inspiration. 
The second is by induction, and then the know- 
ledge of truth is obtained more slowly, as the 
result of conscious endeavour, patient thought, 
and constant readjustment of our opinions with a 
view of bringing them into a nearer agreement 
with facts. There is experience in both cases; 
but in intuition the experience is spontaneous 
and direct, whilst in induction it is tentative, 
laborious, and self-corrective. And both deal with 
realities, and not with mere logical forms; for 
where there is no self-evident truth to see into 
there can be no intuition, any more than there 
can be induction where there are no facts to be 
interpreted. 
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§ 2. That very important part of our knowledge 
which arises from unreasoned or intuitive expe- 
rience I have here noticed only to pass it by, as 
Ijdng out of the range of the design now in liand. 
It is with induction alone that I have undertaken 
to deal. "What that process is, and in what way 
its principles may be applied to the interpretation 
of the historical facts of Christianity, are the 
subjects which I am about to discuss. 

§ 3. Induction is one of those words w^hich in 
ordinary conversation often have a sense very dif- 
erent from that which they bear in science. The 
popular use of the word simply follows its etymo- 
logy; and so we hear of the " induction of facts " 
to prove a scientific theory, or the "induction of 
texts " to establish a theological doctrine. Ac- 
cording to this use of the word almost any theory 
can be proved, and almost any doctrine esta- 
blished, by induction. For example, the chemists 
who first laid down the principle that aU things 
in the material world are composed of four ele- 
ments appealed to facts to prove their assumption. 
They found the proof in the log of green wood 
burning on the hearth, which in the process of 
combustion is found to yield fire, water, air, and 
earth. Such a *' leading in " of facts to provo 
a theory may preserve the etymological meaning 
of the word "induction," but it is not the mean- 
ing attached to the word by scientific men, nor 
would such a process be of any use in the service 
of science. 
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§4. The fact is, the word '* induction" (in 
common with the kindred terms, ''illation" and 
''inference ") has, by its scientific use, lost its 
strictly etymological signification. We speak of 
" an inference from premises," without any sense 
of grammatical impropriety, although the Latin 
preposition m, signifies motion into or towards^ 
not from. In Uke manner, when speaking of the 
process by which the laws of nature are dis- 
covered, we speak of obtaining them by induction 
from facts, without regard to the etymology of 
Iha word. An induction from facts is no greater 
anomaly than an inference from premises.* 

§ 5. As used by the ancients, induction was 
very imperfectly understood, and consisted in little 
more than a safe generalisation derived from a 
complete enumeration of all the particulars of the 
class under examination. In the hands of Bacon 
tlie process was seen to have a power altogether 
unsuspected before ; even though his analysis of it 
Tvas very imperfect. In Bacon's view, induction 
is the method by which principles or laws, of 
gradually ascending generaliUjy may be collected, 
not from a complete enumeration of particulars, 

• Speaking of incluction, Mr. Newman says, ** The word is per- 
haps unhappy, as indeed it is taken in several vague senses; but 
to abolish it is impossible. It is the Latin translation of iirayiuyt)^ 
whicli is the word used by Aristotle as a counterpart to av>XoyiaiA6Q, . . . 
Looking to the derivatives of kvay^yii and inductio, they seem to 
agree better with the imperfect than with the perfect acceptation, as 
meaning * to draw upon,* or * overdraw.* When we know A, B, and 
C, we draw (kvt) In addition the D, as belonging to the same class. If 
this is not the derivation, I do not know how to account for the word.** 
— " Lectures on Logic,** by F. W. Newman, p. 73. 
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but from carefully selected examples or represen- 
tative cases, or, as he calls them, prerogative 
instances ; and this slow and gradual ascent from 
particulars, rising step by step through the 
"middle principles" to truths of the highest 
generaUty, he regards as the most important 
characteristic of the reform which he sought to 
introduce into the method of scientific inquiry. 
The actual progress of discovery has by no means 
conformed to this graduated order. It has, on 
the contrary, often ventured at once upon the 
most daring hypotheses, and has then submitted 
these hypotheses to the test of a severe verifica- 
tion. If this test is honestly used, there is little 
risk of permanent error resulting from the freest 
use of provisional conjecture. 

§ 6. But this test can only be honestly used by 
us when, in the pursuit of truth, we are as willing 
to admit the evidence of those facts which tend 
to modify or limit, or even to reverse our earliest 
judgments, as we are those which tend to confirm 
them. Neglect of negative instances has been 
the fruitful cause of error at all times. Coinci- 
dences once observed are held to warrant universal 
conclusions, notwithstanding the existence of nu- 
merous examples to the contrary ; and when the 
mind is once made up, it will resolutely shut its 
eyes, rather than submit to the Umitations of actual 
facts. "A few times hitting or presence," says 
Bacon, ** countervails ofttimes failing or absence, 
as was well answered by Diagoras to him that 
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showed him, in Neptune's temple, the great num- 
ber of pictures of such as had escaped shipwreck, 
and had paid their vows to Neptune, saying, 

* Advise now, you that think it folly to invocate 
Neptune in tempests.' * Yea ; but,' saith Diagoras, 

* where are they painted that are drowned ? ' " * 

§ 7. Bacon claims for the inductive process as 
taught by himself, that it is to be regarded as a 
new logic. If this claim is allowed, it requires 
us to recognise a distinction between the logic 
of proof and the logic of discovery. The logic of 
discovery aims at the increase of knowledge, not at 
the vindication of received opinions. It is ever on 
the look-out for new truth, and is not concerned 
with the establishment of foregone conclusions. 

§ 8. The nearest approach to a definition of the 
word induction by Bacon himself which I have 
found in his writings is contained in the two 
following passages. The first is taken from the 
" Advancement of Learning." " The induction 
which the logicians speak of, and which seemeth 
familiar to Plato, is utterly vicious and incom- 
petent : wherein their error is the fouler, because 
it is the duty of art to perfect and exalt nature ; 
but they, contrawise, have wronged, abused, and 
traduced nature. For he that shall attentively 
observe how the mind doth gather this excellent 
dew of knowledge, like unto that which the poet 
speaketh of, — 

" Aerei mellis coelestia dona " (Virg. Georg. iv. 1), 



* ** Adyanccznent of Learning/' p. 201. Kitchen's ed. 
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distilling and contriving it out of particulars 
natural and artificial, as the flowers of the field 
and garden, shall find that the mind of herself by 
natui^e, doth manage and act an induction much 
better than they describe it. For to conclude 
upon an enumeration of particulars, without in- 
stance contradictory, is no conclusion, but a con- 
jecture ; for who can assure, in many subjects, 
upon those particulars which appear of a side, 
that there is not other on the contrary side which 
appear not? As if Samuel should have rested 
upon those sons of Jesse which were brought before 
him, and failed of David, which was in the field.* 
And this form, to say truth, is so gross, as it had 
not been possible for wits so subtle as have man- 
aged these things to have offered it to the world, 
but that they hasted to their theories and dog- 
maticals, and wfere imperious and scornful towards 
particulars ; which their manner was to use but as 
lictores find viatoresy for sergeants and whifflers, 
ad summovendam turbam, to make way and make 
room for their opinions, rather than their true 
use and service. Certainly it is a thing may 
touch a man with a religious wonder to see how 
the footsteps of seducement are the very same in 
divine and human truth : for as in divine truth 
man cannot endure to become as a child ; so in 
human, they reputed the attending the inductions, 
whereof we speak, as if it were a second infancy or 

childhood."t 

• 1 Sam. xvL 
t '^ Advancement of Learning," p. 190. Eitclien's ed. 
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§ 9. The second passage is taken from his later 
work, the ''Novum Organum." "In forming axioms 
a form of induction should be used, different from 
that hitherto practised, for induction which proceeds 
by way of simple enumeration is puerile and uncer- 
tain in its conclusiveness. Bub induction which 
shaU be useful for the discovery and demonstration 
of the arts and sciences ought to divide nature by 
proper rejections and exclusions, and then, after as 
many negatives as are necessary, to conclude con- 
cerning the afiBrmatives, which has not yet been 
done, except by Plato, who unquestionably, to a 
certain extent, employed this sort of induction to 
investigate definitions and ideas. But much of 
what has never yet entered the thoughts of man 
must necessarily be employed, in order to exhibit a 
good and legitimate mode of induction or demon- 
stration, so that greater pains should be taken with 
it than has hitherto been taken with the syllogism . 
The assistance of induction is to serve us not only 
in the discovery of axioms, but also in defining our 
notions. And unquestionably very much indeed is 
to be hoped from this induction." * 

§ 10. Both the originality and the value of 
Bacon's teaching have been called in question. 
Induction, it has been said, may be the only right 
road to truth, but Bacon was not the maker of the 
road,t for nature made it ; and as to his rules, they 
are not wanted, because in truth they only tell us 

* " Novum Organmn," Bk. i. Aph. 106. 

f Method is derived from /ifrd and 686^, a way or road. 

8 
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to do what we are all doing without them. Such 
was the estimate given by Lord Macaulay in his 
celebrated article on Bacon in the Ediriburgh 
lievieiv. 

§ 11. But it must be remembered that the office 
of the mental philosopher (and such was Bacon's 
trae character ; he was no physicist) is to give 
an explanation of mental processes, not to create 
them ; to discover the true method, not to invent 
it. Men reasoned before they attempted by reflec- 
tion to form for themselves a science of logic. If 
our mental processes went forward with, the regu- 
larity of the circulation of the blood, or as unerr- 
ingly as the instinctive operations of animal life, 
even then some credit would be due to the man 
who was the first to find out the law of their 
action. Newton's astronomy is not the less pre- 
cious because it merely represents facts which 
existed long before he discovered them; it in no 
way detracts from his merit to say that Nature, and 
not he, made the pathway of the planets. But 
there is this difference betw^een the discoveries of 
Newton and those of Bacon: the discoveries of 
Newton corrected a false astronomy which in no 
way interfered with the perfect regularity and order 
of the heavenly bodies ; W'hilst the discoveries of 
Bacon corrected false methods of thought which 
had actually thrown the intellectual world into 
disorder and hindered the regular progress of 
mankind in the pursuit of truth. 

§ 12. As the prevalence of disease has led to th^ 
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cultivation of anatomy and physiology, so tho 
existence of error has led to the study of logic. 
Had men alway sconducted their inquiries correctly, 
there would have been little need for a scientific 
investigation of the laws of thought. But tho 
case is altogether changed when we consider the 
vast amount of mischief which has resulted from 
the false method established by the authority of the 
schools. WTien the mind has been systematically 
misdirected by a false logic, it is needful to call in 
the aid of analysis in order to correct the evil. 
Some persons object to the introduction of any 
scientific interference with practical questions, and 
they tell us that to be consistent we ought to take 
chemists for our cooks and mineralogists for our 
masons. It is enough to say, that when our food 
is adulterated our cooks cannot well dispense with 
the chemist's aid.; ;and when masons build our 
houses with stone which begins to perish as soon 
as it is exposed to the weather, they cannot fail to 
profit by the science of the- mineralogist. 

§ 13. I will add to these general observations 
only one thing more, and that is that the inductive 
method may itself be inductively studied. Induc- 
tion is a normal exercise of human thought, and a 
scientific inquiry into its nature can only take 
place after it has been actually employed in real 
life. Greatly as the writings of Bacon may aid U3 
in the investigation of the process, it is still better 
for us to study the actual course of scientific dis- 
covery in the lives and works of tho men who have 
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successfully aevoted themselves to the pursuit of 
truth. We there see the human mind at work, and 
can direcuiy study the phenomena which it exhibits 
whilst so employed ; and the materials, available 
for this purpose, are now more abundant than at 
any former period of the intellectual history of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF FACTS. 

§ 1. The most distinctive peculiarity of the in- 
ductive method is the great intellectual value which 
it attaches to *' particulars," or specific facts. All 
the definitions of induction agree in regarding it 
as the process by which general propositions are 
formed from particular instances. What is called 
** the inexorable logic of facts " has determined the 
character of modern research. All facts, however 
trifling and wherever found, are by it held to be 
the effect of some cause, or the expression of some 
principle or law, and therefore to have a doctrinal 
significance, whether we have discovered it or not. 
Newton said on a memorable occasion, to which 
special reference will be made hereafter, ** There 
is no reasoning against facts and experiments." * 
*' I was a very lively imaginative person," said 
Faraday, '* and could believe in the * Arabian 
Nights' as easily as in the ^Encyclopaedia;' but 
facts were important to me. I could trust a fact, 
and always cross-examined an assertion." " For 
my part, I think that as facts are the foundation of 

• Brewster's " Life of Newton," vol. ii. p. 881, n. 
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science, however they may he interpreted, so they 
are most valuable, and often more so than the 
interpretations founded upon them." * 

§ 2. Such is the testimony of two of the most 
successful cultivators of physical science ; but so 
important is the point in question to the purpose 
I have in view, that I will add words to the same 
effect taken from two other writers who represent 
widely divergent tendencies of thought. The first 
of these quotations is from Mr. J. S. Mill. He 
says: ** We are born into a world which we have 
not made; a world whose phenomena take place 
according to fixed laws of which we do not bring 
any knowledge into the world with us. In such a 
world we are appointed to live, and in it all our 
work is to be done. Our whole working power 
depends upon our knowing the laws of the world ; 
in other words, the properties of the things we 
have to w^ork with, and to work among, and to 
work upon. . . . Facts are the materials of our 
knowledge, but the mind itself is the instiTiment : 
and it is easier to acquire facts than to judge what 
they prove, and how, through the facts which we 
know, we get to those which we want to know." t 
And Dr. Newman, before he became a Roman 
CathoUc, speaking of what he calls mere theories 
in theology which ought to be discarded by serious 
men, says : " We must give up our ideal notions 
und resign ourselves to facts. We must take 

* Gladstone's " Michael Faraday," pp. 65, 94. 
t Mill's Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, p. 21. 
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things as we find them, as God has given them. 
We did not make them, we cannot alter them, 
though we are sometimes tempted to think it very 
liard that we cannot. We must submit to them, 
instead of quarrelling with them. We must sub- 
mit to the indirectness of Scripture, unless we 
think it wiser and better to become Romanists : and 
v/e must employ our minds rather (if so be) in ac- 
cou7iting for the fact, than in excepting against it."* 

§ 3. These words serve to mark how deep and 
universal is the change which has come over the 
spirit of research in modern times. Facts are now 
accepted on all hands as giving a knowledge of 
scientific truth. And if this is true, it imphes, in 
regard to all inductive knowledge — that is to say^ 
in regard to all knowledge inductively obtained — 
the two following things : first, that facts (whether 
they are objects in space or events in time) can 
only enter into experience as ** particulars," one by 
one ; and, secondly, that, in the order of time or 
historical sequence, facts come before principles. 
In other words, scientific truths are obtained by 
the study of individual objects and events, and wo 
become acquainted with the principles of things by 
the investigation of the particular instances in 
which those principles are exhibited in the actual 
phenomena of the world. 

§ 4. To us all this now appears so obvious, that 
I may be asked why I have thought it worth 
while to spend so many words upon it. My 

♦ " Tracts for the Times," No. 85, p. 26. 
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answer is, that, unfortunately for mankind, the 
schoohnen, who presided over the intellectual 
condition of Europe during tlie Middle Ages, 
taught a very different doctrine. They were ac- 
customed to regard scientific inquiry as essen- 
tially consisting in the study of " universals," and 
laid it down as a rule, that no science can be col- 
lected from " particulars " — singularium nullavi 
dari scientiam. In their view, all specific facts 
belong to what is transitory and mundane — mere 
things of time and sense ; whilst science has to do 
with what is absolute, and eternal. If by this they 
had simply meant, that the great objects of scien- 
tific research were the ideas and principles of 
divine truth which are embodied in the things 
that are seen and temporal, their doctrine would 
have been unimpeachable. But they went on to 
teach, after the manner of the Platonists, that 
the only way in which science is to be reached 
is through the medium of '* intelligible species," 
existing not in external facts but in the intellect 
itseK; and that by the aid of these innate concep- 
tions the knowledge of the actual world could be 
evolved by deductive reasoning alone ; very much 
as a person, endowed with a vivid imagination and 
acute logical powers, possessed of the simple ideas 
of space and number, might work out for himself, 
independently of all external reality, the whole 
system of mathematical truth.* 

* The Nominalists were in tliis respect no better than the Realists. 
Hallam says : " The disputations of the schools might be technically 
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§ 5. The main erroT of these great men consisted, 
I think, in mistaking the order of creation for the 
order of discovery. In creation, the mind begins 
with principles, or typical forms, or ideal concep- 
tions ; it then proceeds to give expression to these 
in manifold special instances or facts ; or, in tech- 
nical language, it proceeds from generals to par- 
ticulars. In discovery, on the contrary, this order 
is reversed. We first encounter the concrete facts 
or examples in which the creative thought has 
been expressed ; V7e compare these examples among 
themselves, and by provisional guesses or hypo- 
theses endeavour to seize their formative law or 
idea; or, stiU in technical language, we proceed 
from particulars to generals. The schoolmen seem 
entirely to have mistaken one of these processes for 
the other, and so they made it their business to 
create a world for themselves, by logical deduction, 
out of preconceived notions of their own minds, 
instead of seeking to interpret the actual world as 
God made it for man's use and discipline. 

§ 6. Now as all inductive knowledge is obtained 
by observation, and must therefore necessarily 
begin with particular objects and events, the error 
of the schoolmen had the efi'ect of closing up 
tlio pathway of inductive inquiry altogether ; for 

correct; but so little regard was paid to objective truth, or at least so 
little pains taken to ascertain it, that no advance in real knowledge 
ii'^uiilised either of these parties of dialecticians. According, indeed, 
to a writer of this age, strongly attached to the Aristotelian party, 
Iwimus had turned all physical science into the domain of logic, and 
nif^'iiod from words to tilings stiU more than his ojiponents/' — HaUaui, 
"■ Literary History of Europe," vol. ii. p. 808). 
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whilst the truths which it is the object of induc- 
tion . to discover are general truths, it is precisely 
through particular facts that it seeks them, and it 
is by particular facts that it tests their validity 
when found. In this waj^, the progress of in- 
ductive science was arrested for many sterile ages 
by the influence of a false philosophy. It is im- 
possible to say how many truths there are of 
which we are ignorant, merely because this single 
error was enforced upon the world by the sanction 
and authority of those, who undertook the intel- 
lectual guidance of the human mind. 

§ 7. So completely has this fallacy disappeared 
from physical inquiry, that it is not easy to believe 
that it ever existed. Yet it is needful to recall the 
fact of its former prevalence ; since it is only by 
considering the reality of the errors which had to 
be conquered, that we can properly understand the 
nature of the deUverance which has been eflfected. 
The great service which Bacon rendered to the 
cause of science was his teaching that knowledge 
is to be gained by looking out of self into things, 
and that before we can apply general principles to 
the interpretation of Nature we must first collect 
those principles by induction from the facts of 
Nature, and so see Nature in her own light. In- 
stead of determining, out of the depths of our own 
consciousness, what the world must be, he would 
have men use their faculties to find out by obser- 
vation and experiment what it really is. " Unless 
men choose," he writes, " to move always in a 
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circle, without advancing, we have but one simple 
method left, namely, that of leading them to par- 
ticulars, to their order and connection. They 
must be contented, for a time at least, to forsake 
their own notions and become acquainted with 
things themselves." *' Our method," he adds, 
'* has some resemblance to that of the sceptics at 
the outset, but differs widely from it, and is directly 
opposed to it, in the end. They foolishly assert 
that nothing can be known ; we say that little is 
to be expected from the existing method; they 
contradict reason and common sense ; we endea- 
vour to assist both." * 

§ 8. The effect of such teaching, and of the 
practical exemplifications of it in the labours of the 
great physicists of the age, was to lead men to 
seek for truth not in the text-books of the schools, 
but in the very things in which God had Himself 
put it — botany in plants, astronomy in the stars, 
chemistry in the material elements of the world, 
and so of everything besides. It will be a happy 
day for mankind when, in like manner, they are led 
to seek for Christianity in Christ Himself, and not 

* Accordinsf to the Syllabus, however (sect. 13 », and the teaching 
of Calrdmal Manning, the Church of Rome is by no means prepared 
to abandon this error. " The scholastic method still held, and holds to 
this day, its ascendency. And that because it represents the intellec- 
tual process of tlie Church, elaborating through a period of many 
centuries an exact conception of revealed truth. The scholastic 
method can never cease to be true, just as logic can never cease to be 
tnie, because it is the intellectual order of revealed ti-uths in their 
mutual relations, harmony, and unity. To depreciate it is to show 
that we do not understand it.* — " The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost," p. 106. 
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merely in the dogmatic theology and creeds of the 
Church, in the poetry of Dante and Milton and of 
the hymn-writers, or even in the experience of 
saints and martyrs — precious as all these are in 
their proper place. 

§ 9. The progress of inductive inquiry has 
served to bring into ever-increasing clearness the 
great and fundamental distinction which exists 
between facts and their scientific interpretation; 
between truth and knowledge ; between concrete 
reality and the great principles which underlie it ; 
between things as they are and our intellectual 
apprehension of their meaning. Science does not 
create the facts which it strives to explain. 
Things may exist thousands of years before they 
come to our knowledge ; and thousands more of 
years may pass away, after they are known as facts, 
before their full significance is comprehended by 
the human mind. The world is full of unwritten 
history, which is effectively living on into the 
present, although both the events themselves have 
found no record in books, nor are in any way re- 
cognised by learned men. And there are events 
which have been preserved to us in definite records, 
which when duly interpreted will be found to con- 
nect themselves with the future destiny of man- 
kind. Among the last may be classed the facts of 
Christianity, to which I now proceed to direct 
attention.* 

• Bishop B\itler says : " Knowledge presupposes truth, but does not 
constitute it." 



CHAPTEE III. 



OF THE CHBISTIAN FACTS. 



§ 1. The scientific value of particular facts, in 
the investigation of the material world, has been so 
fully vindicated by the results of modern research 
that it is never likely again to be called in question. 
But in proceeding to speak of the facts of Chris- 
tianity, we pass into a region so different from the 
material world that we cannot be sure, oflF-hand, 
that an intellectual method, which has been found 
of so much use in dealing with the unconscious 
forces of nature, will not break down altogether 
when we attempt to employ it in the interpretation 
of phenomena which are the products of moral 
agency. 

§ 2. In endeavouring to arrive at a right conclu- 
sion in this matter it is of great importance to 
recall the fact that Christianity, in the sense in 
which I am speaking of it, is neither the ecclesias- 
tical nor the scholastic product which sometimes 
passes under the name ; but is a divine reality 
which took historic form more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and which was embodied in one 
human life, spent in the world in which we are our- 
selves living, in a country which is to-day within 
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easy reach of travellers from our own land, at a 
well-ascertained period of time, and under definite 
conditions of personal, social, political, and eccle- 
siastical existence. The original objective faith 
of the Church, or, in other words, '* the things 
most surely believed'' by the first Christians, were 
" the things which Jesus began, both to do and to 
teach, until the day that he was taken up." This 
faith is still preserved to us in its primitive form in 
the '* particulars "—that is to say, in the specific 
infoiination — recorded in the narratives of the Four 
Evangelists.* 

§ 3. As so understood, Christianity not only has 
a history but is a history, a history to begin with, 
as the very form in which it has, once for all, been 
adequately presented to mankind as an objective 
faith. Its doctrines were not brought into the 
world by Christ as a set of abstract propositions or 
theological statements, which would have been as 
true in any other lips a sin His ; but as a divine life, 
spent in the world under real human conditions, 
and made up of facts and experiences, which, how- 
ever neglected for a time, or inadequately inter- 
preted by us, can never be again torn out of the 
fabric of human history. Once become matter of 
fact, there is no power in existence that can obli- 

• Hence tlie significance of tlie following passage, wbicli places Chris- 
tianity in the veiy midst of the great stream of human history : "Now 
in tlie fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Csesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and 
his brother Pliilip tetrarch of Itursea and of the region of Trachonitis, 
and Lysanias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaplias being the 
high priests, the word of God came," &c. (Luke iii. 1). 
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tcr.ite the past, so as to make it not to have been. 
And human life is thus permanently made so much 
richer in possibility, than it was before, by how 
much that one life has brought into it. To inter- 
pret that life and to trace its relation to the destiny 
of mankind is the great business of Christian in- 
quiry. " Christ came," says Dr. J. Harris, " less 
to preach salvation than to procure it; to make 
known redemption, not by a verbal and detailed 
announcement of its plan, but by a visible accom- 
plishment of its conditions ; to be the gospel, and to 
make it. He came to supply the facts out of which 
the evangehcal doctrines are deduced, and which 
must philosophically precede them. For what is 
the doctrinal part of the Gospel but the exposition 
of these facts? their transplantation out of the 
historical or external world into the intellectual or 
spiritual." * 

§ 4. In physical inquiry, facts are obtained by 
observation and experiment, and the process of 
collecting them is often attended with great diffi- 
cult v and toil. This arises from various causes. 
1. Sometimes, facts are so diversified and confused 
as to baffle every attempt to select from among the 
multitude those which are availably for scientific 
use. 2. At other times, facts can only be obtained 
at rare intervals, and demand patient waiting for 
their occurrence ; and even then the opportunity is 
often lost by the intervention of counteracting 
causes, as when a transit of Venus or a total ecUpse 

• Harrie'd " Great Teacher," preface, p. 11. 
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of the sun is hidden by clouds. 3. Sometimes, 
research is attended with considerable risk, as when 
the explosion of a retort endangered the sight of 
Davy, and when Eichman was killed by the elec- 
tricity drawn by his gnomon from the thunder-cloud. 
4. And, finally, experiments must frequently be 
devised which demand for their accomplishment a 
great expenditure of imaginative skill and executive 
ability. Such are the hard conditions attending 
the collection of the raw materials for inductive 
generalisation in physical science. 

§ 5. It is altogether different with the facts of 
Christianity. These are of a very definite charac- 
ter, and are not far to seek. They are aU given 
us in the writings of the New Testament. The 
record of them is always within our reach. In 
order to bring them under examination we have 
neither to perform some long journey, nor to incur 
any great expense, nor to wait for some rare oppor- 
tunity. The case is such that we may apply to it 
the language of. St. Paul, '' The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart : that is, the 
word of faith, which we preach." * 

§ 6. It may seem that this easy way of obtaining 
our facts is balanced by a considerable disadvan- 
tage to the evidence of Christianity. In physical 
science, the objects of research are actually present 
to our senses. In a large number of cases we are 
able to place bodies in contact with one another, 
and to ascertain their behaviour by personal obser- 

• Rom. X. 8. 
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vation of the effects whicli result from the cou- 
tact; and we can repeat the process as often as we 
please. This is experiment. But even where ex- 
periment is not available (as with the motions of 
the planets), we can employ observation, and see the 
facts for ourselves. In Christian inquiry, neither 
observation nor experiment is now possible. Christ 
is no more in the world. He can no longer bo 
questioned by human lips, or subjected to any new 
condition of behaviour, of utterance, or of endur- 
ance. What we call Christian experience consists 
in subjective consciousness, not in bringing Christ 
into new forms of objective revelation. 

§ 7. That the facts of Christianity are in the 
past, and cannot now be verified by our own per- 
sonal observation or experiment, has been generally 
regarded as placing them altogether out of the 
range of inductive inquiry. If this were true it 
would be fatal to the design of this essay. But 
it is by no means true. Facts are facts, and are 
fitted for inductive treatment in whatever way 
they may happen to come to our knowledge. 
Experiment is not essential to induction. The 
most advanced of all the sciences is astronomy, and 
yet in astronomy we are dependent on observation 
alone, since we cannot try experiments upon the 
stars. And as to experience, whether resulting 
from observation or tentative operation, it is agreed 
on all hands that it includes not our own personal 
experience alone, but the recorded experience of 

all persons whatsoever. That the Christian facts 

4 
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really took place is the only matter that concerns 
lis ; and this must be determined by the rules of 
liistorical evidence. When the inquirer is once 
satisfied that the Gospels are really true, and con- 
tain a trustworthy account of the life of Christ, he 
may use them as the materials upon which the 
process of inductive generaUsation may be as legi- 
timately employed, as if he had witnessed them 
himself. 

§ 8. By those who believe in the divine origin 
of Christianity, the facts of the Gospel are regarded 
as having taken place under special providential 
supervision, and the results secured to have been 
of a perfectly definite and normal character. The 
adjustments of the moral conditions under which 
the kingdom of God was to be introduced into the 
world involved problems of far deeper interest and 
difficulty than those which were contained in the 
order of the material creation. Our Lord's advent 
was the letting down of a lamp to test the moral 
atmosphere of the world, and thereby the thoughts 
of many hearts were to be revealed; and the 
l^ersons so tested became, in their turn, the in- 
struments of His manifold self-revelation in word 
and deed and suffering. The carrying out of 
the divine experiment depended upon a perfect 
knowledge of what was in man, so that every 
agent should be brought into action at the right 
moment of time, and no disturbing element, no 
irrelevant circumstance should be permitted to 
obtrude itself into the process. The world into 
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which He came was not the world of this man or 
that man, but of humanity at large ; and therefore it 
was needful that the persons who surrounded Him, 
and whose presence was in any way to be subser- 
vient to the evolution of the Gospel history, should 
be representative men. No type of human character 
could be excluded from a work in which the whole 
race was interested. All the agents in the history, 
whether siding with Him or against Him, were 
instruments in God's hands to bring about a divine 
result, even whilst acting as moral agents according 
to their true character ; and they were responsible 
for the part they took. This is expressed in the 
words of St. Peter, "Him [Jesus of Nazareth], being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain." And again, " For of a 
truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles, and the people of -Israel, were gathered 
together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before to be done." * 

§ 9. The events of the Gospel, having taken place 
under such conditions of divine regulation and 
control, have this further peculiarity, namely, that 
they took place (aira^) once for all ; inasmuch as 
they partake in the moral world, of the definitive 
nature of hose single experimental demonstra- 
tions which are held to be sujfficient to estabKsh 
a universal principle. For example, when a single 

• Acts ii. 23 ; iv. 27, 28. 

4* 
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diamond has been burnt it is enough to prove for 
ever (or at least as long as the present physical 
constitution of the world remains unchanged) 
that the diamond is combustible ; and the experi- 
ment is too costly to be unnecessarily repeated.* 
But the case is much stronger when the experi- 
ment involves the suffering of sentient creatures. 
'' I hold," says Sir T. Watson, speaking of vivisec- 
tion, *' that no teacher, or man of science, who, by 
his own previous experiments, or by his absolute 
knowledge of trustworthy and conclusive experi- 
ments made by others, has thoroughly satisfied 
himself of the solution of any physiological problem, 
is justified in repeating the Experiments, however 
mercifully they may be conducted, or even in 
taking away the animal's life merely to appease 
the natural curiosity of a class of students or of 
scientific friends and acquaintances ; still less for 
the sake of display or seK-glorification." f It is 
strictly along the same line of thought, but at an 
infinite distance on the way, that we approach the 
mysterious agony of Gethsemane, and the bitter 
passion of the cross, by which the problem of the 

* '* When a chezuist annonnces the existence and properties of 
a newly discovered snbstance, if we confide in his accuracy we feel 
assured that the conclusions he has arrived at will hold universally, 
althougfh the Induction be founded but on a single instance. We 
do not withhold our assent, waiting for a repetition of the experiment ; 
or if we do, it is from a doubt whether the one experiment was 
properly made, not whether, if properly made, it would be conclusive. 
Here, then, is a general law of nature, inferred without hesitation 
from a single instance; a universal proposition from a singular 
one."— Mill's ** Logic," vol. i. p. 880, first ed. 

t Contemporary Bcview, May 1876, p. 868. 
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world's salvation has once for all been solved, and 
is never to be opened afresh. It is not needful 
"that he should offer himself often, as the high 
priest entereth into the holy place every year with 
blood of others ; for then must he often have suf- 
fered since the foundation of the world: but now 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself."* We 
are expressly told in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that " we are sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Christ once for all," and that "by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that 

are sanctified, "t 

§ 10. Events, which at first sight appear to be 
of little interest, are sometimes found to rise into 
unexpected importance, in a scientific point of 
view, by serving to reveal some great principle 
which men had failed to detect in more imposing 
phenomena. In the study of the Gospel, no less 
than in other departments of research, it is im- 
possible to foresee what hght even the smallest 
recorded fact may furnish. It is not only those 
great events which have found a place in the 
creeds of the Church, but every event and every 
utterance of the Saviour, th^ must be allowed 
to contribute its share to our knowledge of His 
character and teaching. Even the negative facts, 
as they may be called (such, for example, as His 
having left behind Him no written document), 
must be taken into account. 

* Heb. ix. 25, 26. f Heb. x. 10, 14. 
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§ 11. As the Gospel is an historical reality, and 
not a mere literary product, it is needful to dis- 
tinguish between the events as they actually 
occurred, and the written documents in which they 
are presented to us ; — between the real Gospel and 
the literary form of it. The written text does not 
create the facts it records. The facts w^ould bo 
facts, even though no memory of them had been 
committed to writing, and they would remain facts, 
inwrought into the life of the world, if every written 
document were destroyed in a universal conflagra- 
tion. The very diversity found to exist between 
one Evangelist and another, tends to throw us back 
upon the pre-existent reality of the facts, and to 
preserve us from turning the mere literary present- 
ment of them into an idol. It is the reality of the 
facts, that makes the record of them so precious. 
Discredit the facts, and the Gospel must then bo 
regarded as only the product of human genius, moro 
wonderful it may be than the Republic of Plato, 
or the Iliad, or the plays of Shakespeare, or the 
"Paradise Lost," but no longer a divine covenant 
which is founded upon moral principles, and has 
already passed out of a condition of mere purpose 
and prophecy, into a condition of concrete reality 
in our Lord's life.* 

* " But, as in every liistorical subject, when I contemplated tlio 
immeasurable gulf between the narrative and the facts narrated, tliis 
[discrepancy between one Gospel and another] distracted me no 
further. He whose earthly life and sorrows were depicted had for mo 
a personal real existence, and His whole history had the same reahty, 
even if it were not related with hteral exactness in any single point.'' — 
Niebuhr*B " Life and Letters," vol i. p. 839. 
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§ 12. But whilst observing this distinction be- 
tween the facts of the Gospel and the written 
records of the facta, I must point out the special 
adaptation of the inspired narratives of the Evan- 
gelists to the purposes of inductive inquiry. In 
Christianity as well as in physics, all facts, however 
well-authenticated, are not of equal scientific value. 
Some facts are so much like others that it may 
be quite unnecessary to notice them. Some exhibit 
a principle in its most simple form ; others present 
it under a combination of various circumstances. 
Now the work of Christ is the product of a few 
great principles of eternal truth and righteousness, 
and the design of the written Gospels is to bring 
those principles within the reach of our faith and 
apprehension. For this purpose it was not neces- 
sary that every word and act of Christ should be 
preserved in writing. It is one of the pecuHarities 
of the inductive method, that it undertakes to 
discover general truths without an exhaustive 
enimieration of details. AU that it requires for its 
process of inference is that it shall be furnished 
with representative facts, or facts so selected as 
adequately to express the ideas or principles which 
they serve to exemphfy. These representative 
facts are what Bacon caUs "prerogative instances," 
by which term he * ^ imderstands characteristic 
phenomena, selected from the great miscellaneous 
mass of facts which occur in nature, and which by 
their number, indistinctness, and complication tend 
rather to confuse than to direct the mind in the 
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search after causes aod general heads of inductiori . 
Phenomena so selected on account of some pecu- 
liarly forcible way in which they strike the reason, 
und impress us with a kind of sense of causation, or 
a particular aptitude for generalisation, he considers, 
and justly, as holding a kind of prerogative dignity, 
and claiming our first and special attention in 
physical inquiries."* The Gospels are precisely of 
this character. Their inspiration is seen almost as 
much in their silence as in their utterance. They 
are records of selected facts. They do not claim to 
be complete lives of Christ according to any ordinary 
sense of biographical narrative. The inforination 
which would gratify curiosity is often entirely want- 
ing. The chronological order is sometimes diflSicult 
to trace, great blanks occur, and the whole record is 
presented in a space so brief as to be contained in 
one small volume. And so it is stated at the end 
of St. John's Gospel, " Many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are 
not written in this book : but these are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God ; and that believing ye might have life 
through his name." And again, '^ There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the whichj if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written."! 

§ 13. Whether, in the future, any fresh facts 

♦ Herscliers ** Discourse on Natural Pliilosopliy," p. 181. 

t John XX. 30, 31 ; xxl 25. 
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bearing upon our Lord's life may be brought to 
light from the buried past, and established by 
suflScient evidence, it is impossible to decide. But 
there is one fact, not recorded in either of the Four 
Gospels, preserved to us in the Acts of the Apostles. 
It consists in the utterance of a seeming paradox 
in the conduct of human life, as characteristic of 
our Lord's teaching as any of the Beatitudes 
which form the introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount. The words occur in the address of St. 
Paul to the elders of the Church at Ephesus, 
" Kemember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said. It is more blessed to give than to receive." * 

§ 14. It is important to observe that Christianity, 
as a divine revelation, consists not only in specific 
facts, but also in general truths and authoritative 
commands. Now, as specific facts alone furnish us 
with the original materials for induction, it is 
evident that all such general truths and authori- 
tative commands must be accepted as premises 
adapted for deductive reasoning, independently 
of any foregoing induction. The necessity for 
induction is in this case superseded by authority. 
At the same time it must be remarked that many 
of the instructions and precepts of Christ are not 
expressed in general or abstract terms, but are 
given in a form so specific and literal, so limited, 
to the occasion and circumstances existing at the 
moment of their utterance, that tiU we catch their 
spirit — or, in other words, till we generalise them, 

* Acta XX. 85. 
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and ascertain the principles involved in them — 
they cannot be brought into deductive use in the 
changed conditions of modern life. To this class 
belong many of the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, a hteral compliance with which would serve 
to show that the letter killeth, and that it is the 
spirit that giveth life. But when our Lord's 
doctrines and commands take a general form, as 
for example in the words, ** A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another," they 
have a right to take their place as universal truths 
grounded not upon induction, but upon authority. 
When principles are thus obtained by divine author- 
ity, the deductive use of them to estabhsh par- 
ticular truths is to be regarded, according to Mr. 
J. S. Mill, as a search for truth through the medium 
of an inquiry into the meaning of a form of words. 
The only point to be determined in any particular 
case is whether the author of the command in- 
tended it to apply to that case or not. *^ This 
is a question," as the Germans express it, '' of 
hermeneutics ; it relates to the meaning of a certain 
form of discourse. The operation is not a process 
of inference, but a process of interpretation."* 

§ 15. Even when a doctrine or precept of Christ 
takes the form of a general truth, there is one 
point of view in which it may still be regarded 
as a particular fact. Mr. J. S. Mill says of a 
supematurally revealed law that it may not be, 
in the ordinary sense, an assertion at all, but a 

• Mill's " Logic," Lk. ii. chap. iii. sect. 4; first ed. 
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command ; a law not in the philosophical, but in 
the moral and political sense of the term ; an ex- 
pression of the desire of a superior, that we, or any 
number of other persons, shall conform our con- 
duct to certain general instructions. So far as 
this asserts a fact, namely, a volition of the Legis- 
lator, that fact is an individual fact, and the propo- 
sition therefore is not a general proposition. But 
the description therein contained, of the conduct 
which it is the will of the Legislator that His sub- 
jects should observe, is general. The proposition 
asserts, not that all men are anything, but that 
all men shall do something.* 

§ 16. As the object I have in view in this essay 
is confined to the consideration of an intellectual 
method of inquiry, it does not lie in my way to 
speak of the higher uses of the Christian facts, those 
which relate to the aesthetic and religious tenden- 
cies of our nature. The qualities of the heart are 
so much more precious than those of the head, 
that intellectual clearness can only be truly valued, 
when it is seen to be subservient to the improve- 
. ment of human character ; and character depends 
far more on right feeling than on clear thought. 
But then it must be remembered, that all conscious 
feeling has in it an element of thought ; and if the 
thought is false, the feeling which accompanies 
it must so far be wrong. Our fears and hopes, 
our love and hate in rehgion, are often excited by 
false notions of divine things ; and we can scarcely 

• MiU's " Logic." 
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doubt that they would be more virtuously exercised 
if the notions were true instead of false. I cannot 
believe that ignorance is the mother of devotion, 
although devout feeling may appear most earnest 
when free from moral and intellectual control. To 
know God aright cannot spoil the efficacy of our 
prayers, or in any way pervert the flow of our 
r<flfections, or our Lord would never have uttered 
that intercessory prayer for His disciples : " Sanctify 
them through thy truth : thy word is truth." * 

• John nvii. 17. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

OF FACTS AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSING THOUGHT. 

§ 1. In the foregoing chapter I have anticipated, 
by implication at least, some things which must 
now be stated more distinctly. It will already 
have become apparent that, if the method of in- 
duction begins with specific facts, it does not 
end with them, but aims constantly, through them, 
to reach onward to transcendental and universal 
truths. Indeed the greatest if not the only reason 
why it attaches so much value to facts is the 
beUef that, transient as they are in themselves, 
they represent ideas and principles which are 
divine and permanent. It proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that everything in nature has a meaning ; 
although " meaning '* finds no place in that famous 
classification of all the objects of knowledge which 
goes by the name of the categories of ^^stotle. 
And it has satisfied itself, by the sure demonstra- 
tion of actual experience, that science can be 
collected from particulars, notwithstanding the 
assertion of the schoolmen to the contrary.. 

§ 2. That thought exists in the world as an 
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objective reality,* is as certain as that electricity- 
exists, or gravitation, or heat, or life itself. 
Thought is distinct from all other principles, and 
has its own special forms of manifestation, by 
which it is diflferentiated from all other phenomena. 
When thought originates with our own minds we 
are conscious of it directly and without the inter- 
vention of any material symbols; and then, by 
analogy, we attribute a similar faculty of sohtary 
thought to every one among the millions of our 
fellow-men. The actual intercourse of minds only 
takes place by the employment of external signs 
of some kind or other, addressed to the senses, 
such as speech, or writing, or picture, or facial ex- 
pression, or gesture, or symbolic act. If all the 
elements of the material world were withdrawn 
from intellectual use, individual minds would, so 
far as this world is concerned, be brought into a 
condition of absolute isolation and solitude ; all 
our books would be reduced to mere dead matter ; 
all meaning would go out of human speech, and 
the traffic of the intellectual world would be 
brought to a stand. Matter does not think ; but 
without matter as the vehicle of thought we 
should be reduced to a condition of mere animal 
existence. 

§ 3. How a combination can be brought about 
between things so heterogeneous as thought and 

• I use the plirase, " objective reality," as the antithesis of " subjective 
reality," and I apply it to thought which does not originate with our- 
selves, and which exists apart from our consciousness, in whatever 
form it finds material expression. 
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tiiatter, is very mysterious ; and yet, not God only, 
but every human being can perform the process. 
I am at this moment employed in doing so. This 
pen, and ink, and paper are the materials I employ 
for the purpose. These I have slowly learned to 
manipulate ; and, by the observance of certain 
rules of grammar and logic, I can so arrange my 
materials as to make them depositories of thoughts, 
which other minds can apprehend and think over 
again as truly as if they were their own. To the 
mere sense of a reader ignorant of the English 
language, the writing may possibly convey no 
meaning at all ; but the meaning is there notwith- 
standing. He may, at first, see nothing but httle 
crooked strokes made up of particles of matter. 
And yet he may gradually come to imderstand the 
language in which I am writing ; and then he will 
be able, by a mental process of his own, to take up 
the thought which I have put into it. He is not 
the original creator of the thought, and yet his 
mind, by its plastic power, can reproduce my 
thought more or less truly out of the symbols or 
material forms in which I have presented it. 
How the thought gets into the symbols is a 
profound mystery — as all natural processes are — 
and how it gets out agaiu into other minds is a 
mystery equally profound ; * and yet it is by such 

• " Although by the constitntion of our nature certain sensations are 
rendered the constant antecedents of our perceptions, yet it is just as 
difficult to explain how our perceptions are obtained by their means, 
as it would be upon the supposition that the mind were all at once 
inspired with them without any concomitant sensations whatever.*' — 
Stewart's " Philosophy of the Human Mind," part i chap. i. sect. 3. 
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processes that, everywhere and all day long, the 
fellowship of souls is constantly maintained, and 
the thoughts of the great minds of the race are 
circulated for the common good. 

§ 4. What verbal language, whether written or 
spoken, is in the intercourse between human 
minds, that the material universe is between the 
mind of God and the mind of man — a vehicle 
of divine ideas. Viewed simply in regard to 
mechanical and structural design, the world' is a 
glorious display of God's creative power and 
wisdom ; but is it not much more than this — is 
it not a revelation of *' the thoughts of His 
heart " ? " There is," says Bishop Berkeley, '' a 
certain analogy, constancy, and uniformity in the 
phenomena or appearances of nature, which are 
the foundation for general rules ; and these are a 
grammar for the understanding of nature, or that 
series of eflFects in the visible world whereby we 
are enabled to foresee what will come to pass 
in the natural course of things. Plotinus ob- 
serves, in his third ^neid, that the art of pre- 
saging is in some sort the reading of natural 
letters denoting order, and that, so far forth as 
analogy obtains in the universe, there may be 
vaticination. And in reality he that foretells the 
motions of the planets, or the eflFects of medicines, 
or the results of chemical or mechanical experi- 
ments, may be said to do it by natural vaticLuation." 
** We know a thiug when we understand it, and 
we imderstand it when we can interpret it or 
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tell what it signifies. Strictly, the sense knows 
nothing. We perceive, indeed, sQimds by hearing, 
and characters by sight ; but we are not therefore 
said to understand them. After the same manner 
the phenomena of nature are alike visible to all ; 
but all have not alike learned the connection of 
natural signs or understand what they signify or 
how to vaticinate by them." *' As the natural 
connection of signs with the things signified is 
regular and constant, it forms a sort of natural 
discourse, and is therefore the immediate effect of 
an intelligent cause." * Out of the elements of 
nature as a living alphabet, God has composed that 
marvellous book of the creatures which ever renews 
itself out of its own decay in the view of men, 
and by the study of which they come to share 
His thoughts. 

§ 5. Of all the objects which make up the visible 
universe, by far the most complex and the most full 
of divine significance is man himself. Man is of 
all natural objects the highest revelation of divine 
thought. The laws of human nature — ^physical, 
intellectual, and moral — are as really divine as are 
the laws of the material universe. All the pro- 
blems involved in human life, whether individual 
or social, were present to the mind of God when 
He created man in His own image and endowed 
him with all his wondrous apparatus of faculty and 
all his possibihty of attainment. ** Thine eyes," 
says the Psalmist, *'did see my substance, yet 

• Bishop Berkeley's **Siri8/' sees. 262, 263, and 264. 

5 
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being imperfect ; and in thy book all my members 
. . . were fashioned, when as yet there were none 
of them. How precious also are thy thoughts mito 
me, God ! how great is the sum of them ! " * 
In this view, human nature is a revelation of God 
given in " particulars." Nothing that comes out 
in human life is mere matter of chance or dead 
fact, terminating in itself. It comes from God, 
and leads back to God. 

§ 6. It is true, indeed, that whilst human nature 
in all its original elements is the creation of God, 
human character, so far at least as it is the result 
of voluntary action, is the creation of man ; so 
that the history of mankind is the joint product 
of divine and human agency. In all our exercises 
of thought, of conscience, of will, of affection, of 
passion, of hope, we are using faculties which God 
has bestowed, and the laws of whose action God 
has determined, and not we. To this view of the 
case we shall have to return shortly. The point 
now before us is that human nature is a divine 
revelation embodied in particular persons and 
assuming definite expression under various condi- 
tions of time and place, of age, of rank, of oflB.ce, 
of talent, of motive, of temptation ; and that these 
facts will, when subjected to inductive investiga- 
tion, yield up general ideas and laws, just as do 
the facts of the material world. And I will add 
that the place of such facts can never be suppKed 
by the agitation of our own minds, or by any 

• Psa. cxxxix. IC, 17. 
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process of logical deduction, in the one case any 
more than in the other. 

§ 7. Thus it will appear that we are not only 
the beings who think, but are also one of the 
objects about which we think. But then it must 
be observed that our individual consciousness is 
not coextensive with human nature — ^it is not 
even coextensive with our own personal being. 
We are so much more than we know ourselves to 
be. We exist long before we become conscious 
of existence, and we continue to exist during the 
suspension of consciousness, as in sleep. Besides 
this, human nature exists beyond our consciousness 
in millions of other men; and the experience of 
other men belongs as really to human nature as 
does our own experience ; and the experience of 
other men, especially of those who stand out as 
bearing a representative character, may be far 
more normal and characteristic than our own, and 
may therefore have a far better right than our own 
to be taken into account in our investigation into 
human nature. When it is said that *' the proper 
study of mankind is man," and that the maxim 
"know thyself" "came down from heaven," we 
are not to suppose that self-knowledge is only to 
be learned by each man studying human nature 
in the sample of it which makes up his own per- 
sonahty. All around us in the wide world there 
is the constant play of the wonderful powers of 
human thought, passion, and conscience ; really 
human, though not our own. To study humanity 

5 * 
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in other men is, perhaps, more likely to help us to 
n true knowledge of our own nature than all the 
earnest introspection upon which so much of our 
mental strength has hitherto heon wasted. It 
is hy looking out of ourselves and contemplating 
the lives of others that we learn the possibilities 
of our own nature, whether for evil or good, in 
forms which the penury of our personal experi- 
ence does not furnish. What I see in another may 
be to me an utterly new excellency in human 
nature, and yet as truly belonging to human 
nature as the commonest endowments of sight or 
speech. And I wish especially to say that till we 
have learned to see ourselves in Christ (to use St. 
Paul's expression) we do not know to what we have 
been predestined in the divine purpose hereafter 
actually to become. 

§ 8. It must also be observed that although the 
facts of human nature are of a far more complex 
character than the facts of the material world, 
yet there are two compensating advantages which 
enable us to become the interpreters of man iu 
a far deeper sense than we can ever become the 
interpreters of nature. These are, first, the exist- 
ence of personal sympathy; and, secondly, the 
possibility of intellectual intercommunication 
through the medium of language. (1) As to 
human sympathy, every man is another self to all 
his fellows. When Bradford, the martyr, stood 
at his window in Holborn and saw the malefactor 
on his way to execution at Tyburn, and exclaimed, 
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*^ There goes John Bradford but for the grace of 
God," he was but exemphfying the principle which 
enables us to see in other men the possible forms 
of our own character.* And (2) as we have so 
much more in common with our fellow-men than 
we have with any other creature in the world, so 
we have a method of communication with them 
which is altogether wanting in our study of tree or 
flower or star. There is between us and our fellow- 
men (while life lasts) a capacity of seK-revelation 
carried on in personal questions and personal 
answers. It is not much we know even of our- 
selves ; and so we cannot, even if we would, tell 
all we are. But when any new discovery is made, 
whether in our physical or intellectual constitu- 
tion, it cannot fail speedily to become the common 
property of the race. 

§ 9. We saw in the preceding chapters that 
Christianity has taken its place in the world in 
the form of human life under specific conditions 
of time and place and social relations. What we 
have now to observe is that whilst this historical 
Christianity served to reveal human nature, it 
was at the same time the supreme revelation of 
the mind of God. By the incarnation and work 

• ** There is one mind common to all individual men. Every man 
is an inlet to the same, and to all of the same. He that is once 
admitted to the right of reason is made a freeman of the whole estate. 
What Plato has thought, he may think ; what a saint has felt, he may 
feel ; what at any time has befallen any man, he can understand. W^lio 
hath access to this universal mind is a party to all that is or can he 
done, for this is the only and sovereign agent.'* — Emerson's " Essay 
on Hifctory.'* 
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of Christ the divine thought has received its 
highest expression. And this is true, not only 
of our Lord's personal actions, but also of those 
events in His life in which He suffered from the 
agency of others. Our Lord's crucifixion, for 
example, is represented as really a divine, as it 
was a human transaction ; and not the less divine, 
because so much of human passion and sin entered 
into the circumstances which attended and pre- 
ceded it. The divine meaning of that great event 
altogether transcended the thought of the human 
agents who combined to accomplish it. All the 
facts of the Gospel partake of the same divine 
character, and have even a higher intellectual use 
than the facts of nature ; and as these facts took 
place within the sphere of the human world and 
under the play of human sympathies and anti- 
pathies, we cannot but feel that the right inter- 
pretation of them concerns us far more deeply 
and hes far nearer to the moral ends of life 
than does the right interpretation of any of the 
phenomena of the material world. God hath in 
these last days spoken to us by His Son, whom 
He hath appointed heir of all things. The facts 
of the Gospel are therefore, like all other facts, 
subject to that same method of intellectual treat- 
ment by which we have learned, since the doT\Tifall 
of the scholastic method, to collect great principles 
of divine truth from particular objects and events. 
The reahty of the Gospel facts as a divine revelation 
justifies the use of induction in their interpretation. 
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§ 10. The communication of ideas and principles 
to the mind through the medium of particular facts 
is indirect and circuitous; but it has a peculiar 
fitness to our condition as persons under a process 
of intellectual and moral discipline. If God's 
design had been simply to convey certain ideas 
in the easiest possible manner to the mind, with- 
out any painful effort on our part, we should have 
been spared the slow and laborious journey of 
inductive thought. As it is, the process by which 
we advance in our intellectual researches, involves 
in it a moral schooling ; so that character is 
developed whilst truth is accumulated. "Of 
the knowledge which contemplate the works of 
nature," says Bacon, " the holy philosopher hath 
said expressly that the glory of God is to conceal 
a thing, but the glory of the king is to find it out ; 
as if the Divine nature, according to the innocent 
and sweet play of children which hide themselves 
to the end they may be found, took deUght to hide 
His works, to the end they might be found out, and, 
of His indulgence and goodness to mankind, had 
chosen the soul of man to be His playfellow in this 
game."* 

• ** De Augmentifl," preface, p. 19. Wat's translation. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FORMATION OP INDUCTIYE IDEAS, 

§ 1. Assuming, then, that all things and events 
have in them a divine significance, it deeply con- 
cerns ns to ask in what way or by what mental 
processes we may best succeed in discovering the 
true interpretation of the various facts which are 
presented to our view, both in the material world 
and in human life and history, and especially in 
the phenomena of Christianity. 

§ 2. The knowledge which is requisite for the 
preservation of our bodily life is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the spontaneous instinct of 
animals. But then it is knowledge and not mere 
instinct. And it implies that the world has for us 
an intellectual as well as a physical use. A certain 
amount of conscious mental activity is called into 
operation the moment we endeavour to form a true 
notion of the simplest object presented to the senses. 
We never see the whole of anything at once ; we 
have to form the idea of it out of several distinct 
and successive impressions made upon the eye by 
turning the object about and examining it on every 
side. Even so simple a thing as a grain of sand 
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has always one hemisphere away from the eye ; and, 
in tnming it round to see the other half, the half 
first in view passes out of sight and becomes an 
object of memory, however short the interval of 
time employed in the act. To obtain a complete 
image of the object we must combine the succes- 
sive perceptions of sight by some mental process 
in which memory, imagination, and inference are 
employed, although the work may be so rapid as 
to escape our notice. The ideas thus formed are 
really products of our own minds. 

§ 3. It is even possible that a process of moral 
discipline, with its trials and the penalties of mis- 
take, may be found to connect itself with the 
simplest of our mental combinations. We may 
easily be led into wrong conduct by forming our 
ideas on a one-sided view of things. There is a 
legend which tells of two knights who, on ap- 
proaching each other in opposite directions, saw a 
shield suspended in such a manner that to one it 
presented a face of sHver and to the other a face of 
gold. One insisted that the shield was all gold, 
and the other that it was all silver. Neither of 
them took the trouble to examine the opposite side, 
or would believe that his opponent was speaking 
truth as to what actually met his view. They at 
length became so enraged that they challenged 
each other to mortal combat, and were only hin- 
dered from going to extremities by having the true 
state of the case pointed out to them by a stranger 
who happened to come to the spot. 
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§ 4. Our ideas of the figure and composition of 
things are further modified and enlarged by an 
investigation into the causes which produced them, 
into their behaviour when exposed to the action of 
other things, and into the uses to which they may 
be applied. In this way the mental activity com- 
menced in the elementary acts of perception is 
carried forward, and becomes increasingly difficult 
and complex as higher objects and relations come 
under observation ; and as the possible combinations 
among the elements of nature are practically inex- 
haustible, so it is certain that our ideas of things may 
be constantly enlarged and improved. If, instead of 
a grain of sand, we were to take a piece of iron, we 
should find ourselves in presence of an object which 
has already, besides its mechanical uses, played a 
very remarkable part in the growth of ideas in the 
human mind. To the uninformed the idea of a 
piece of iron ore is simply that of a lump of dull 
red earth ; but, as the mind has learnt to handle 
it, quite other notions have been added to such 
early thoughts. " One who has never heard of 
magnetism,'' says Sir John Herschel, *'has a very 
different notion of iron from one in the contrary 
predicament. The vulgar who regard this metal as 
incombustible, and the chemist who sees it burn 
with the utmost fury, and who has other reasons 
for regarding it as one of the most combustible 
bodies in nature ; the poet who uses it as an em- 
blem o{ rigidity, and the smith and engineer, in 
whose hands it is plastic and moulded like wax 
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into every form ; the gaoler who prizes it as an 
obstruction, and the electrician who sees in it 
only a channel of open communication by which 
that impassible of obstacles, the air, may be tra- 
versed by his imprisoned fluid, have all diflferent, 
and aU imperfect, notions of the same word. The 
meaning of such a term is like a rainbow : everj^- 
body sees a different one, and all maintain it to 
be the same." * 

§ 5. What I most msh to insist upon is that our 
ideas are not mere mechanical impressions given 
at once to the mind by external objects as printing 
types impress paper, or as the mirror receives the 
picture of the face. We have ourselves a very 
large share in their formation ; and that, not only 
when they are the creations of our own fancy, 
but also when they are most carefully moulded 
according to the patterns of things in nature. 
Thoughts which we actually think, are our own, 
even though they may be the reproduction of 
thoughts of other minds. Our intellectual faculties 
are a divine gift, but the voluntary use of those 
faculties, and the products which result from their 
voluntary use, are our own. God does not think 
for us, even when most He helps us to think for 
ourselves. It is true that thought has its natural 
laws, and is formed according to determinate prin- 
ciples which do not originate with us, such as are 
expressed by the words association, abstraction, 
generahsation, ideahsation, and the like, yet it is 

• Herschers " Discourse on Natural Pliilosopby,'* p. 20. 
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truly a product of our own minds, sometimes only 
slowly growing into definite form by persistent 
endeavour on our part, always capable of being 
made more and more conformable to facts, and 
liable to all the distortions and mistakes arising 
from bias and defective study. Accordingly Bacon 
complains that " our notions of things are often not 
clear notions, but are fantastical and iU-defined, 
and are improperly abstracted and deduced from 
facts." * 

§ 6. The formation of particular ideas is followed 
by the giving of names. When we have learned 
to distinguish between things which differ, we can 
bestow upon them distinctive appellations. Words 
are the signs of things, or of our ideas of things. 
In the invention of these signs we employ a 
divinely given faculty. When God had once be- 
stowed an aptitude for speech He left it to man 
to frame the special symbols which should become 
the vehicle for his thoughts. God did not do for 
man what He had given him power to do for him- 
self here, any more than in other departments of 
his life. Thus, whilst the faculty of speech is 
natural to man, the particular forms of language 
are artificial and arbitrary. And this has been the 
divine order from the beginning, and is a further 
proof that the world was made for the intellectual 
as well as the physical use of man. ** Out of the 
ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air ; and brought them 

• " Novum Orgamim," bk. i. apb. 16. 
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unto Adam to see what he would call them : and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof." * 

§ 7. So much for the formation of particular 
ideas and particular names, as representing par- 
ticular things. Before we can proceed to give a 
common name to several individual things (whether 
acts or objects) we must exercise a still higher 
mental function, nearly the highest of which we 
are capable, namely, generalisation. I am at pre- 
sent speaking of ideas, and not of propositions. 
The generaUsation of ideas is founded upon the 
perception of some property common to an indefi- 
nite number of things which otherwise differ from 
one another. The common names of material 
things, such as tree, star, bird, may have been 
given in the first instance to an individual tree, 
star, or bird ; and then made to stand as a common 
name for all varieties of trees, stars, or birds. It is 
the same with those abstract names which express 
the attributes of persons and things; such, for 
example, as hardness, wisdom, mercy, the ideas of 
which are obtained from the facts and individual 
experiences of real life. In the formation of such 
ideas there is a real process of generalisation from 
particulars. Such ideas once obtained from single 
examples, are then extended to an indefinite num- 
ber of other cases, and so a great many facts are 
collected under one head of classification. With- 
out generahsation there can be no science, for 

• Gen. ii. 19. 
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science does not consist in the knowledge of par- 
ticular facts, but in the knowledge of those ideas 
and principles which, being gathered in the first 
instance from particular facts, will explain thou- 
sands of new facts without fresh investigation. 

§ 8. The formation of general ideas and names 
expressive of the attributes of persons and things is 
preceded by abstraction. The attribute or quality 
observed in a particular example is first thought 
of apart from all the other quaUties found in con- 
nection with it. This is an abstract idea ; and the 
abstract idea becomes general when the quality 
in question is found to exist in an indefinite number 
of other persons or things. If, for example, we 
should observe that water has the property of 
allowing the rays of light to pass through it, and 
call that property by the name of transparency, 
we may, by abstraction, think of the transparency 
of water without thinking of its chemical composi- 
tion, or of its refreshing or cleansing properties, or 
of its statical or dynamic conditions. Then finding 
that a similar property belongs to other substances 
differing in many respects from water, we generahse 
the abstract idea, and apply it to glass, to crystals, 
to diamonds, and to all other bodies which transmit 
light. Or we may take an example from Bible 
history. We find in the character of Abraham a 
pecuHar quality which is called faith ; by abstrac- 
tion we separate the idea of faith from other 
peculiarities of Abraham, and then this abstract 
idea we find to be exempHfied in numerous other 
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persons differing from Abraham in almost all re- 
spects, such as nationahty , temperament, sex, station 
in life, early education, and the like, as we see in 
the catalogue of worthies contained in the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It will 
tlms appear that to discover any particular quality 
of an object or the cause of any particular event is 
one thing, whilst to generalise the quality or the 
cause is quite another. 

§ 9. As true ideas of things are, generally speak- 
ing, not formed by direct intuition, and as the 
causes of events do not spontaneously present 
themselves to the mind without some effort on 
our part, there arises the necessity for the use of 
hypothesis, or tentative thought, in the process of 
investigation. Our first notions are often nothing 
more than conjectures or partial approximations to 
a true interpretation, and then we are obliged to 
employ repeated endeavours if we would succeed 
in making our thoughts run into the moulds of 
things. Such tentative efforts may be nothing 
more than thoughtful guesses ; and yet they call 
into exercise some of the highest faculties both 
of our intellectual and moral nature. The creative 
power of the imagination finds room for its utmost 
play, whilst there is a call for the exercise of that 
intellectual self-denial which demands that we give 
up all our own thoughts to the requirements of 
truth. If in saying this I appear to be forgetful 
of the warnings of Bacon against the danger of 
*' anticipating nature," I can only say that no 
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warning of Bacon's can be of force against a 
legitimate use of any normal form of our mental 
activity. There is a moral risk attending the 
exercise of all our faculties ; and the risk in the 
use of hypothesis consists in the danger of con- 
verting our hypotheses into principles of science, 
instead of holding them as provisional helps to the 
investigation of truth.* 

§ 10. General ideas thus formed according to 
facts, and by the normal exercise of our intellectual 
faculties, I shall venture to call inductive ideas, 
as distinguished from ideas which have been com- 
pounded by the human fancy without any reference 
to divii;^e reaUty. But in using the term in this 
way I am not strictly limiting its meaning to 
the definition sometimes given of induction. For 
example, Mr. Bain says, induction is the arriving 
at general propositions by means of observation 
or fact. And he then proceeds, " In an induction 
there are three essentials : (1) the result must be 
a proposition — an afiirmation of concurrence or 
non-concurrence, as opposed to a notion ; (2) the 
proposition must be general^ or applicable to all 

• " To try wrong guesses is apparently the only way to hit npon 
right ones. The character of the true philosopher is, not that he never 
co.ijectures hazardously, but that his conjectures are clearly conceived 
and brought into rigid contact with facts. He sees and compares dis- 
tinctly the ideas and the things — the relations of his notions to each 
other and to phenomena. Under these conditions it is not only excus- 
able, but necessary for him to snatch at every semblance of general 
rule — to try all promising forms of simplicity and symmetry." — 
Whewell's " History of the Inductive Sciences," vol. i. p. 378. *' What 
is invention, except the talent of rapidly calhng before us many 
possibilities and selecting the appropriate one ? '* (p. 411.) 
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cases of a given kind; (3) the method must be 
an appeal to observation or fact." * 

§ 11. Now, in forming ideas in the way I have 
described, the second and third of these conditions 
are fulfilled — ^there is an appeal to facts and there 
is an act of generalisation ; but the first condition 
is wanting ; there is a notion or idea, but there is 
no proposition; and ideas do not amount to pro- 
positions, but only to the terms out of which 
propositions are constructed. And yet ideas or 
notions that are true to facts, are to be distin- 
guished from ideas or notions that are merely the 
product of imagination, (as the idea of pJilogistoiiy 
for example) ; and the word " inductive " conveys 
the distinction ; and I know no reason why general 
ideas formed according to. observation and fact 
should not be called inductive ideas, just as general 
propositions formed according to observation and 
fact are called inductive propositions. This will 
satisfy the view of Mr. Mill, who says, " Induction, 
properly so called, may be summarily defined as 
generahsation from experience." t Dr. Whewell 
says, ** The familiar act of thought, exercised for 
the common purposes of life, by which we give to 
an assemblage of our impressions such a unity as 
is implied in the notions and terms a month, a 
year, the sky, and the like, is in reaUty an indue- 
tive act, and shares the nature of the processes by 
which all sciences are formed." J 

• Bain's " Logic," vol. ii. p. 1. 
f Mill's '* Logic," bk. ill. chap. iii. sect. 1. 
I Whewell*s " History of the Inductive Sciences," vol. i. p. 109, 

6 
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§ 12. The propensity to generalise is said to bo 
the chief characteristic of the philosophic spirit. 
Perhaps this might be more truly said of that 
higher intellectual tendency which leads us to 
form ideal conceptions more perfect than the ideas 
that are actually embodied in the facts of the 
external world. These ideals are to be regarded 
as among the most wonderful products of the 
human mind. Examples of them, both true and 
false, maybe found in every department of thought. 
In geometry, the point has no dimensions, and the 
line no breadth ; in mechanics, motion is uniform 
in velocity and rectilinear in direction, although 
in reality no such motion exists ; in politics, there 
are such legal fictions as the social contract and 
the immortaHty of the king ; and in theology, there 
are the doctrines of predestination and iiTesistible 
grace, and the like. 

§ 13. The value of such ideal conceptions, as 
constituent elements of science, was very ear- 
nestly insisted on by the late Dr. Whewell. Ac- 
cording to him, two things are requisite to the 
formation of science, namely, facts and ideas ; 
observation of things without, and an eflfbrt of 
thought; or, in other words, sense and reason. 
Without ideas there could be no science, and the 
impressions of sense would only end in the practi- 
cal acquaintance with individual objects. But he 
distinguishes between the ideas upon which exact 
science is founded and the coinmon notions of 
practical life. He says, ^* Without here attempting 
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fully to explain this relation, (which indeed is one 
of the hardest problems of our philosophy), we may 
observe that they have this in common, that both 
are acquired by acts of the mind exercised in con- 
necting external impressions, and may be employed 
in conducting a train of reasoning; or, speaking 
loosely (for we cannot here pursue the subject so 
as to arrive at philosophical exactness), we may 
say, that all notions and ideas are obtained by an 
inductive, and may be used in a deductive process. 
But scientific ideas and common notions differ in 
this, that the former are precise and stable, the 
latter vague and ambiguous ; the former are pos- 
sessed with clear insight, and employed in a sense 
rigorously limited, and always identically the same; 
the latter have grown up in the mind from a thousand 
diverse and obscure suggestions, and the obscurity 
and inconsistency of their origin hangs about all 
their apphcations. Scientific ideas can often be ade- 
quately exhibited for all the purposes of reasoning 
by means of definitions and axioms ; all attempts 
to reason by means of definition from common 
notions lead to empty forms or entire confusion." * 
§ 14. Ideal conceptions of the kind npw men- 
tioned are products of the human mind. They 
are, however, products founded upon pre-existing 
types of thought which constitute the great intel- 
lectual foundations of the world. The actual 
phenomena of motion, for example, are always 
ready to suggest, although they never actually 

• "^TieweU'B " History of the Inductive Sciences," voL i. p. 17. 

6* 
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realise, the ideal principles of motion. In real 
motion there is always the retarding action of 
friction, of a resisting medium, and of the de- 
flecting attraction of extraneous force; hut the 
mind, taking the Hne indicated hy the actual phe- 
nomena, reaches the ideal conception of pure 
motion abstracted from all interference and pro- 
ceeding for ever in one uniform direction and 
velocity. And so in hke manner the ideal point 
is never realised in any material form. The finest 
needle-point can do no more than suggest it to the 
mind. We mentally travel along the diminishing 
line tiU we reach the extremity, and there v^e must 
take our plunge into the unseen if we would grasp 
the ideal point of geometry. 

§ 15. The mind has a plastic power of its own, 
and when it has once obtained the simplest elements 
of thought, it is able, by the processes now indicated, 
to frame ideas of its own which may have their 
counterparts in reahty, or may be entirely out of 
harmony with the divine order. It is therefore 
needful in our interpretation of nature to exercise 
the most self-denying care lest we should impose 
our own ideas upon things, and make facts speak 
only our own thoughts. 

§ 16. The perfection of an inductive idea consists 
in its exact conformity to facts as they actually 
exist ; whilst the perfection of an ideal conception 
is that it transcends the actual facts of the external 
world, where it can only find a symbolical represen- 
tation in material forms. 
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§ 17. As some, at least, of our ideal conceptions 
are mere figments of the mind, it is important to 
ask by what means can true ideals be ascertained 
to be true ; or, in other words, what evidence 
have we that there is really, not only an element of 
thought, but an element of ideal or transcendental 
thought at the heart of nature ? The most general 
answer to these questions is that our ideal con- 
ceptions, when true, enable us to interpret the 
actual phenomena of nature. For example, that 
all material things were made in number, weight, 
and measure is proved by the fact that by the help 
of number, weight, and measure — that is to say, by 
the help of the ideal conceptions of pure mathe- 
matics—we are able to ascertain and verify the 
laws of the material universe. Indeed, without 
ideal conceptions no exact science can be formed.* 

§ 18. But there is to be found in another direction 
a still more interesting answer to these questions. 
All art seeks to improve upon nature, and yet the 
perfection of art consists in its conformity to some 
ideal standard suggested to the mind by Nature 
herself. Generally speaking, art uses the dead 
materials of nature in which to embody its con- 
ceptions. Marble, pigments of various kinds, and 
paper and ink, serve to furnish the sculptor, the 
artist, and the poet with the passive materials by 
which they work. But there is one department of 
art in which we operate on hving organisms and 
not on dead matter, and in which these living 

* See Appendix. 
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organisms are found, under human treatment, to 
put forth their own vital forces along the lines of 
our own ideal conceptions of beauty and growth, 
and to attain a development which they never reach 
when left to the bare ministry of nature without 
human co-operation. Many of the fruits and flowers 
and animals seen in our floral and agricultural shows, 
are almost as much the productions of human art, 
as are the pictures and statues seen in the exhibi- 
tions of the Koyal Academy. The point of dis- 
tinction between the two classes of productions is 
that in the former Nature herself joins actively in 
working towards the artist's ideal ; and in this way 
human ideals, when truly formed, are sanctioned 
and justifled by the warrant of reality and the 
response of nature. 

§ 19. But the highest function of art, is not that 
which moulds dead matter into forms of beauty, 
nor that which aims at the improvement of living 
organisms, but that which seeks the elevation and 
transformation of human character. Now it is 
just here that we most need the help of ideal 
conceptions, transcending the actual experience 
of our common life. What we want is not only 
to ascertain exactly what man is, but what he is 
capable of becoming, and what God has predes- 
tined that he shall become in character and attain- 
ment. All moral improvement, whether personal 
or social, implies an ideal perfection towards which 
we may be ever attracted as the divinely appointed 
end of our being. Our Christian ideals, when so 
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used for the purpose of spiritual aspiration and 
development, are to be regarded as among the most 
precious of our possessions. What can exceed in 
inspiration the words which our Lord has addressed 
as much to the hopes as to the conscience of man- 
kind, " Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect ? " * 

§ 20. To sum up the foregoing remarks, God's 
thoughts constitute the enduring principles upon 
which the very being and stability of the world 
depend ; and when we come into possession of 
them we obtain command over all the forces of 
nature. By taking God's thoughts as our thoughts 
we are enabled to work along those lines on which 
all things are ready to help us forward to ou? 
better future. Without such conformity, all humaa 
thought, however brilliant and logical, is utterly 
sterile. **Let men learn," says Baoou, **the diff 
ference that exists between the idols of the humau 
mind and the ideas of the Divine Mind. The former 
are mere arbitrary abstractions, the latter are the 
true marks of the Creator on His creatures, as they 
are imprinted on and defined in matter by true and 
exquisite touches. Truth therefore, and utiUty, 
are here perfectly identical, and eflfects are of more 
value as pledges of truth than from the benefit 
they confer on men.f 

* St. Matt, V. 43. f '' NoyiWBL Or^anujoa,** bk. i. aph. 124. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

OF INDUCTIVE PROPOSITIONS AND INDUCTIVE INFERENCE. 

§ 1. Inductive propositions are general proposi- 
tions collected from particular facts, and extended 
beyond the range of actual experience. Such 
inductive propositions are to be distinguished from 
v^hat in the last chapter I ventured to call inductive 
ideas. Both inductive ideas and inductive proposi- 
tions are generalisations; both are obtained from 
facts. But, in the case of ideas, we generaHse a 
number of individual experiences so as to express 
some common resemblance, and thereby obtain 
a homogeneous notion ; as heat, knowledge, 
justice. Here the idea stands alone; nothing is 
affirmed respecting it, no proposition is framed, no 
doctrine is asserted, no belief is challenged. Whilst 
on the other hand, in every proposition, two 
different ideas, or terms, are in some manner 
brought into comparison, and something is either 
affirmed or denied of something. For example, I 
may express the idea of death by a single noun 
vnthout a verb of any kind, and therefore vdthout 
framing any proposition. The word may have a 
meaning to the mind of the person who hears me 
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utter it. But were I to ask liim whether he assents 
to it or denies it, he could give me no answer ; and 
that, for the simple reason, that there is as yet 
nothing to heheve or deny. If I now introduce a 
second idea, the idea of poison, and go on to say 
death is caused hy poison, there is a proposition. 
And now we have all the three elements which, 
according to the doctrine of Mr. Bain, make up an 
induction — there is an appeal to facts, a process of 
generahsation, and the framing of a proposition. 

§ 2. But propositions, to be truly inductive, must 
be something more than the summing up of what 
we have specifically observed in the individual 
cases that we have examined. If, for example, on 
studying the history of the planting of Christianity 
it occurs to me that aU the apostles were Jews, I 
can frame a general proposition to that effect — a 
proposition in which the three elements of an 
induction already spoken of shall all be present ; 
there shall be the evidence of facts, the process of 
generalisation, and the verbal proposition — ^but 
there will, in the scientific sense, be no induction ; 
unless indeed it is the induction by simple enu- 
meration which, as we have already seen, Bacon 
regards as puerile and unfruitful. 

§ 3. The fact is, one thing more is needful to 
make up a complete conception of induction as it is 
now understood by men of science, namely, that it 
involves a process of real inference. If facts can 
be called premises, then we may say with Mr, Mill 
that " the conclusion in an induction embraces 
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more than is contained in the premises. The 
principle or law collected from particular instances, 
the general proposition in which we embody the 
result of our experience, covers a much larger 
extent of ground than the individual experiments, 
(or facts), which are said to form its basis. A 
principle, ascertained by experience, is more than a 
mere summing up of what we have specifically ob- 
served in the individual cases we have examined ; 
it is a generalisation grounded on those oases, and 
expressive of our belief that what we have there 
found true is true of an indefinite number of cases 
which we have not examined and are never likely 
to examine."* " To constitute an induction," says 
Mr. Bain, " there must be the extension of the 
concurrence of observed events to the unobserved 
ones — to the future which has not yet come within 
observation, to the fast before observation began, 
to the remote where there has been no access to 
observe. This is the leap, the hazard of induction 
which is necessary to complete the process. With- 
out this leap our facts are barren ; they teach us 
what has been after the event, whereas we want 
knowledge that shall instruct us before the event, 
that shall impart what we have no means of observ- 
ing. A complete induction, then, is a generalisation 
that shall express what is conjoined everywhere 
and at all times, superseding for ever the labour of 
fresh observation."! 

• Miirs " Logic," bk. ii. chap. i. sect. 3. 
t Bain's "Logic," vol. ii. p. 2. 
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§ 4. Suppose, for the purpose of illustration, we 
take those precepts of the Sermon on the Mount 
which prescribe our behaviour towards our fellow- 
men, and treat them inductively. These precepts 
we find to be given in relation to specific acts, such 
as turning the other cheek, giving the cloak also, 
lending^ hoping for nothing again, and so forth ; 
these are our facts, and they furnish the first 
element of an induction. We then trace in these 
precepts an idea common to them all, the idea of 
self-denial. This is a generaUsation, and it consti- 
tutes the second element of induction. Then the 
third element is obtained when this idea is put into 
the form of a general proposition, such as this 
for example, that Christ would have His disciples in 
all these cases to accept duties rather than insist 
on rights. And, finally, this law or principle 
is extended beyond the specific precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; so that whilst the pro- 
position is founded upon the examples here given, 
and rests upon them for its evidence and justifica- * 
tion, it is taken to have a far wider sweep than that 
of the letter of the precepts, and even to stand good 
for the whole conduct of the Christian life. 

§ 6. Mr. Mill has shown that inferences are 
really inductive, whether they formally pass through 
the intermediate stage of a general proposition, or 
are drawn directly from particulars to a supposed 
parallel case. For example, we read in the book of 
the prophet Micah this statement : ** I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice." The inductive inference 
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derived from this statement vrould be a general 
proposition to the eflfeot that God accepts moral 
goodness rather than ritual service. Furnished 
v^ith this general truth, we might now, by a process 
of deduction, reach the particular truth, that God 
loves mercy better than the ceremonial observance 
of the Sabbath, or than the avoidance of the contami- 
nation supposed to attach itself to intercourse with 
publicans and sinners. But in the two instances 
in which our Lord is said to have used the state- 
ment of Micah for the reproof of the Pharisees, 
He omits the formal enunciation of the general 
doctrine, and applies it directly to the particular 
cases in question.* 

§ 6. Induction and deduction differ greatly from 
each other ; but they are alike in one thing, they 
are both processes of inference. By the inductive 
inference we are enabled to construct general pro- 
positions from the consideration of particular facts, 
and to attribute to them a universality which tran- 
scends actual experience ; the deductive inference 
reverses the process, and enables us to anticipate 
particular facts by the knowledge of general truths. 
Induction accordingly is the process of discovery ; 
deduction is the process of proof. In induction we 
learn new truths ; in deduction we verify the 
truths so learned by new experiences in actual hfe. 
In human affairs both these processes are con- 
stantly in use. For example, till we know a man, 
we have to form our judgment of his skill, or his 

• See Appendix. 
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goodness, by his actions ; we generalise particular 
facts, and then form a general estimate to which 
we give the name of " character." This is, to all 
intents and purposes, the process of induction. 
But when we know the man, whether the know- 
ledge is obtained by our own observation or by 
the testimony of other persons, we can anticipate 
his actions : this is the process of deduction. We 
are thus continually ascending from particulars to 
generals, and descending from generals to parti- 
culars in the entire conduct of life. An example 
of this double process is furnished by St. Paul. 
He takes the particular case given in the command 
of the law of Moses that the ox should be allowed 
to eat the corn which it is employed in treading 
out. He rises from the particular case to the 
general principle involved in it, that every labourer 
should be allowed to profit by his work. And 
having obtained the principle, he applies it to the 
particular case of the support of the Christian 
ministry. 

§ 7. Although the Baconian method has, hitherto, 
been chiefly employed in the prosecution of 
physical research, it is certain that Bacon himself 
never intended to limit its application to such 
inquiries. Indeed, he uses very positive language 
to the contrary. ** It may be doubted, rather than 
objected, by some, whether we look to the perfec- 
tion, by means of our method, of natural philosophy 
alone, or of the other sciences also, of logic, of 
ethics, of poUtics. But we certainly mean what 
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has been said to be understood as to them all ; and 
as the ordinary logic, which proceeds by syllogism, 
does not relate to physical only, but to every other 
science, so ours, which proceeds by induction, com- 
prises them all. For we as much collect a history 
and form tables concerning anger, fear, shame, and 
the like, and also concerning examples from civil 
life, and as much concerning the intellectual ope- 
rations of memory, combination and partition, 
judgment and the others, as concerning heat and 
cold, or light, or vegetation, or such things."* 

§ 8. The appKcation of induction to human 
conduct becomes possible, the moment we see that 
our estimate of character, or our moral judgment 
of persons, is in reahty a proceps of generalisation 
from observed facts. When we speak of a man as 
good, or wise, or skilful ; or call him a thief, or a 
liar; or regard him as quahfied for any oflSce or 
work, we are supposed to have already observed 
some acts or performances of his, sufficiently cha- 
racteristic to justify Us in forming the judgment 
that those acts can be repeated by him in the 
future; that what he has done once he will be 
able, in similar circumstances, to do again, show- 
ing the same goodness, or bravery, or pity, or 
benevolence, or skill, as the case may be. The 
character is far more than the mere sum of the 
acts done. The man is more than his deeds, 
whether good or bad ; but the deeds are charac- 
teristic of the man, and reveal more or less ade- 

• " Novum Organmn," bk i. apb. 127. 
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quately what he is and what may bo expected from 
him. 

§ 9. And thus we may in moral questions argue 
from the past to the future, from the particular to 
the general, precisely in the same manner as we 
do in physical questions. Just as we conclude 
that the same hght, which blackened nitrate of 
sUver yesterday, will be able to blacken nitrate of 
silver to-day ; so we conclude that the surgeon, who 
successfully performed an operation last week, will 
be able to operate with equal success next week 
under similar conditions, and that the friend who 
loves me to-day vdll love me to-morrow. Such 
judgments are really inductive conclusions, or 
results of that principle which turns the simple 
facts of experience into the ground of a general 
expectation or confidence respecting the future.* 
They are subject, as all inductions are, to subse- 
quent verification ; and they are not less really 
inductive judgments because we have only a 
qualitative and not a quantitative, or mathematical 
scale of determination, or because real tendencies 
and power may even be interfered with by human 
waywardness and sin. The mental process may 
be truly performed, although the expected result 
should never take place. 

§ 10. Although experience teaches the past only 
and not the future, yet by the process of induc- 
tion we are enabled to convert the simple facts of 

* " Even a cliild is known by his doings, whether his work be pure, 
and whether it be right." — Prov. xx. II. 
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experience into a general expectation, or confidence 
respecting the future, amounting to actual pre- 
vision. It enables us to foretell what will take 
place should such and such agents come together, 
provided only that the present constitution of the 
world remains unchanged, or, in other words, pro- 
vided the ground of induction does not give way. 
There may be contingency as to whether the 
agents shall ever approach one another, but there 
is no uncertainty as to what will take place, should 
the combination ever occur. In this inductive 
prevision, this "leap into the future," as it has 
been called, we pass beyond actual experience by 
the help of experience itself. Such inductive 
prophecy takes the past as the type and warrant 
of the future ; and it is to be regarded as Ihe 
announcement of great principles available for 
human needs rather than the foretelling of special 
events. The fulfilment of such prophecy may take 
place again and again ; and for this reason, 
namely, that a principle or law is never exhausted, 
however frequently it may find exemplification in 
firesh facts. Perhaps the past never exactly repeats 
itself ; but principles abide, and are ever presenting 
themselves under new conditions of time, or place, 
or person, or under aU these at once. It is in 
this way we learn the future from the past, by dis- 
covering the eternal principle, which the transient 
events of the past have revealed to us. When this 
spirit is carried into the religious life, it finds 
expression in the inspired words of th^ Psalmist : 
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^' They thai know thy name will put their trust 
in thee : for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them 
that seek thee." * Actual experience forms tho 
ground of future trust, 

§ 11. It is not the business of induction to pre- 
dict the actual events of the future, but to ascer- 
tain the nature and tendency of the objects and 
agents which exist aroimd us, and to discover the 
law of their action. In like manner, it is not the 
business of law to determine what events shall 
actually take place in the future, but to provide 
by way of anticipation for every combination and 
contingency tfiat may arise, t The prophecy of 

• Psa. ix. 10. 

f It is in thifl sense, I suppose, we are to understand the words of 
Sir J. Herschel : '* The very idea of a law includes that of contingency. 
iSt quia mala carmina condidisset, fuste ferito; if such a case arise, 
such a course shall he followed, — if the match he applied to the gun- 
powder, it will explode. Every law is a provision for cases which may 
occiur, and has relation to an infinite numher of cases that never have 
occurred, and never wilL No v, it is this provision, dprioriy for contin- 
gencies, this contemplation of possible occurrences, and predisposal of 
what shall happen, that impresses us with the notion of a law and a 
caiLse. Among aU the possible combinations of the fifty or sixty elements 
which chemistry shows to exist on earth, it is likely, nay, almost 
certain, that aomre have never been formed ; that some elements, in 
some proportions, and under some ckcumstances, have never yet been 
placed in relation with one another. Yet no chemist can doubt that it 
is already fixed what they will do when the case does occur. They will 
ohey certain laws of which we know nothing at present, but which 
must be already fixed, or they could not be laws. It is not by habit, 
or by trial and failure, that they learn what to do. When the contin- 
gency occurs there will be no hesitation, no consultation ; their course 
will at once be decided, and will always he the same, if it occur ever 
so often in succession, or in ever so many places at one and the same 
instant. This is the perfection of a law, that it includes all possible 
contingencies, and ensures implicit obedience; and of th's kind are 
the laws of nature.** — HerscheVs " Discourse on Natural Philosophy/' 
p. 86. 

7 
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Jonah, " Yet forty days and Nineveh shall he 
destroyed," contained a moral truth, although the 
repentance of the people was a har to its actual 
fulfilment. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE GROUND OF INDUCTION. 



§ 1. We have now come face to face with the 
one great diflSculty which stands in the way of the 
design of this essay. Christianity belongs to the 
order of human hfe and history, and it has been 
seriously doubted whether the events of human life 
and the facts of history, so far as they have been 
determined by the free action of the human will, 
are capable of scientific treatment at aU. The 
success of physical research depends upon the con- 
stancy of the laws of nature, and the constancy of 
the laws of nature is revealed by the perfect uni- 
formity of the behaviour of natural forces, under 
every possible trial to which they can be subjected. 
Although the most obvious characteristic of the 
world in which we live is unceasing change, so that 
every creature is in a constant state of growth or 
decay, and no two events ever take place which are 
in every particular exactly alike ; yet we believe 
that amidst this ever-shifting scene there is neither 
chance nor caprice, but that every atom and every 
agent has its own law of action, and will never 
deviate a hau*'s-breadth from the will of the Divine 
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Creator. The whole creation thus becomes a true 
witness for God. ** The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament sheweth his handy- 
work." " He sendeth forth his commandment 
upon earth : and his word runneth very swiftly." 
" Fire, and hail; snow, and vapours, stormy wind 
fulfilKng his word." It is this uniformity of the 
course of nature, this regulation of the behaviour 
of natural agents by fixed laws, that constitutes 
the ground of induction, and is our warrant for 
trusting in the generalisations and inferences which 
we derive from past experience.* 

§ 2. But the moment we pass on to the con- 
sideration of human life, we become aware of the 
existence of laws of another kind ; laws equally 
divine and unchangeable, but not equally certain in 
effective result ; laws which, when put into words, 
may be expressed in the imperative, without coming 

* The acknowledged uniformity of the laws of nature ** may be 
called,'* says Mr. Hallam, **the suppressed premise of every Baconian 
enthymem, every inference from observation of phenomena which ex- 
tends the particular case. When it is once ascertained that water is 
composed of one proportion of oxygen to one of hydrogen, we never 
doubt but that such are its invariable constituents. We may repeat 
the experiment to secure ourselves against the risk of error in the 
operation, or of some unperceived condition that may have affected 
the result; but when a sufficient number of trials has secured us 
against this, an invariable law of nature is inferred from the particular 
instance ; nobody conceives that one pint of pure water can be of a 
different composition from another. All men, even the most rude, 
reason upon this primary maxim; but they reason inconclusively, 
from misapprehending the true relations of cause and effect in the 
phenomena to which they direct their attention. It is by the sagacity 
and ingenuity with which Bacon has excluded the various sources of 
error, and disengaged the true cause, tliat his method is distinguished 
from that which the vulgar practise." — Hallam's " Literary History of 
Europe,*' voL ii. p. 419. 
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to be expressed in the indicative mood. Such laws 
take the form of precepts or commands prescribing 
duties to be done or dispositions to be cherished, 
such as love to God and man, faith in Christ, loyalty 
to truth, and such like. These are laws in the 
highest sense of the word. They are moral laws, 
and imply an understanding and a will, a power to 
obey or to disobey, in the agent to whom they are 
prescribed. If God's perfect law of human nature 
were written on the human wiU as the law of 
gravitation is written on every particle of matter, 
then it would be possible to determine beforehand 
what our behaviour would be in all the possible 
combinations and relations into which we could at 
any time be brought with the millions of our fellow- 
men ; and the uniformity of that behaviour would 
be as uniform as the law itself. But man is, within 
certain limits, a free agent. He is able to sin and 
• do what God forbids him to do, and so, to violate 
the special law of his highest nature. The divine 
law cannot always be read in his character and 
conduct. The actual facts of his life too often 
reveal the wiU of man in rebellion against God. 
Human history is, in consequence, a mixed revela- 
tion of divine and human agency, often in a state 
of antagonism. So far from human life expressing 
the true law of humanity, it too often expresses 
the penalty of broken law ; or, if the word law is 
now taken in its secondary sense of uniform se- 
quence, it expresses the prevalence of " the law of 
sin and death;" just as hviug beings become subject 
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to chemical decomposition when the vital energy is 
extinct — the lower law invariably coming into 
operation as soon as the higher law is suspended. 

§ 3. In the study of human nature, therefore, 
there seems to be no ground of induction. So 
strongly has this been felt by Mr. Froude that he 
gives up altogether the hope of success in its pro- 
secution. **When natural causes," he says, ** are 
liable to be set aside and neutralised by what is 
called volition, the word science is out of place. 
If it is free to a man to choose what he will do or 
not do there is no adequate science of him. If 
there is no science of him, there is no free choice, 
and the praise or blame with which we regard one 
another is impertinent and out of place. It is in 
this marvellous power of men to do wrong • • • 
that the impossibiUty stands of forming scientific 
calculations of what men will do before the fact, or 
scientific explanations of what they have done after 
the fact."* 

§ 4. The original facts of Christianity as exhi- 
bited in our Lord's life have, however, this singu- 
larly exceptional character, as compared with the 
broken life of other men ; they are the product of 
eternal moral and spiritual laws, voluntarily ac- 
cepted and constantly obeyed under real historical 
conditions, with a uniformity as undeviating as that 
which is exhibited by the forces of the material 
world. In Him the quid est and the quid oportet 
(which are commonly regarded as the respective 

• Froude's " Short Studies," vol. i. pp. 22, 24. 
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objects of the physical and the moral sciences) are 
found to coincide. Liberty is necessity, and neces- 
sity is liberty. His character was, in its spiritual 
development, the result of a glad obedience to the 
will of His Father. No single action of His life, no 
word nor thought was dictated by caprice or self- 
will. In Him the divine law of humanity was 
perfectly exemplified. He was tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin. " Being 
found in fashion as a man,^ he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross." Hence His qualification to assume that 
office to which He was anointed, as the Christ of 
God and the Redeemer of men. ** Such an high 
priest became us, who is holy, harmless, imde- 
filed, separate from sinners." * The prophecy which 
says, " Burnt-offering and sin-ofFering hast thou 
not required. Then said I, Lo, I come ... I 
deUght to do thy will, my God : yea, thy law is 
withiQ my heaxt," t found its fulfilment in His own 
words : " My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work." ^'I can of mine 
own self do nothing : as I hear, I judge : and my 
judgment is just ; because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the Father which hath sent me." J 

§ 6. Notwithstanding the profound mystery 
which belongs to our Lord's personaUty, and not- 
withstanding the difficulty we may find in the 
interpretation of His words and acts, there are 
at least two things of which we feel quite certain, 

• Heb. vii. 26. t Psa. xL 6-8. J Jolin iv. 84 ; v. 30. 
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on grounds to be hereafter stated. First, we feel 
certain that eternal moral law lies at the very- 
heart of His holy life, and of the great salvation 
which He acoomphshed by His atoning death. 
And, secondly, we feel certain that His obedience 
to law was not only constant and undeviating, but 
voluntary and free. He is therefore the Pattern 
Man, fully reaUsing the Divine Ideal of humanity, 
an unchangeable Saviour, ** the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.'* He is the beloved Son in 
whom the Father is well pleased ; and to Him 
belongs, in its fullest sense, the saying of St. 
John : " He that doeth the will of God abifleth 
for ever." The perfection of His character is the 
manifestation of the eternal law in th« human 
world ; and its invariabihty forms the ground of 
inductive inference in our dealing with the his- 
torical facts of His earthly life. 

§ 6. Hence it is that the gospel, which is in 
reality Christ Himself and what He has done and 
suffered in relation to us, takes the character 
of a Divine Covenant or Method of Grace, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere exhibition of capricious 
sovereignty or arbitrary administration. It is no 
doubt a most glorious display of the Divine Will, 
but of the Divine Will committed to a definite con- 
stitution of things and to definite modes of spirit- 
ual action, which we, on our part, have only to 
investigate and conform to, in order to find all the 
resources of divine grace ready lor our use. It is 
this settled order of administration in the kingdom 
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of God, that furnishes the ground of inductive 
inference and expectation, because it leads us to 
look upon every fact of the gospel not as a de- 
tached event, but as part of a great design and 
the expression of some unchanging principle of 
divine truth. But where there is no definite con- 
stitution, extending to the most minute particulars 
as well as to the greatest things, facts are alto- 
gether without scientific value, and therefore 
cannot be trusted to reveal to us the mind of 
God as ** the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning."* 

§ 7. Such is the idea of the Covenant of Grace ; 
and of this idea the external world, with its settled 
order, its recurrent types, and its invariable laws, 
is the visible symbol and the material guarantee. 
The laws of nature are the established and in- 
flexible conditions under which all God's creatures 
are ready to serve us. We may trust them, but 
cannot change them by a hair's-breadth. In pro- 
portion as we learn their true nature, we obtain 
power over them. To be ignorant of them, or 
consciously to oppose them, is to be out of the 
divine order, and to incur the penalty of ignorance 
or wilful disobedience. The idea of a divine cove- 
nant in the outward world frequently occurs in the 
writings of the prophets, although it is only in 
recent times that it has become familiar to 
ordinary men. The prophet JeremiaJi recurs to 
it again and again; as, for .example, when he 

• James i. 17. 
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speaks of God's ^^ covenant of the day and cove- 
nant of the night,'* and of '^the appointed ordin- 
ances of heaven and earth," and of " the 
ordinances of the moon and stars "* — or, as we 
now say, the laws of nature — as the pledge of that 
higher covenant, which determines the regula- 
tion and growth of the free spiritual life of moral 
agents under the kingdom of Christ as the Son 
of David. 

§ 8, Now this higher covenant has been given 
us in the redemption which Christ accomphshed 
when He was here on earth, and of which He 
speaks in His great intercessory prayer : " I have 
glorified thee on the earth : I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do." Christianity, 
when so viewed, is a perfect work, admitting 
neither addition nor change — an ** eternal salva- 
tion," " an everlasting covenant, ordered in all 
things, and sure." It is no longer what it once 
was, a mere purpose of the Divine Mind or the 
prophetic anticipation of inspired men. It has 
taken its place among the immutable facts of 
human history. It involves a real and objective 
solution in human hfe of all the problems of our 
deliverance from sin and death. And as a great 
system of spiritual grace, it is available under the 
ministration of the Holy Spirit for the regeneration 
of mankind; and having determinate laws and 
doctrinal principles, it is open to the investigation 
of prepared minds, and is free to the acceptance 

• Jer. xxxi. 55 ; xxidii. 20, 25. 
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and use of the whole human race as the unspeak- 
able gift of God's grace. 

§ 9. There are some persons of great intellectual 
ability, who persistently adhere to the d priori 
method of deaKng with the highest questions of 
human interest, and who assume that it is a de- 
basement of spiritual thought to admit the media- 
tion of sensible facts as a help to its evolution. It 
has even been said, that *' eternal truth is uncon- 
ditioned and has no temporal history ; " that 
" there is no chronological element in revelation ; '* 
and that " spiritual things are exempt from pheno- 
menal laws, and have a subjective validity, inde- 
pendent of the testimony of the senses and the 
deductions made therefrom by the intellect ; " so 
that these transcendental objects are entirely be- 
yond the empirical treatment of induction. To 
beUevers, the fact of our Lord's incarnation is the 
answer to this objection. ** The word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth."* The light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God is seen in the face 
of Jesus Christ, although that face may at first 
sight, like aU greatest things, fail to give us that 
full impression of the infinite beauty which will 
grow upon us as we continue to gaze upon it. 

* John i. 14. " Hereby know ye the Spirit of God : Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God : and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is not of God : and this is that spirit of {>>ntichrist, whereof ye have 
heard that it should come ; and even now abeady is it in the world.'' 
— 1 John iv. 2, 8. 
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Apart from this revelation, there may be " secret 
things which belong unto the Lord our God," and 
which are quite inaccessible to human inquiiy. In 
the external world, invisible light is ever radiating 
from the sun into all parts of starless space. It is 
that portion of it alone which strikes upon the 
atmosphere, or is reflected from other material 
objects, that is actually available for the purposes 
of vision and of scientific examination. Our need, 
in this world is not the inheritance of all existing 
truth, but the knowledge of that specific truth 
which is able to make us wise unto salvation, and 
which is given in our Lord's life : " the truth as it 
is in Jesus.'* Men, ignorant of this provision of 
the Divine bounty, may in sentimental self-pity cry 
lor "more light;" as if their condition was that 
of men having good eyes in a dark world, whereas 
it is really that of men with diseased eyes Hving in 
a world of light. " The true Kght now shineth, " 
but we faU to perceive it, and then go about de- 
ploring the darkness and poverty of our present lot, 
as if our heavenly Father had not cared for the 
spiritual wants of His children. We complain of 
the penury of our resources, when we ought rather 
to blame ourselves for the inveteracy of our preju- 
dices and the indocility of our minds. 

§ 10. God has indeed given us in Christ the very 
Light we need ; but He has so given it — given it 
under such conditions of economy and reserve — as 
to make the very reception of it an experimental pro- 
cess of moral discipline and salvation. The soeming 
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narrowness and poverty of His gift, and the dif- 
ficulty we find in appropriating it to the actual 
uses of life, are the results of our own ignorance 
and extravagance of desire. We wish for answers 
to all kinds of mysterious and irrelevant questions, 
instead of trying to interpret the facts which lie 
before our eyes. But the Divine mercy is inex- 
orably better to us than to indulge us in our own 
wishes. That we are permitted " to know but in 
part " is for our advantage, and so far justifies the 
seemingly paradoxical saying that " a part is better 
than the whole ; " and a patient resignation to the 
unknowable, releases the energies of the mind from 
useless labour, and leaves them free to be directed 
to their proper work. Intellectual aspiration is not 
thereby suppressed, but guided. In optical instru- 
ments portions of the tubes are blackened expressly 
to obliterate light, so that the vision of specific 
objects may not be distracted by superfluous raye. 
And so quiet and persistent is the Divine forbear- 
ance, that God will wait till we are ready to yield 
to His method of grace, though thousands of years 
of self-willed indocility should have to, pass away 
before we see the blessedness of submission. Many 
a door remains closed to us, only because our true way 
leads onward. If we turn to the right hand or to 
the left and find no opening, we may petulantly 
complain of the narrowness of the gospel, even 
though, in the time of our need, the path leads on 
to the infinite and eternal No self-willed endeav* 
our of ours will enable us to break through the 
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limitations of the divine covenant. *' I will hedge 
up thy way with thorns, and make a wall, that she 
shall not find her paths. And shi9 shall follow after 
her lovers, but she shall not overtake them ; and 
she shall seek them, but shall not find them ; then 
shall she say, I will go and return to my first hus- 
band ; for then was it better with me than now." 

§ 11. It will be evident, from the foregoing re- 
marks, that there is a very wide difference between 
the method of collecting the principles of Chris- 
tianity directly from the facts of the gospel, and 
that metaphysical treatment of Christianity which 
has sometimes been adopted by philosophical theo- 
logians.* The diflference is seen, not only in the 
method itself, but also in the spirit by which it is 
pervaded and the 'results obtained. Metaphysics 
are entirely independent of historical facts, and 
have only to do with abstract principles or ideal 
truths, which would be the same if the world had 
never existed at all, or if the history and character 
of its inhabitants had been altogether different 
from what they are. Metaphysical inquiry depends 
upon the play of the reasoning faculty, exercising 
itself upon assumed principles, according to the 
laws of a formal logic ; and is only concerned that 
the process be correctly gone through, even though 

* " A Chiistianity after the fiEbshion of modern philosophers and 
pantheists, without a personal God, without inunortaHty, without 
human individuahty, without historical faith, is no Christianity to me, 
though it may be a very intellectual and a very ingenious philosophy. 
I have often said that I do not know what to do with a metaphysical 
God, and that I will have none but the God of tlie Bible, who is heart 
to heart with us." — Niebuhr's " Life and Letters," vol. ii. p. 125, 
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the conclusion reached should in no way correspond 
with the reahty of things. In inductive knowledge, 
on the contrary, the first object is to obtain true 
premises from the real world, and so to furnish the 
mind with principles proper for deductive reason- 
ing. It seeks for these principles by interpreting 
and explaining the facts to which the particular 
branch of knowledge refers. In a word, meta- 
physics are determined by the logic of consistency, 
whilst positive science is ruled by the logic of 
facts.* 

§ 12. The metaphysical process is, indeed, of 
great service in the economy of our spiritual train- 
ing, although it only indirectly contributes to the 
determination of concrete truth. AU thought, in 
every department of knowledge, has in it a meta- 
physical or ideal element, which refuses to be sup- 
pressed. And although this ideal element, even 
where it most nearly touches actual life, is never 
completely reahsed, yet it always determines the 
degree in which- outward facts approach a transcen- 
dental standard of truth. Mathematics, themselves, 
are metaphysics reduced to scale, and so within 
their special limits become capable of being applied 
to concrete matter. Quantitative metaphysics, (as 
mathematics may be called,) thus become for our 

* " A system of philosophy is bound by two main requisitions : it 
ought to be true, and it ought to be reasoned. ... Of these obHgations, 
the latter is more stringent ; it is more proper that philosophy should 
be reasoned, than that it should be true. ... A system which is 
reasoned without being true, is always of higher value than a system 
which is true without being reasoned." — Ferrier's " Institutes of 
Mctax)hy8ics," pp. 1, 2, 
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mental processes, within certain limits, what in- 
struments of exact measurement are for material 
manipulation. But, then, in order to be of any 
practical value, the mental instrument must have 
commensurate matter to deal with, otherwise the 
abstract can in no way determine material things. 
A metaphysical treatment of human conduct at- 
tempts to deal with history as an exact science; 
but the attempt, except perhaps in the curious 
application of the law of probability to human 
actions, has not yet succeeded. No mathematical 
formulas yet known to us can be brought to bear 
upon the problems of human nature, or upon the 
gospel facts. There may be '^ Mathematical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy," (to use the title of 
Newton's great work), but the mathematical prin- 
ciples of moral philosophy, if such there be, are 
entirely unknown to the mind of man. 

§ 13. Moreover, it is in the field of metaphysics 
that the human mind first becomes conscious of its 
wonderful powers of combination and deduction. 
The process is profoundly flattering to the just 
pride of human reason, on account of the rapidity 
and consistency of its results, the brilliancy of its 
imaginative creations, and its independence of 
material facts. The mind finds, in its free and 
unfettered exercise and range of excursion into the 
unseen, a joy like "the joy of the wild ass" ranging 
among the boundless spaces of the desert, and 
never yet made to bear the yoke of humble labour. 
It is in this way it learns to feel its strength and 
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agility ; and it must even be added that it is thus, 
IQ the long run, it learns to discover the fruitless- 
ness of its marvellous activity when so employed. 
For nothing in the history of the human mind is 
more certain than the fact that our earliest specu- 
lations show a singular contempt for the common 
things which lie at hand, ready for our mental use, 
whilst they spontaneously attack the most insoluble 
questions, upon subjects the most persistently in- 
accessible to all decisive, practical investigation. 
** It is a mistake to suppose,'' says Lord Macaulay,* 
" that subtile speculations touching the Divine at- 
tributes, the origin of evil, the necessity of human 
actions, the foundation of moral obligation, imply a 
high degree of intellectual culture. Such specula- 
tions, on the contrary, are in a peculiar manner 
the delight of intelligent children and half-civilised 
men." 

§ 14. It is not needful for the purposes of this 
essay, that I should enter further iuto the details of 
the inductive method. Those who wish to pursue 
the subject may consult the well-known works of 
Whewell, Herschel, Mill, and Baiu. 

§ 15. In conclusion, it will appear that what is 
called the ground of induction (whether in physical 
or Christian inquiry) is held as such either by an 
intuitive instinct or by the exercise of faith in the 
immutabihty of the Divine order. Experience has 
to do with the past, and it can give us no demon- 
strative assurance that the future will resemble it. 

* Edinburgh Review^ No. cxlv. jp. 280. 

8 
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I may be quite sure that the honey which I found 
sweet yesterday will be sweet to-morrow, and that 
the friend I have trusted during all my past life 
will be equally worthy of my trust hereafter ; but 
the certainty, in all such cases, involves a venture 
of faith. And it is by a venture of faith that 
we look forward to the realisation of those Chris- 
tian principles and hopes which the facts of 
the gospel have actually exemplified and taught 
us to expect. To the consideration of the nature 
of this faith and the conditions of its exercise I 
shall now proceed. 
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Then said they unto him, What shall we do, that we might 
work the worhs of Qod f Jesue a/nswered and said unto them. This 
is the worJc of Qod, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent, — 
John yL 28, 29. 



CHAPTEE L 

THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OP FAITH IN CHRIST. 

§ 1. So far as we have already gone, Christianity 
must be allowed to take its place among the facts 
of the world, and to have a right to be treated as 
a reality in the history of the past. But we have 
now to remember, that Christianity claims to be 
far more than a mere historical fact. It claims to 
be a Divine gospel, sent from heaven for the salva- 
tion of the world, a kingdom of God on earth, a 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, and itself 
a prophecy of the final redemption of the world 
from sin and death. With these claims it appeals 
to the faith of mankind, and demands of them 
not only a belief in its events as historical facts, 
but a behef in its adaptation, when received into 
the heart, to bring about the results it has under- 
taken to secure. Accordingly, faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth, as the Son of God and the Saviour of 
the world, is the fundamental principle upon which 
the Catholic Church has, by a true instinct, firmly 
put down its foot, and on which (in profession at 
least) it has ever stood. 

§ 2. The apostles of Christ, at the very beginning 
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of their enterprise, were challenged, in the most 
pubUc manner, in the presence of the rulers of 
their people, openly to declare " by what power or 
by what name '* they were acting, and so in effect 
to make known, before all oomig generationa of 
mankind, the fundamental principle of the revolu- 
tion which they inaugurated. ** Then Peter, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, said unto them. Be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the 
dead, even by him doth this man stand here 
before you whole. This is the stone which was 
set at nought of you builders, which is become the 
head of the comer. Neither is there salvation in 
any other : for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved." * And he repeats the assertion in his first 
epistle : *^ Wherefore also it is contained in the 
scripture, Behold, I lay in Sion a chief corner 
stone, elect, precious : and he that believe th on 
him shall not be confounded. Unto you there- 
fore which believe he is precious : but unto them 
which be disobedient, the stone which the builders 
disallowed, the same is made the head of the 
corner, and a stone of stumbling, and a rock of 
offence, even to them which stumble at the word, 
being disobedient." t 

§ 3. Such is the fundamental principle on which 
Christianity openly put itself before the world. 

• Acte iv. H, 12. 1 1 Pet. ii. 6-8. 
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Nothing could be more definite and explicit. The 
person put forward as the object of saving faith, 
was no theological abstraction, but a Person who 
only a few weeks before had been living among 
them, so that Peter could say, " Ye men of Israel, 
hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know : him being 
dehvered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain : whom God hath 
raised up, having loosed the pains of death." * 
Any attempt to construct the fabric of Christian 
thought or Christian life must depend upon fidelity 
to this faith as its formative law, or constituent 
idea. It may or may not be possible to form an 
inductive science of Christianity ; but if it should 
ever be formed at all, its defining principle must 
be faith in Jesus Christ, as the one name given 
under heaven among men, whereby we must be 
saved; Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, t 

• Acts ii. 22-24. 

t In a review of " Ecco Homo/' which appeared some years ago in a 
Homan CathoUc magazine, and is attrihuted to Dr. Newman, it is said 
that the author of that work invited men " to betake themselves to the 
contemplation of our Lord's character, as it is recorded by the Evan- 
gehsts, as carrying with it its own evidence, dispensing with extrinsic 
proof, and claiming authoritatively by itself the faith and devotion of 
all to whom it is presented." The review then goes on to say, " Such 

an argument is, of course, as old as Christianity Its special 

force lies in its directness ; it comes to the point at once, and concen- 
trates in itself evidence, doctriuCi and devotion^ In theological Ian* 
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§ 4. The method of Christian incuiry which I 
am here endeavouring to expound, contemplates 
tliree things : (1) The process by which general 
truths are collected from the original facts of the 
gospel; (2) the ethical conditions necessary to 
be observed in conducting the process ; and (3) 
the experimental application of the truths, so ob- 
tained, to the formation of character and to the 
conduct of life. In each of these views of 
Christian inquiry, faith in Christ occupies a fimdr- 
mental place. In the first, faith in Christ is the 
ground of induction. In the second, faith in 
Christ is the first duty of discipleship. And in the 
third, faith in Christ is the first condition of vital 
union with Him, as the source of all spiritual life 
and fruitfulness. Faith in Christ is, therefore, the 
fundamental postulate in each of the three views of 
Christian inquiry above indicated. Christ is the 
centre of the Christian circle ; this, all will admit 
— all at least who accept the method which teaches 



guage, it is the motivum credibilitatit, the objectum materiale, aod 
iiie formalef all in one ; it unites human reason and supernatural faitli 
in one complex act, and it comes home to all men, educated and 
ignorant, young and old. And it is the point to which, after all and 
in fact, all religious minds tend, and in which tliey ultimately rest, 
even if they do not start &om it. Without an intimate apprelionsion 
of the personal character of our Saviour, what professes to be faith is 
little more than an act of ratiocination. If faith is to live, it must love ; 
it must lovingly live in. the Author of faith as a true and living being, 
in Deo vivo et vero, according to tlie saying of the Samaritans to their 
townswoman : * We now believe, not for thy saying ; for we ourselves 
have heard him/ Many doctrines may be held implicitly, but to see 
Him as if intuitively is the very promise and gift of Him who is the 
object of the intuition. We are constrained to believe when it is He 
that speaks to us about Himself.'* — *' The Month,** Jime, ISGG, p. 553. 
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US to look for the meaning of a thing in the thing 
itself — even though they should he unwilling to 
believe Him to be the centre of the whole of God's 
universe. 

§ 6. The knowledge of Christ which is obtained 
by simple experience, and that which is obtained 
by formal inquiry, are mutually helpful. And in 
this, as well as in all other parts of human life, 
experience goes before science, a knowledge of 
facts precedes the formation of theories. We 
enjoy the warmth and light of the sun, long before 
we think of analysing its rays. There is speech 
before there is grammar; reasoning before there 
is logic ; persuasion before there is rhetoric. Sys- 
tematic inquiry into the Christian facts by the 
method of induction, if it should ever be carried 
into effect, must be among the latest efforts of 
the human mind. But whether we deal with the 
gospel in the character of simple disciples, living 
upon it as our daily bread, or in that of scientific 
inquirers, searching into its doctrinal significance, 
we must begin with the principle of faith in Christ. 
Both Christian experience and Christian science 
are developments of the same principle in different 
regions of the Christian life. A true experience 
and a true science must eventually correspond with 
each other. They may differ in the history of their 
growth, but they will agree in their first truth and 
in their final expression. 

§ 6. It is now important to observe that the 
Objective truth of the principle itseK is, by no 
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means dependent upon the Subjective entertain- 
ment we give it. That Jesus Christ is the anointed 
Saviour of the world, is an eternal, changeless 
truth, whether we believe it or not. Our unbelief 
may deprive us of the benefit of salvation, but it 
can never ** make the faithfulness of God without 
effect. " * Truth does not begin to be truth when 
we accept it, nor does it cease to be truth when 
we reject it. " If we beUeve not, yet he abideth 
faithful: he cannot deny himself ." t This is the 
true resting-place of the soul. '^ God, willing more 
abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an 
oath : that by two immutable things, in which it 
was impossible for God to lie, we might have a 
strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us." J 

• Bom. iu. 3. +2 Tim. ii. 13. J Hcb. vi. 17, 18. 
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HOW THE PRINCIPLE WAS OBTAINED. 

§ !• If the truth, that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Saviour of the world, is to obtain a definite intel- 
lectual value as the ground of a systematic know- 
ledge of Christianity, we can scarcely avoid such 
questions as the following : — How did we come to 
know that it really is a truth ? In what way did 
we ascertain that it occupies a place of such unique 
and fundamental importance among the moral 
forces of the world ? How can we be quite sure 
that it is to be accepted as the only scientific basis 
of Christian knowledge? These questions must 
first be fairly met, before we can obtain an adequate 
ground or imiversal Christian premise, as a warrant 
for all subsequent inductive inference from the 
facts of the Redeemer's life and work. 

§ 2. Every science, when viewed under its logi- 
cal aspect, has its great fundamental principles, 
or points of departure. These principles take, 
for the sciences to which they respectively belong, 
the character of First Truths ; and when they are 
clearly made out, they are capable of being ex- 
pressed in the words of some simple formula* 
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There are three different ways in which such 
priQciples are originally obtained : first, by spon- 
taneous Intuition; secondly, by the slow process 
of Induction ; and thirdly, by Supernatural Eeve- 
lation. No other way seems possible. But by 
whatever method they are obtained, such prin- 
ciples demand a loyal acceptance at our hands; 
they may be inserted in text books and used in 
education, and they are to be relied upon and 
verified by a courageous appliqation in deductive 
reasoning and in practical life. All working 
principles partake of this positive character. As 
knowledge increases, they may have to be modified 
in their expression ; or they may be absorbed into 
higher truths ; or they may even be found to break 
down under the weight of new experience. In all 
the physical sciences, the fundamental principle 
upon which successful inquiry depends, is faith in 
the settled constitution and changeless order of 
the material world. In Christianity, our first 
principle is faith in the immutability of Christ as 
the Saviour of the world. What I now propose 
is, to endeavour to determine in what way this 
principle is obtained, and on what authority its 
fundamental character is guaranteed to us. 

Section 1. — Was it by Natural Intuition? 

§ 3. That some truths are obtained by what may 
be called intuitive experience, is universally ad- 
mitted. We need no reasoning to learn that fire 
is hot to our feeling, that honey is sweet to our 
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taste, or that the rose is fragrant to our smell. In 
all such cases, the truth is seen at once by an im- 
mediate and direct perception, so that there is no 
pause, no hesitation, no doubt, no deliberative 
judgment, but a simple insight on the bare con- 
tact with the object. All that is needful in such 
experience, is that the object shall be fairly pre- 
sented to the mind through the sense, and then 
the assent is sure to follow as a matter of course. 
Such intuitive perceptions are said to be universal, 
because all men, everywhere and in all ages, are 
ready to accept them, just as the eye receives light 
and sees, and the lungs receive air and breathe, by 
a law of nature which acts spontaneously. Among 
such truths are, I think, the reality of our own 
sensations and thoughts, our personal identity, the 
existence of other persons and of the material 
world, and perhaps the fact of universal causa- 
tion. I have called such intuition an experienoe, 
because all perception is the result of the combined 
action of subject and object. It differs from ten- 
tative experience simply in the promptitude and 
certainty of its action.* 

§ 4. Now, on looking at the facts of the case 
before us, it must be at once apparent thai it is by 

• CI ^iixths are kDown to ns in two ways : some are known directly, 
and of themselves ; some through the medium of other truths. The 
former are the subject of intuition or consciousness ; the latter, of in- 
ference. The truths known by intuition are the original premises from 
which all others are inferred. Our assent to the conclusion being 
grounded on the truth of the premises, we never could arrive at any 
knowledge by reasoning, unless something could be known antece- 
dently to all reasoning." — Mill^s '* Logic*' Introduction, § 4. 
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no sucli prompt and natural intuition that men 
receive Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world ; 
or that they come to regard a personal adjustment 
of spiritual relationship to Him as the only true 
means by which the world's moral future can be 
secured, however benign it may be in regard to 
the character and destiny of individual men. The 
anticipation of the philosopher who ventured to 
predict that if virtue ever appeared incarnate upon 
earth, all men would be at once forced to do her 
homage, was not nearly so true to actual human 
nature as the inspired language of the prophet 
Isaiah, **He hath no form nor comeliness; and 
when we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him. He is despised and re- 
jected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief : and we hid as it were our faces from 
him ; he was despised and we esteemed him 
not." * These were the words of the prophet ; 
and how truly they have been fulfilled, the whole 
history of men's behaviour towards Christ is one 
continual proof. ^' He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not." The very nation 
which had been especially educated! to receive 
Him, was condemned by the apostle in language 
which sums up the melancholy history of the blind- 
ness of their hearts : " The God of our fathers 
hath glorified his Son Jesus; whom ye dehvered 

• Isa. Uii. 2, 8. 

f " The law was our Bchoolm aster to bring us unto Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith.'* — GaL iii. 24. 
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up, and denied him in the presence of Pilate, 'when 
he was determined to let him go. But ye denied 
the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer 
to be granted unto you ; and killed the Prince 
of life, whom God hath raised from the dead ; 
whereof we are witnesses."* And with this evi- 
dence of their spiritual dulness agrees the language 
of our Lord HimseK: " If I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did, they 
had not had sin : but now have they both seen 
and hated both me and my Father." f 

§ 5. And if we look to later times, many of the 
greatest minds have failed to see the truth of 
Christ's claims to be the Saviour of the world. 
The case of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman em- 
peror, is mentioned by Mr. J. S. Mill as a striking 
example of this fact. ** Placed at the summit of 
all the previous attainments of humanity, with an 
open unfettered intellect, and a character which 
led him, of himself, to embody in his moral writ- 
ings the Christian ideal, he yet failed to see that 
Christianity was to be a good and not an evil to 
the world, with his duties to which he was so 
deeply penetrated. Existing society he knew to 
be in a deplorable state. But such as it was he 
saw, or thought he saw, that it was held together, 
and prevented from being worse, by beUef and 
reverence of the received divinities. As a ruler 
of mankind, he deemed it his duty not to suffer 
society to faU to pieces ; and he saw not how, if 

• Acts iii. 13-15. f John xv. 24. 
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its existing ties were removed, any other could be 
formed which could again knit it together. The 
new religion openly aimed at dissolving these 
ties: unless, therefore, it was his duty to adopt 
that religion, it seemed to be his duty to put it 
down. Inasmuch, then, as the theology of Chris- 
tianity did not appear to him true, or of Divine 
origin ; inasmuch as this strange history of a cru- 
cified God was not credible to him, and a system 
which purported to rest entirely upon a foundation, 
to him, so wholly unbelievable, could not be fore- 
seen by him to be that renovating agency which, 
after all abatements, it has, in fact, proved to be ; 
the gentlest and most amiable of philosophers and 
rulers, under a solemn sense "of duty, authorised 
the persecution of Christianity. To my mind this 
is one of the most tragical facts in all history." * 
The same writer also says : ** It can do truth no 
service to blink the fact, known to all who have 
the most ordinary acquaintance with Uterary his- 
tory, that a large portion of the noblest and most 
valuable moral teaching has been the work, not 
only of men who did not know, but of men who 
knew and rejected the Christian faith." t 

§ 6. These statements are sufficient to prove 
that there is no universal spontaneous instinct of 
the human heart, whereby men are prompted to 
commit themselves by a hearty faith to Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of the world. *' No man 
can come to me," our Lord has said, " except the 

• MiU on Liberty, pp. 49, 50. f I^id- P- 93. 
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Father which hath sent me draw him." Then, 
indeed, faith becomes an intuition of the mind 
which discovers that Jesus is ''the chief amono: 
ten thousand and altogether lovely," and which 
henceforth accepts Him as Lord and Master of the 
soul. But such personal feelings do not furnish 
the scientific ground of thought for which we are 
seeking, however satisfactory they may be to our 
own minds. 

Section 2. — ^Was it by Induction ? 

§ 7. The nature of the inductive process has 
already been considered at some length. At 
present it will be enough to observe that, if intui- 
tion signifies a spontaneous insight into truth, 
induction is insight into truth that comes as the 
result of investigation, conjecture, and earnest 
thought. There is experience in both cases : but 
in intuition the experience is direct and spon- 
taneous, whilst in induction it is gradual, tenta- 
tive, and self-corrective. According to the views 
already stated, induction may be regarded as the ' 
mental process by which we collect general 
principles from particular facts. And the question 
for us to consider is this : Is the fundamental 
principle of Christianity — the principle which is to 
form the ground of all subsequent inductions, and 
to guarantee them, — itself obtained by induction ? 
Or, in other words, is it possible, by the process 
of induction alone, as applied either to the facts 

of our Lord's life or to the past results of His 

9 
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life upon human character and upon the moral 
condition of the race, to reach the conclusion that 
Jesus is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world ; and, as such, the sufficient ground of hope 
and confidence for the perfect emancipation of 
mankind fi'om the power of sin and death ? We 
have ahready seen that this conviction is not 
reached by a natural intuition of the mind. Our 
present inquiry is : Do we reach it by the slower 
process of a reasoned induction, independently of 
supernatural assistance ? 

§ 8. That our Lord constantly recognised that 
which we have learnt to call the inductive process 
of inference as a valid exercise of human reason 
in religion, there can be no doubt. No one can 
forget how often He points to what He didj as the 
evidence of what He was ; how He sanctioned the 
great inductive maxim that " the tree is known by 
its fruit ; " how He reproved men for not extend- 
ing to the moral order the method of reasoning 
which they employed in reference to physical 
phenomena. " He said unto them, When it is 
evening, ye say. It will be fair weather : for the 
sky is red. And in the morning. It will be foul 
weather to-day: for the sky is red and lowering. 
O ye hypocrites, je can discern the face of the 
sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the 
times? "* But at that period the use of induction 
as a method of scientific inquiry into the facts of 
nature was, even amongst the most advanced 

• Matt xvi. 2, 3. 
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people, very feebly developed, and it was scarcely 
at all applied to the investigation of the facts of 
human life, of history, and of reUgious truth ; so 
that we cannot be surprised if the Jews failed to 
apply it to the events which were taking place 
before their eyes in our Lord's life. 

§ 9. But now that Christianity has been for 
nearly two thousand years in the world, and has 
during that period been operating upon human 
character, it might be supposed that a careful 
observation of the facts furnished by the past 
history of the Church, would be sufficient to yield 
up a principle, sufficiently general, to become the 
logical basis of a complete theory of salvation. 
We are, however, forced to admit that what has 
passed under the name of Christianity, does not 
satisfy the demands of inductive science. For as 
the matter actually stands, the salvation of the 
world is still only in an incipient state. We have 
indeed, in the history of the past, numerous facts 
to prove the wonderful power of Christianity to 
renew individual character and to regenerate social 
Ufe. And such experience warrants the most hope- 
ful feelings respecting the further triumphs of 
Christianity. All this is most thankfully admitted. 
But the same history which records the benefits 
which have been secured to mankind by the gospel, 
contains also much that has been done in the 
name of Christianity, which leads thoughtful men 
to hesitate before they would be prepared, on the 

ground of past experience alone, to give to Chris- 

9 * 
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tianity the prerogative of actually presiding over 
the moral future of the world. What are called 
the ** ages of faith " may have had their special 
excellencies, but they had also their great vices, 
and they can hardly be contemplated as fulfil l ing 
our idea of a regenerated humanity ; and to repeat 
them would be to throw back the progress of the 
world's salvation. 

§ 10. Indeed, the experience of the past has 
been so chequered, and the progress of Christianity 
so slow, that even earnest behevers have need of 
a firmer ground than that furnished by the history 
of the Church to justify their faith in Christ as the 
all-sufficient Saviour of the world. ** I do not 
wonder," says Archbishop Thompson, "that God 
is omnipotent, that He hates sin, that the soul 
shall live for ever, reunited to a glorified body. 
But I wonder, and with trembling, that after the 
Redeemer paid the price — and a price so past 
computing — so much of the fruit of redemption 
remains still to be gathered. I find it hard, 
beUeving in Calvary, to believe in Whitechapel 
and St. Giles's.'' * And others, engaged in the 
ministry of that very gospel to which we attribute 
such a saving power, have often been tempted to 
yield to a feeling of despair. They have needed 
no infidel arguments to dishearten them. Their 
own experience has been enough to make them 
hesitate and doubt. Had they not been supported 

• " Life in the Light of God's Word," by the Archbishop of York, 
p. 117. 
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by an inward faith in the Divine promises, they 
would have been ready to give up all, as if the 
fundamental principle of salvation were sliding 
away from beneath them, when brought to a prac- 
tical test. Many an earnest servant of Christ has 
had to meet with disappointment and to retire in 
despair. It is at such moments that they have 
learnt to understand the bitterness which led the 
prophet to turn away from his hearers with the 
angry words: *'My soul loathed them, and their 
soul also abhorred me. Then said I, I will not feed 
you : that that dieth, let it die ; and that that is 
to be cut off, let it be cut off; and let the rest eat 
every one the flesh of another."* 

§ 11. It is even difficult to obtain an adequate 
statement of the problem itself, and to say what is 
really meant by the salvation of the world. To 
some persons it will seem strange that, at the 
present day, such a question should have to be 
opened afresh. But in reaUty there is perhaps no 
single point that more urgently requires to be 
brought forward for reconsideration. If we are 
called to take a part, consciously and intelligently, 
in introducing Christ's salvation into human life, 
we must have a true conception of the nature of 
that salvation. All human work, especially work 
which relates to our spiritual life, must be informed 
with true thought. If our ideas do not correspond 
with Christ's, we shall be at cross purposes with 
Him, and so we may hinder instead of helping the 
progress of His gospel. 

• Zech. xi. 8, 9. 
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§ 12. The idea of salyation which we collect from 
the gospel, does not consist in the perpetuation of 
our personal being and identity in a future life — 
the mere immortality of the soul. Nor is it the 
heathen idea of our passing into Elysian Fields, a 
mere going to heaven when we die, or a change of 
external condition irrespective of personal holiness. 
The Jewish conception differed widely from this ; it 
was for the most part secularist and national, and 
contemplated the reign of a temporal Messiah and 
the spread of His empire over all nations. But 
whatever elements of truth these several views may 
contain, they do not touch the heart of the matter. 
Man is a sioner, and has come short of the glory of 
God. The Christian idea of salvation begins with 
the recognition of this great spiritual fact. Sin is 
a transgression of law, and the law which we have 
transgressed is the ideal law of our human nature. 
This law, is holy, just, and good. Were God to give 
up this law, or to lower it to the condition of our 
weakness. He would thereby proclaim the failure 
of His eternal purpose respecting us. Accordingly 
the gospel of Christ, in magnifying the law, and in 
insistiQg upon the fact that our transgression of it 
is not to be palliated as a misfortune, but charged 
upon us as a sin and a disgrace, upholds the true 
ideal of human nature, and justifies God in the 
demand which he makes upon it. Moreover, the 
gospel provides for the forgiveness of sin by no less 
a sacrifice than the precious blood of Christ. It 
then promises that the righteousness of the law 
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shall be fulfilled in us, and the Divine ideal of our 
nature secured by the actual renewal of our whole 
being by the power of the Holy Spirit. And finally 
it reveals to us the resurrection of the dead and the 
life of the world to come. 

§ 13. But the salvation of the individual, as a 
spiritual process, cannot go forward without at the 
same time advancing the social condition of man- 
kind. Indeed, the salvation of persons and the 
salvation of society proceed by a constant action 
and reaction upon each other — persons saving 
society, and society saving persons. This is no 
vicious circle. To say, as Dr. Newman does,* that 
*4n reHgion each must begin, go on, and end for 
himself;" that the rehgious history of each indi- 
vidual is as solitary and complete as the history of 
the world ; and that *' the world ever remains in its 
infancy, as regards the cultivation of moral truth ' ' 
— is an exaggeration of the principle of independ- 
ency, and is contrary to fact. The Christian hope 
bids us look for the time when we shall *' all come 
in the imity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 

* " Newman*s Sermons/* vol. vii. p. 248. — It may here be added that 
although personal character mnst in every case grow np from its owo 
germ, and the grace needed must ever come fresh and fresh from the 
Holy Spirit, yet it does not follow that the world must ever continue in 
its infancy, and remain no better than it was when the flood came, but 
rather grow worse and worse with the lapse of time, as Dr. Newman 
asserts. Evil may, indeed, become more evil, but then, to counter- 
balance this, good becomes more good, and a larger quantity of humai) 
personahty becomes Christian. Every life may be a new life ; but its 
helps and conditions may vastly improve, and all the outward elements 
wjiich act upon it may, as time goes on, be vastly better than those that 
went before. It is better to be the least in the kingdom of heaven than 
under any other dispensa'ion of rehgion. — See St, Matthew xi. 11. 
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the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ;'' 
and this corporate perfection is to be secured *^ by 
that which every joint supplieth." There can be 
no perfected salvation for any one of us by himself 
alone, either in this hfe or the life to come. 

§ 14. And so, too, on the same principle of 
solidarity, the past helps the present, and the 
present tends to perfect the past. ^* He that soweth 
and he that reapeth are to rejoice together." The 
last comers may always say of those who have gone 
before them : God has '* provided some better 
thing for us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect."* 

§ 15. Moreover, the Christian idea of salvation 
reaches also to the relations in which we stand to 
the forces of nature, for salvation is not limited to 
the transformation of moral character and of social 
life. The most casual reading of the Gospels ought 
at once to show us the fact that the salvation 
Christ has wrought for us is a physical as well as a 
spiritual victory. It is the removal of the curse 
upon nature, as well as the regeneration of the soul. 
The works which He did w^ere essential arid con- 
stituent parts of the salvation wliicli He perfected^ 
and not mere evidential adjuncts to it. They are 
samples and pledges of a power permanently avail- 
able in actual life. Nothing can be more emphatic 
than the declaration of our Lord : ^' Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, he that beheveth on me, the works 

• Heb. xi. 40. 
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that I do shall he do also ; and greater works than 
these shall he do; because I go unto. my Father. 
And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son."* 
And then we have the wonderful prophecy, ' * Thou 
crownedst him with glory and honour, and didst set 
him over the works of Thy hands : . Thou hast put 
aU things in subjection under his feet. For in that 
he put all in subjection under him. He left nothing 
that is not put under him." t And further, we read, 
that ** the earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
For the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God." J 

§ 16. Such is the salvation which we believe God 
has provided for the world in Christ, and in the 
appropriation of this salvation, in actual experience, 
we are called upon to be " labourers together with 
God." It involves the necessity of vast changes, 
both in ourselves and in the world around us ; but 
change is not always improvement. Experiments 
may be made in the cause of progressive ameliora- 
tion, which may break down and end in failure and 
disappointment. We require the guidance of a sure 
principle in our attempts to work forward to our 
better future. And the question is : Do the facts 
of history and the past experience of the Church 
lead us to the conclusion that Jesus Christ is not 
only able to do aU this, but that He has already 

* JoLn xiv. 12, 13. + Heb. ii. 7. J Rom.viii. 19-21. 
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^drtually done it on our behalf; and to believe it, 
not simply as a devout sentiment or as an empirical 
generalisation, but as a truth so demonstrable, that 
it shall take its place as the ground of induction in 
all our subsequent inquiries into the facts of the 
gospel ? 

§ 17. We who are Christ's disciples do believe 
that to the uttermost of the Christian idea of 
salvation He is able to save the world. But this 
beUef does not amount to a scientific induction 
resting upon the experience of the past. And 
although many facts confirm this behef when the 
truth is once made known to us from other sources, 
we should, I think, have failed to discover it for 
ourselves. How indeed could we ? The very idea 
of such a salvation departs so widely from the range 
of any past experience, and even from any definite 
hope of realisation in human life, and sweeps away, 
like the pathway of a comet, into such untravelled 
regions of religious, moral, social, and physical 
possibility, that the unaided effort of reason, under 
the severest control of the inductive method, would 
have been utterly at a loss to discover, firom the 
facts known to us, the formula of its actual evolu- 
tion. We believe that '^we are complete in Christ ;" 
but we beUeve this, not on the ground of any past 
experience (which can only carry us a Httle way 
towards such a conclusion), bat for reasons higher 
than any past experience is able to supply.* 

* ** That oar success in abstract and physical research may aid us in 
extending our views to wliat may be called the social sciences, it is of 
primary importance in our choice, i^c/ioo^e we muH, between a logical 
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Section 3. — It was by Supernatural Revelation. 

§ 18. We are endeavouring to find out the man- 
ner in which we obtain possession of the truth that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world, so as to 
supply the intellectual requirement of a foundation 
or first tnith of Christian science. We have al- 
ready seen that neither intuition nor induction is 
sufficient for the purpose of yielding a principle of 
so high a generality, and charged with such far- 
reaching issues, and in the acceptance of which 
any error or mistake would be fraught with disaster 
to mankind. But we have now to observe that 
intuition and induction do not exhaust the methods 
in which it is possible for us to come into possession 
of general truths. Such truths may be obtained by 
a third method, namely, that of Divine revelation. 
" Particulars alone,*' says Mr. J. S. Mill, " are 
capable of being subjected to observation, and all 
knowledge that is derived from observation begins 
therefore, of necessity, in particulars; but our 
knowledge may, in cases of a certain description, be 
conceived as coming to us from other sources than 

and an empiiioal philosophy, that we should be well aware how far and 
with what restrictions and hamiliating conditions the former [or logical 
method] is possible or practicable. The citadel of truth equally vindi- 
cates its altitude, whether we measure it by toil and upward struggle, or 
by throwing ourselves headlong from its battlements. It is then that we 
are taught caution and reserve when observation presents us its axioms 
in a form inextricably involved, and when experiment is fraught 
with liazard to our happiness and that of others. A logical philosophy 
in such sciences which shall start from necessary and universal formnlce 
can only be safe when human history shall be complete, and the book 
of events on the point of closing for ever.*' — Sir John HerscheVa ArticU 
in the Quarterly Beview on WheweUi voL Ixviii. p. 222. 
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observation. It may present itself as coming from 
revelation; and the knowledge thus supernaturally 
commimicated may be conceived to comprise not 
only particular facts but general propositions, such 
as occur abundantly in the writings of Solomon 
and in the apostolic epistles." * 

§ 19. That Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the 
world is, in fact, a matter of supernatural revelation. 
The same grace which sent Christ into the world 
as God's unspeakable gift to us, went on to add 
the further mercy of enabling us, " by many infal- 
lible signs," to identify that gift in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth. We were not left to find out 
for ourselves, by our natural sagacity or by the 
slow method of scientific inquiry, who He was and 
the use we were to make of Him, as we have been 
left to discover the nature and uses of so many of 
the most precious medicines and agencies of the 
material world, which are now for the first time, 
after so many wasted years, beginning to be applied 
to the service of mankind. From the commence- 
ment of the gospel God has given special witness 
to His Son, and it is this witness which gives to 
faith in Christ that prerogative of fundamental 
certainty previous to actual experience w^liich alone, 
among all our knowledges, the science of Chris- 
tianity possesses. 

§ 20. There are two ways in which the Divine 

• Miirs ** Logic," bk. ii. chap. 3, § 11. It is only fair to say that 
this quotation is taken from the first edition of Mr. Mill's work, as the 
passage is somewhat modified in later editions. 
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witness to Christianity has been given to man- 
kind — internal in consciousness, and external in 
the region of sense. Of both these methods of 
Divine revelation there are many individual ex- 
amples, such as those of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
These men were singled out to receive the witness, 
not for themselves alone, but in the interest of us 
all. I will take the case of Peter, and exhibit the 
evidence in parallel columns. 

Internal Bevelation. External Revelation. 

** He saith unto them, But whom ''And after six days Jesus taketh 
say ye that I am? And Simon Peter, James, and John liis brother, 
Peter answered and said. Thou art and bringeth them up into an high 
the Christ, the Son of the living mountain apart, and was trans- 
God. And Jesus answered and figured before them. Then an- 
snid unto him, Blessed art thou, swered Peter, and said unto Jesus, 
Simon Bar-jona : for flesh and Lord, it is good for us to be here, 
blood hath not revealed it unto While he yet spake, behold, a 
thee, but my Father which is in bright cloud overshadowed them : 
heaven. And I say also unto thee, and behold a voice out of the 
That thou art Peter, and upon this cloud, which said. This is m^ 
rock w^ill I build my church; and beloved Son, in whom I am well 
the gates of hell shall not prevail pleased; hear ye him.'* And in after 
against it. And I will give unto days Peter refers to this scene, and 
thee the keys of the kingdom of asserts its real historical character, 
lieaven : and whatsoever thou shalt " We have not followed cunningly 
bind on earth shall be bound in de^^Red fables {fiv9ot^), when we 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt made known unto you the power 
loose on earth shall be loosed in and coming of our Lord Jesus 
heaven."* — Matt. xvL 15-19. Christ, but were eye-witnesses of 

his majesty. For he received from 
God the Father honour and glory, 
when there came such a voice to 
him from the excellent glory, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. And this voice which 
came from heaven we heard, when 
we were with him in the holy 
mount."— 2 Pet, i. 16-18. 



• The rebuke which was so soon afterwards given to Peter, ** Get 
thee behind me, Satan," serves to show that good and evil are mixed 
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Let tlie truth of these narratives be accepted as a 
matter of historic fact, and we feel that we have 
the authority of God for trusting in Jesus Christ 
and following Him as the true Head and Saviour 
of the world. ** If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater: for this is the witness 
of God which he hath testified of his Son. He that 
believeth not God hath made him a Har ; because he 
beUeveth not the record that God gave of his Son.* 
§ 21. And still further, the Divine witness is to 
be traced in another direction. Eedemption from 
physical evil is a constituent part of Christian 
salvation, and the germs of this are to be foimd 
in those works of healing and restoration which 
our Lord performed when He was here. Whether 
the power which He thus introduced and con- 
stantly exercised is capable of perpetuating itself 
in the world, and of becoming, under determinate 
and scientific conditions of development, perman- 
ently and increasingly available for the use of 
mankind, are questions which past experience does 
not enable us confidently to answer in the afl&rma- 
tive. It is, however, important to our present 
purpose to observe that the wonderful works which 
our Lord performed had in them an evidential 
power, even if they were not the initial acts of an 
abiding force. Miracles have their law of produc- 

togeiher in the same person, like the wheat and the tares in the 
parable. Principles can be taken up in their ideal simphcity and I e 
placed before the mind as objects of unqualified complacency. There 
is only one person whom it is safe to follow with entire trust, and that 
is Jesus Christ. * 1 John v. 9, 10. 
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tion, as all facts have. If they involve a violation 
of law, it is only in the sense that the coining in of 
a higher law supersedes or controls the action of a 
lower law. The laws of nature graduate ; and the 
lower laws can only be conquered by the higher — 
mechanical by chemical, chemical by vital, vital 
by intellectual, intellectual by moral, and moral 
by spiritual. All natural law, throughout this 
gradation, defies the intermeddling of mere will, 
however energetically it may be exercised. It is 
on this account that our Lord's miracles were by 
Himself declared to be accomplished by the Spirit 
of God, and that the powers bestowed upon the 
Church were called spiritual, not physical, gifts ; 
because, whilst they operated within the physical 
order, the source of their efficacy was from above. 
Accordingly, our Lord said, ** I have greater wit- 
ness than that of John : for the works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I do, bear witness of me that the Father hath 
sent me." * 

§ 22, But, of all the miracles, there is one that 
stands apart in solitary magnitude and significance. 
It is that of our Lord's resurrection. To this, 
special importance is attributed in the New Testa- 
ment. Our inward convictions, however strong, 
would be of Kttle value, unless we could anchor 
upon this holding ground external to ourselves. 
Subjective feeling would, without this objective 
reality, end in disappointment. The true value 

• John ▼. 86. 
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of such a miracle cannot, in this age at least, fail 
to be fully appreciated by scientific men, if only its 
historical reaUty is accepted. This is a vast gain 
to the cause of Christianity. It brings the whole 
matter to a definite issue. " If Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins. Then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished. And if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain." 
When miracles are lightly admitted, their force is 
not felt. The miracles of Moses were powerless 
so long as the "magicians did so with their enchant- 
ments." In presence of a thoughtful and scientific 
scepticism miracles recover their argumentative 
value if only they can pass the test of historical 
truth. For miracles, that are truly such, caiTy 
with them a large burden of proof. Hence the 
miracle of our Lord's resurrection is singled out as 
having special value. " Jesus Clnist was declared 
to be the Son of God W'ith power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead." We come to know **what is the exceed- 
ing greatness of God's power to us-ward who be- 
lieve, according to the working of his mighty 
power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead, and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places." " God hath raised 
him up from the dead, that our faith and hope 
might be in him." * 

• 1 Pet. i. 21. 
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Section 4. — Chbist's Pebsonal Claim. 

§ 23. As a matter of fact, faith in Christ, as our 
first principle in Christian inquiry, is found to rest 
very much upon the ground of His own personal 
claim to our confidence. It is true that in various 
ages of the world men have advanced pretensions 
of a very extravagant kind ; and such men have 
generally turned out to be fanatics, madmen, or 
designing impostors. But Christ's character is 
such as to make it absolutely absurd and unjust 
to think for a moment that He could fall under 
either of these categories. Honest men, when 
fairly appealed to, may be trusted to say what 
they are, or beheve themselves to be ; or to 
confess ignorance. In the case of most of us, 
conscious knowledge of ourselves extends to so 
small a portion of our being, that we should find 
it hard, if challenged with the question. Quid dicis 
de teipso ? to give any very satisfactory answer. 
But it was not so with Jesus Christ. He could 
say, " I know whence I came and whither I go." 
He knew the secret of His own personahty, and 
His special mission in the world. If such a man 
plainly tells us that He is the Son of God and 
the Saviour of the world, and demands of us 
an unlimited trust in Himself as the condition of 
salvation, then the matter is at last brought to 
the decisive issue of the alternative, that Jesus 
Christ was all He claimed to be, or else that He 
was the most perplexing moral anomaly the world 

10 
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has ever seen, working His way to the human 
heart by means of delusion and falsehood. Again 
and again the issue was raised during His ministry. 
1 select a few examples, differing as widely as 
possible in form of expression and circumstantial 
occasion, in order that we may see with what 
clearness and constancy He claimed the absolute 
right to the obedience and trust of the world, as 
the Christ of God. 

§ 24. First, there is the occasion on which the 
Jews plainly and earnestly appealed to Him, 
** What shall we do, that we might work the 
works of God ? '' This is just the case we should 
regard as critical, and should await the answer 
with suspended breath, as the crisis of an experi- 
ment which was to determine the fundamental 
principle of Christ's religion. Jesus answered and 
said unto them, ** This is the work of God, that 
ye beUeve on him whom he hath sent.*' * There 
is here no uncertain sound. 

§ 25. The second example is that recorded in 
the eighth chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
John. Here the witness takes another form. It 
opens with the announcement of an enormous 
pretension. " Then spake Jesus again unto them, 
sajang, I am the light of the world : he that 
foUoweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of Ufe. The Pharisees therefore 
said imto him. Thou bearest record of thyself; 
thy record is not true. Jesus answered and said 

* John vi. 28, 29. 
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unto them, Though I bear record of myself, yet 
my record is true : for I know whence I came and 
whither I go ; but ye cannot tell whence I come, 
and whither I go. Ye judge after the flesh ; I 
judge no man. And yet if I judge, my judgment 
is true : for I am not alone, but I and the Father 
that sent me. It is also written in your law, that 
the testimony of two men is true. I am one that 
bear witness of myself, and the Father that sent 
me beareth witness of me." * 

§ 26. The third occasion to which reference may 
be made, presents our Lord's testimony of Himself 
in another light. He had attracted so much atten- 
tion that a great multitude went with Him. The 
time was come when He thought fit to make 
known what His claim really was. *^ He turned, 
and said unto them. If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple. And 
whosoever doth not bear his cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple." t 

§ 27. The last and greatest occasion was that 
which resulted in His crucifixion. The crisis* was 
brought on by Caiaphas. The real issue was on this 
occasion fairly raised. The high priest administered 
to Him the judicial oath in the presence of the 
whole nation, as represented by the Sanhedrim, 
and our Lord accepted it. St. Matthew relates 
the event. "And the high priest qjaswered and 

• John viii. 12-18. f Luke xiv. 25-27. 

10* 
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said unto him, I adjure thee hy the living God, 
that thou tell us whether thou he the Christ, 
the Son of God. Jesus saith unto him. Thou hast 
said : nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter shall 
ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He 
hath spoken blasphemy ; what further need have 
we of witnesses ? behold, now ye have heard his 
blasphemy." * 

§ 28. Honest men may be trusted to understand 
their own views and purposes in life, or to confess 
their inability to do so when they are pressed upon 
the subject. If we begin to judge men's character 
by their actions, we soon come to judge their 
actions by their character. When we view Christ's 
claim to our confidence in the light of His char- 
acter, we do not hesitate to give Him our entire 
trust, t 

§ 29. Such is the evidence on which faith in 
Christ as the fundamental principle is founded. 
It combines nearly aU the kinds of proof available 
before the actual trial of Christ's saving power was 
fairly made by the world. And if it should now be 
said that this amounts after all only to a moral 
proof, and not to an absolute demonstration, the 

• Matt. xxvi. 68-66. 

t This may seem like reasoning in a ciix^le, bat it is the nniversal 
method of progress in experimental knowledge, the alternate use of 
induction and deduction. Moreoyer, the type of the reasoning would 
be, not a dosed carve, but an open spiral. The line does not retura 
into itself, but carries us on to a higher plane at each return. 
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reply is that the salvation of the world, subjec- 
tively considered, is essentially an experimental 
process; and that in all experimental processes 
the only satisfactory demonstration is to be found 
in the progress and result of the experiment. 
* " Then shall we know if we follow on to know the 
Lord," says the Prophet Hosea. Solvitur ambu- 
lando. No other proof can be a substitute for this. 
The kingdom of God is not in word, but in. power ; 
that is to say, actual experience of its transforming 
influence is the only sufficient evidence of its 
vaUdity. The gospel is declared by St. Paul to 
be '* the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth;" and it can only establish its 
claim by real success, not by logical demonstra- 
tion. Supernatural help is therefore so adjusted, 
under a method of economy, as not to supersede 
the neicessity of practical experiment, but to give 
us the requisite courage to attempt it. Just as we 
can only learn to swim by venturing into the 
water, so we can only understand the reality of 
salvation by venturing upon the saving process. 
If men once saw that salvation signifies a renewal 
of character after the image of Christ, and is open 
to immediate trial, and is not a mere bestowment 
of a reward in the life to come for the holding 
of certain orthodox opinions in this, the conditions 
of the whole question would be changed. And 
then it would be seen, with what nicety of adjust- 
ment the evidence has been arranged in the 
Divine administration, with a view to solicit and 
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to justify the venture of faith, but not to antici- 
pate the final proof. To demand abstract demon- 
stration, like that of a mathematical problem, is to 
try to defeat the very method of grace. Experiment 
offers the only demonstration that is of any value, 
or at all appropriate to the case. And if we ask, 
** Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? *' the 
answer is, ^* Come and see." 

§ 30. In closing this chapter I will now ask 
the question, whether we are prepared entirely to 
commit ourselves to faith in Christ as furnishing 
the one great postulate, or first truth of our dis- 
cipleship ? and as the sufficient ground for an 
inductive use of the gospel facts? To a hard 
logic it would appear that every great principle 
must be entirely accepted or entirely denied ; that 
there is no middle place ; that the only alternative 
is an utter repudiation of Christ, or the total 
surrender of the mind to Him. In real life, how- 
ever, the alternative is not so sharply defined, and 
logic must submit to the fact that there may be 
a great deal of real faith where there is also a great 
deal of unbelief. And so in asking the question 
Do we really accept Jesus Christ as the all-suffi- 
cient and unchangeable Saviour of the world? 
I know how prompt would be the affirmative 
answer of thousands of loving souls who would 
scarcely understand all that their answer involves. 
I know with what heartfelt loyalty of devotion 
such persons would say, '* We do trust the Saviour, 
and are ready to die for Him," without remem- 
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bering that to die for Christ is, by no means, the 
greatest thing or the hardest thing which we owe 
Him. Till we had a Saviour, our special duties 
to the Saviour — ^the ethics of salvation, so to speak 
— did not exist, and could not be exercised by us, 
any more than the duties of paternity could be 
exercised in the absence of the relations which 
they are intended to regulate. To be ready to die 
for Christ, is only one of our duties to Him. 
There are many things far dearer than life, and 
far more difficult than dying. Christ's special 
work in the world is the worK of salvation; and 
that which pleases Him best is for us to submit, 
practically and intelligently, to His saving grace. 
He does not so much complain of the want of the 
spirit of martyrdom among His disciples, as of the 
want of spiritual sympathy and understanding. 
*^To act is easy, to think is hard" — ^that is to 
say, unintelligent action is often easier than right 
thinking. Simple loyalty to Christ would lead 
thousands to the stake any day, if this were all 
that faith required ; but faith must advance beyond 
the stage of simple loyalty before we shall succeed 
in the high achievement of ** casting down reason- 
ings, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.'' 
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CHAPTEE in. 

THE DIFFICULTY OP REDUCING THE PBINCIPLE TO 

PRACTICAL USE. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter it has been shown 
that mankind has come into possession of the truth 
that Jesns Christ is the Saviour of the world, not 
so much by any natural intuition or process of 
inductiye reasoning, as by various contrivances of 
Divine grace, so administered as to entice us to 
venture upon the experimental proof of Christ's 
saving power. In the present chapter it is pro- 
posed to point out some of this difficulties which, 
both in Christian experience and in the systematic 
treatment of the gospel facts, beset the endeavour 
to make a wise and consistent use of this great 
truth. 

§ 2. I shall take occasion hereafter to consider 
at some length the conditions under which the 
growth of salvation must take effect in actual 
experience. At present I shall content myself 
with saying that Christian experience is essentially 
a moral process, demanding on our part both a con- 
sent of the will and an intelligent appreciation of 
its method; and is not, therefore, a natural or 
spontaneous development, which, once begun, may 
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afterwards be left to reach its maturity by the care 
of nature alone, as the wild trees are left on the 
side of the mountains. A moral growth that shall 
be true throughout to its constituent germ, can 
only be secured by constant watchfulness and 
readjustment. To continue true to the first 
principle, never to lose sight of it, to return to it 
again and again, to throw off all that is incon- 
sistent with it, — these constitute, in regard to the 
spiritual life, both of the individual and of the 
Church, the condition of a growing disciple- 
ship. Moreover, it is not simply an adhesion to a 
truth, but also loyalty to a Master. " Abide in 
me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine ; no more can 
ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are 
the branches : he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : for with- 
out me ye can do nothing." * This persistency of 
adherence to Christ is the one gieat moral dijBSculty. 
St. Peter speaks of the " trial of our faith, as being 
much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, that it might be found 
unto praise and honour and glory at the appearing 
of. Jesus Christ.'' f The severity of the trial is 
determined by the difficulty of preserving our 
^* first truth" in its integrity; and the corruption 
of the Church, as a corporate body, is always 
measured by its divergence from the simple faith 
of Christ. The trial is not the less real because it 

• John XV. 4, 6. f 1 Peter i. 7. 
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has, in modem times, passed ont of the region of 
persecutioii into that of intellectual and scientific 
verification. 

§ 3. Passing on to the intellectual view of the 
matter, the first difficulty we have to encounter in 
understanding the full scientific value of the great 
truth that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world, 
arises from the very fact of its supernatural revela- 
tion. When principles are discovered by slow aud 
gradual experience, their practical uses force them- 
selves on the mind at every step ; but when reve- 
lation anticipates experience, and announces the 
principles by direct communication, there is a spe- 
cial difficulty in perceiving their full significance. 
All great principles, indeed, when barely announced 
in their simplest form, to persons who have never 
seen them exemplified in the concrete facts in 
which their true character may be seen in practical 
operation, must appear as Uttle better than vague 
generalities. Great truths (and great errors) can 
only be properly understood by us when they have 
grown up and bloomed and fruited in the real 
world. TiU then, they are to us httle better than 
barren truisms. Hence it is that a feeling of dis- 
appointment (Hke that which, I beUeve, generally 
accompanies the first untrained sight of celestial 
objects through a telescope) comes over the mind, 
when we first try, for scientific purposes, to look to 
Christ alone as the Saviour of the world. It is 
only as we continue to gaze upon Him, and fairly 
to get some real standard of comparison into rela- 
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tion with Him, and let the eye school itself by 
lengthened use, that we gradually become aware oi 
His greatness and His glory. 

§ 4. A further intellectual difficulty arises from 
the UabUity to which we are exposed of confound- 
ing one general principle with another, when these 
principles bear some mutual resemblance, and lie 

m 

near one another in the same region of thought. 
There may, in reality, be differences among them 
of the most vital importance ; and yet, till those 
differences are distinctly pointed out, they may 
be entirely overlooked by us. The greatness of 
this danger can scarcely be overrated ; and that for 
this reason, namely, that error in principles repro- 
duces itself in endless succession. Whatever 
resemblance such principles may bear to one 
another, as they lie before us in their most general 
form of expression, they are no sooner introduced 
into real life for practical use, than they begin, 
even at a short distance from their point of de- 
parture, to issue in distinctions which rapidly 
increase in magnitude and importance, at every 
step of their progress. At the beginning of our 
inquiry, we may throw ourselves upon one general 
principle out of several which seem closely to 
resemble one another, and which give promise of 
leading us to very much the same result, only to 
find ourselves carried far away from the home 
which we hoped to reach. It is important to 
furnish some examples of my meaning. 

§ 5. First, faith in Jesus Christ may easily be 
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mistaken for faith in God ; yet the distinction be- 
tween the two as objects of thought is very 
decided. Faith in God is in a scientific point of 
view the basis of natural religion, and gives to 
faith in Christ its fundamental validity; and is, 
therefore, a principle of much wider range than 
the latter.* It carries us into the infinite and 
eternal. It deals with the great questions of 
natural and of transcendental theology. It engaged 
the thoughts of men long before Jesus Christ was 
heard of as the Saviour of the world. Whilst, on 
the other hand, faith in Christ is directed to 
specific statements and facts recorded in prophecies 
and in historical narratives. These constitute a 
definite object of study, subject to determinate 
rules of investigation. Although the gospel of 
Christ may, at last, have something to say upon 
all the questions which occupy the minds of men, 
it is presented in a definite record of very Umited 
extent. At the outset it is, like the little stone of 
Nebuchadnezzar's vision, of manageable dimen- 
sions, although afterwards it becomes a great 
mountain and fills the whole earth. 

§ 6. Our Lord recognised the distinction to 
which I am inviting attention, when He said to 
the Jews : " He that is of God heareth my words." 

* ** Christianity is not only an external institution of natural 
religion, and a new promulgation of Gods general providence, as 
righteous Governor and Judge of the world, but it contains also a 
revelation of a particular dispensation of providence, carrying on by 
His Son and Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, who 
are represented in Scripture to be in a state of ruin.'' — "Butler's 
Analogy," p. 127. 
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And, again, when He said : '* Ye beKeve in God, 
believe also in me." 

§ 7. And in actual life the distinction becomes 
very marked in the style of character which results 
from a Deistical faith apart from Christian influ- 
ence, not only in Mohammedan communities, but 
also among the philosophical Deists of modem 
times.* 

§ 8. We can know God as He reaUy is only by 
Jesus Christ. Without Him, the true God is seen 
by us as imaged in the varying and distorted 
ideas of His character which our fear or our reason 
or our conscience or our imagination has created 
for itself. " No man hath seen God at any time ; 
the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.**t "No man 
knoweth . . . who the Father is but the Son, and 
he to whom the Son will reveal him.*' J 

§ 9. Secondly, faith in Christ is to be distin- 
guished from faith in the Holy Ghost, very much 
as the objective element in salvation is to be 
distinguished from the subjective. The Spirit's 
influence is, in experience, so blended with the 
operations of our own minds, that we are unable 
to determine what is His and what our own. Under 
these circumstances, we are exposed to the danger 
of mistaking the human for the Divine, and of be- 
coming the subjects of mystical illusion. The fact 
is, no elevation of our spiritual nature will enable 
us to dispense with the truths of the gospel, and 

* See Appendix. | John i. 18. } Luke x. 22« 
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the great objective facts of the Eedeemer's work. 
Accordingly, our Lord in describing the work which 
the Holy Ghost was to accomplish after His own 
departure, says, *' He shall not speak of himself; 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak : 
and he will show you things to come. He shall 
glorify me : for he shall receive of mine, and shall 
show it unto you." * 

§ 10. Thirdly, faith in Christ is not to be taken 
as if it were all one with faith in the holy Scriptures. 
The Bible has a most important office to fulfil in 
the salvation of the world, but it is to be distin- 
guished from that occupied by the living Saviour 
Himself, and it is at our peril that we make it a 
substitute for Him. To put the Bible into Christ's 
place in our faith and worship would be to con- 
vert it into an idol, and idolatry always ends in 
stagnation and barrenness. 

§ 11. Finally, faith in Christ is a principle quite 
distinct from faith in the Church. The confound- 
ing of these two, and the attempt to make the 
Church a substitute for Christ, and the Pope His 
vicar, has proved, in the history of the past, one of 
the most fruitful causes of mischief to the interests 
of Christianity. The Church is a Divine institution 
of the highest value, and, as such,- it is to be 
trusted to do its proper work. But the Church is 
not identical with Christ as the Saviour of the 
world. It cannot do the work which it is His 
peculiar glory to perform. It caonot safely be 

• John xvi. 18-14. 
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allowed to take His place in the love and worship 
of His disciples. When we look into Christ's face, 
we see a Divine beauty, which is very imperfectly 
reflected in the face of the Church. Although 
endowed with the perpetual gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and entrusted with the keeping of the Divine 
oracles, and made the receptacle of much of the 
realised salvation of the world, the Church is very 
far from giving to the nations an adequate repre- 
sentation of the person of Christ. She commits a 
grievous wrong against her Lord, when she fails 
to teach men to follow her, only so far as she follows 
Him. If Christ is no better than the Church, with 
aU her imperfections and faults, the world would 
be justified in yielding to Him but a measured 
trust. It is not wrong for us to accept both art- 
icles of the creed : ^* I believe in Jesus Christ, his 
only Son, our Lord ; *' and *^ in the Holy Catholic 
Church ; " but it is at a terrible risk that we fail 
to distinguish between principles which differ so 
widely from each other. 

§ 12. Whilst making these distinctions, it must 
be borne in mind that there is a reciprocal relation 
between spiritual principles, just as there is a cor- 
relation among physical forces. No truth can be 
permanently isolated from other truths, or even be 
in other than definite relations to them. Every 
principle, however, has its own consequences, and 
requires, in the order of science, to be treated 
according to its own special character. Thus, faith 
in God gives rise to a science of theology. The 
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doctrine of the Holy Spirit resolves itself, at least 
for one of its practical purposes, into the theory of 
prayer, regarded as a method of inquiry into the 
mind of God. Faith in the holy Scriptures gives 
rise to the science of exegesis. And, finally, helief 
in the Chuirch leads to the construction of a system 
of ecclesiastical polity and a Christian philosophy 
X)f history. But, distinct from all these, and yet 
intimately connected with them all, is the principle 
of faith in Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour 
of the world, out of which grows up the Christian 
theory of salvation. 

§ 13. But the chief difficulty which we meet 
with in reducing the principle of faith in Christ to 
scientific use is of a still more subtle kind. It 
arises out of our tendency to worship general truths. 
Enthusiasm cannot bear what Lord Bacon calls 
".middle prfnciples." * It will accept nothing less 
than the highest and the best. Anything short 
of these it regards as an unworthy compromise. 
When the empty hand of faith closes upon Christ, 
it grasps, so to speak, the whole Christ. To descend 

*** And this seems to be the proper place for a logical remark, which, 
though of general application, is of peculiar importance in reference to 
the present subject. Bacon has judiciously observed that the axiomata 
media of every science constitute its value. The lowest generalizations, 
until explained by, and resolved into, the middle principles of which 
they are the consequences, have only the imperfect accuracy of 
empirical laws ; while the most general laws' are too general, and 
include too few circumstances, to give sufficient indication of what 
happens in individual cases where the circumstances are almost 
always inmiensely numerous. In the importance, therefore, which 
Bacon assigns, in every science, to the middle principles, it is im- 
possible not to agree with him." — Mill's "Logic," book vi. chap. 5, 

860. 6. 
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to subordinate principles and particular facts appears 
to be an abandonment of a higher position. Truth 
is one, and to break up truth into its constituent 
members, is as if we broke up^a marble statue and- 
took possession of it piecemeal. To speak of a part 
of Christ, is as if we spoke of a part of a crystal 
vase, or a strip cut off a fine picture, or the half of 
the living child in Solomon's judgment. Enthu- 
siasm will have the whole or none ; for here, the 
whole is far more than the sum of its parts, and 
to accept a part, instead of the whole, would be 
nothing less than to give up the principle alto- 
gether. Till men beheve in Christ, it is an 
anomaly to ui'ge upon them the details of a 
behever's duty. There is a previous question to 
be settled, and to go on adding link to link in a 
chain for which we have no firm fastening at its 
beginning, is to trust ourselves to an unreal sup- 
port. The turning point in our destiny is the 
reahty of our faith, and when that is determined 
we have actually passed into a state of salvation. 

§ 14, Such is the argument of enthusiasm. And 
it is the truth of the argument, ill understood, that 
gives it its power of mischief. Faith in Christ irf 
indeed an integral priiiciple, or it is not' faith at all. 
The whole principle enters into every separate act 
of faith. There are degrees of faith, but these are 
degrees of growth, not of parts. The faifh that is 
as small as ft grain of mustard seed has a real 
vitality that can remove mountains. The second- 
ary processes derive all their value from theii 

11 
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relation to the general principle. What is funda- 
mental in salvation is faith in Christ; and such 
a faith secures a union with the whole Christ, with 
all the principles on which His hfe was formed, 
with all the precepts and lessons which He taught, 
with the Spirit by which He was ruled, with His 
miracles, with all the mystery of His Divine nature, 
His incarnation. His death. His resurrection, and 
ascension. But although this is not all realised at 
once, it is really involved in the initial act of faith. 
All behevers are in a state of grace. It is not the 
quantity of life that they have received out of 
Christ's fulness that determines their state ; babes 
are no less partakers of human life than are grown 
men. The conception of a circle is a perfect 
conception, although the properties of the circle 
are not all discovered and defined till long after 
the conception has been formed. In Hke manner, 
faith in Christ does reaUy comprehend aU the 
problems of salvation ; and, in receiving Him, we 
seem to have reached our very end and rest. All 
this must not only be admitted, but must be 
insisted on, as undoubted truth. 

§ 16. But here lies our danger. General prin- 
ciples are among the most precious of our intel- 
lectual possessions ; but just in proportion to their 
value are the moral conditions under which we 
hold them, and the penalties which wait upon our 
abuse of them. They are liable to be converted 
into the most pernicious *' idols '' of the mind, and 
that for the very reason that they seem so worthy 
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of our confidence. We are ready to ask, " Can it 
be wrong to trust in great principles ? Is it not 
the worship of the highest truth ? And can a true 
devotion accept any abatement, or the slightest 
compromise ? *' But this worship of great prin- 
ciples may easily become barren and unpractical. It 
has often been so with Christian professors. They 
seem to have reached their furthest limits by the 
earliest effort of their mind, and to have nothing 
else to do but to hold fast their ground. They 
appear to themselves to have cleared the whole 
space of Christian attainment at a single bound, 
and to stand with saints and martyrs, using the 
words of the apostle as their own, *' I know whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day." * ConsciQnce is soothed by the 
pious feeling as if the whole work of our salvation 
were now at an end. We are henceforth impatient 
of details, and will accept nothing less than the 
fullest expression of belief. It is thus that the 
proverb is exemplified, that *' the best is often the 
enemy of the good ; " because the middle prin- 
ciples, and the particular duties of the spiritual 
life, are lost sight of, as of inferior value in the 
presence of the highest truth. 

§ 16. '' What then ? " it may be asked. '' Must 
we abandon our principles ? Are we to tithe the 
mint and the cummin, and neglect the weightier 
matters of the law? Are the middle principles 

• 2 Tim. i. 19. 
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altogether to take the place of all high doctrme in 
the conduct of hfe ? " By no means. "What we 
have to do is, to hold our higher principles in such 
a manner as to see that the practical result of 
holding them is to give validity to every single 
principle and fact that ranges under them. The 
whole principle of faith enters into every particular 
act of the Christian life, even though it only touch 
the hem of His garment. Is Christ the Son of 
God, and the Saviour of the world? Then to 
a true faith it follows that every word of His has 
the whole weight of Divine authority, and every 
act of His is the expression of some doctrine of 
hfe and salvation. This is His own way of putting 
the case. ** Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say ? '' And hence the 
shame which attaches to us. Our very orthodoxy 
respecting our Lord's Divine nature is our condem- 
nation. The higher our conception of His claims, 
the more are we bound to honour in detail every 
part of His doctrine. Those who put Him on 
a lower level might he justified, by a plea of con- 
sistency, in lowering the whole temper of their 
minds in regard to the several particulars of His 
teaching. But how can we, with our high 
thoughts of Him, patiently endure that so many 
of His works should continue to have no signifi- 
cance to our minds, and so many of His sayings 
be to us without any definite interpretation ? 
Christendom appears to have been injured by its 
very advantages. It has inherited its great ulti- 
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mate truth at once, and has then forgotten that 
ultimate truths are also first' truths, to bo worked 
from when found, and not to terminate inquiry* 
Our justification by faith in Christ is, therefore, 
really our starting point, our entrance into the 
strait gate, from which our Christian pilgrimage, 
whether exparimental or scientific, takes its depar- 
ture. It is not our end, or only so our end, as to 
be our beginning too. 

§ 17. To take only one example : faith in Christ 
carries with it, as a constituent part of its object, 
faith in the Sermon on the Mount, though this 
has not been written down in any of our Church 
creeds, nor been recognised by the decree of any 
general council. And then, faith in the Sermon 
on the Mount, as a whole, includes in it the 
following among a multitude of other things. It 
includes faith in the Beatitudes, as containing the 
true principles of human blessedness, however 
broadly they are opposed to the prevailing spirit 
of the world. It includes faith in the principle 
which pervades the social precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount, namely, that " we are to accept 
duties rather than to insist on rights." And, to go 
no further, it includes faith in the Lord's Prayer, 
for this also forms part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. To believe in the Lord's Prayer, to 
beUeve that its petitions are based upon true 
hoj)es and true possibilities of humanity, is one 
of the greatest acts of faith, and it is only our 
faith in Christ that warrants it. Is it not, for 
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example, a great thing to believe, and, because 
we believe, to pray, that the will of God may be 
done on the earth — or even on so small a portion 
of the earth as London or Paris — as it is done in 
heaven, among angels and redeemed spirits, with 
all the constancy and undeviating regularity with 
which the planets obey the law of gravitation ? If 
only 80 much of the will of God as is contained in 
the second table of the Ten Commandments were 
to rule our Enghsh life, how changed would the 
whole aspect of society become ? Is it not very 
near fanaticism to believe in the possibility of such 
things ? And yet these are but a few of the 
middle principles contained in the higher principle 
of faith in Christ. And the higher principle may 
be exhibited by us in any of the lower acts of 
faith, as obedience to His will ; in the cup of cold 
water, for example, or the widow's two mites, or 
the gift to the poor in the Master's name. And in 
the order of experience, it is by such little acts of 
loving submission to the Saviour that the reality 
of our faith first disclose^ itself, and afterwards 
becomes developed. It is when Christ thus be- 
comes a living power in our daily life, that all 
mere vague sentimental enthusiasm vanishes, and 
gives place to the real practical salvation which 
He alone can effect. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THE LIMITATIONS OF FAITH. 



§ 1. In the preceding chapter we have seen 
some of the difficulties which meet us in our 
attempts to reduce the principle of faith in Christ 
to practical use. But perhaps a still more potent 
difficulty remains to be considered. And this is 
to he found in the relation which faith bears to 
those highest tendencies of our nature upon which 
the saving process is most needed because they 
aj'e the highest, but which, all unconsciously to 
ourselves, offer the greatest resistance to Christ's 
saving work. To say that unlimited faith in 
Christ will be ready to accept all the limitations 
which it finds in Him, whilst an unlimited love or 
reverence or enthusiasm will submit to no Hmita- 
tion, but will break away into an unbounded indul- 
gence of emotion, may seem like a paradox. Yet 
in reality it is no paradox at all ; it is of the very 
Qssence of faith to exclude as well as include. This 
is what the scholastic divines meant (I suppose) 
when they maintained that it is no less heretical to 
declare a doctrine which is not de fide to be an 
article of faith, than to deny an authoritative 
article of faith altogether. Christ is what He is ; 
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and the very idea of faith in Him imphes a limita- 
tion of our trust to the reality of Christ, so as to 
shut out all the artificial products of our own feel- 
ings and the mistaken theology of the schools. 
Faith takes Christ just as God has given Him to 
us, and not as we may have conceived Him to be, 
according to some ideal standard or foregone con- 
clusion of our own. We best honour the Son of 
God when we can so entirely trust Him that w^e 
can bear the *' hard saying " without wishing Him 
to withdraw it, or desiring to hide its hardness from 
our minds, or having recourse to a timid "economy '^ 
in order to hide it from others. Faith regards it 
as a wrong done both to Christ and to ourselves 
to wish Him other than He is revealed to us in 
the gospel. 

§ 2. It is this very thing that constitutes the 
value of faith ; but ifc also constitutes its trial. 
Faith, in its resolve to keep hold firmly upon facts, 
has sometimes to oppose itseK to the whole force 
of our affection, so as to keep it under restraint. 
0\ir xmregenerate emotions are often too generous 
and self-willed to submit to the limitations which 
such a faith imposes. They refuse to be restricted 
to the mould of doctrine into which we have beeu 
delivered, * and persist in flowing over into a 
more unbounded loyalty and love, in spite of the 
simple claims of truth. Veracity and candour are 
even regarded as treason against the good cause, 
if veracity and candour oblige us to pause, to 

• Rom. Ti. 17. 
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check the strength of our feelings, and to revise 
the judgment to which we are committed. The 
result then is that an imaginary saviour takes the 
place of the real Saviour ; and as the false, how- 
ever beautiftd, cannot do the work of the true, the 
saving process comes to a standstill. The very 
facts out of which the great principles of the gospel 
are to be collected are passed over as of little 
value. To a true faith ** a thousand difficulties," 
really existing in the facts, '' do not make up one 
doubt ;" but then it is not because the difficulties 
are ignored, but because they are fairly met, as the 
very points at which fresh discoveries of truth may 
be made. Every real difficulty becomes a door of 
hope and possibility, behind which may be hidden 
unsearchable riches of truth. But if enthusiasm 
is allowed to escape from the regulation of faith, 
it will be like a mighty force wasting itseK to no 
purpose. It is only when steam is subjected to 
the definite conditions of mechanical distribution 
that it becomes capable of serving the industry and 
commerce of the world. Indeed, all forces depend 
upon limitation and adjustment for their effective 
action. As in artillery the strength of the restrict- 
ing tube determines the effective force of the dis- 
charge, so it is the strength of faith that gives 
effective direction to the mighty forces of our 
spiritual nature. Destroy the limitations, and the 
force of the explosion is dissipated.* 

• »* Tlie pressure of air which would in the air-gun project a bullet 
a quarter of a mile, would, if allowed to take place without its direction 
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§ 3. The self-willed zeal which refuses to accept 
the limitations of faith, and which does not scruple, 
under the guidance of a blind credulity, to suppress 
facts and to indulge in pious frauds in the interest 
of a creed or a Church, has incurred the just repro- 
bation of honest men. An example of this is 
furnished in the following severe censure taken 
from Mr. Lecky's ^* History of Morals." "The 
mediaeval creduUty had also a more direct moral 
influeBce in producing that indifference to truth 
which is the most repulsive feature of so many 
Catholic waitings. The very large part that must 
be assigned to deliberate forgeries, in the early 
apologetic Kterature of the Church, we have already 
seen ; and no impartial reader can, I think, inves- 
tigate the innumerable grotesque and lying legends 
that were dehberately palmed upon mankind, as 
undoubted facts, during the whole course of the 
Middle Ages ; can follow the history of the false 
decretals, and the discussions that are connected 
wdth them ; or can observe the complete and 
absolute incapacity the Catholic historians so fre- 
quently display, of conceiving any good thing in 
the ranks of their opponents, and their systematic 
suppression of whatever can tell against their 
cause, without acknowledging how serious and 
how inveterate has been the evil. There have, no 
doubt, been many noble individual exceptions. 

being regulated (as in the bursting of a bladder), not be perceptible at 
a yard's distance, though the same absolute amount of motion bd 
impressed on the surrounding air.'* — Grove's ** CorreLation of Physical 
Forces," p. 9, 1st ed. 
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Yet it is, I believe, difficult to exaggerate the 
extent to which this moral defect exists in most of 
the ancient, and very much of the modern, litera- 
ture of Catholicism. It is this which makes it so 
unspeakably repulsive to all independent and 
impartial thinkers, and has led a great German 
historian (Herder) to declare, with bitterness, that 
the phrase Christian verity deserves to rank with 
the phrase Pimic faith. But this absolute indiifer- 
ence to truth, whenever falsehood could subserve 
the interests of the Church, is perfectly explicable, 
and was found in multitudes who, in other respects, 
exhibited the noblest virtue. An age which has 
ceased to value impartiahty of judgment will soon 
cease to value accuracy of statement, and when 
credulity is inculcated as a virtue, falsehood will 
not long be stigmatized as a vice. When, too, 
men are fairly convinced that salvation can only 
be found within their Church, and that their Church 
can absolve from all guilt, they will speedily con- 
clude that nothing can possibly be wrong that is 
beneficial to it. They exchange the love of truth 
for, what they call, the love of the truth. They 
regard morals as derived from, and subordinate to, 
theology, and they regulate all their statements, 
not by the standard of veracity, but by the interests 
of their creed." * 

§ 4. In illustration of the limitation which faith 
imposes upon the ardent feelings and unwarranted 
expectations of Christ's disciples, the following 

* Lcck>'s " History of Morals," vol. ii. pp. 224-226. 
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prerogative examples may be adduced for generali- 
sation. 

§ 5. The first of these representative instances is 
taken from that period of the Gospel history when, 
on the great confession of Peter, our Lord changed 
to a higher key the style of His teaching, and gava 
them the first intimation of the manner of His 
death. We are told that ^^frora that time forth 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples how that 
he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
of the chief priests, and be killed, and be raised 
again the third day.'' Faith in Christ would have 
at once accepted the announcement without 
staggering. But natural affection gained the 
mastery over faith. And so the narrative con- 
tinues : — ** Then Peter took him, and began to 
rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee. Lord : this 
shall not be unto thee. But he turned, and said 
unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan : thou art 
an offence unto me : for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men."* 

§ G. A second example exhibits the mind of the 
same apostle in a state of rapid fluctuation between 
natural reverence and submissive faith, as antago- 
nistic tendencies. It was on the occasion when 
Jesus washed His disciples' feet. " Then cometh he 
to Simon Peter : and Peter saith unto him. Lord, 
dost thou wash my feet ? Jesus answered and said 
unto him. What I do thou knowest not now ; but 
thou shalt know hereafter. Peter saith unto him, 

• Matt. Tvi. 21-23. 
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Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus answered 
him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. 
Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet 
only, hut also my hands and my head."* 

§ 7. A third example of the limitation to which 
zeal for Christ had to submit, is that furnished 
when the inhabitants of the Samaritan village 
refused to receive Him, on the sectarian ground 
that His face was as though He would go to 
Jerusalem. ^' And when his disciples James and 
John saw this, they said. Lord, wilt thou that 
we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did ? But he turned 
and rebuked them, and said. Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is 
not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them."t 
But even after this rebuke there are still some of 
Christ's disciples who have so little faith in their 
Lord, that in their zeal for Him they regard tolera- 
tion as a sin, and abstinence from persecution as a 
weak compliance with the spirit of the age. 

§ 8. A fourth example of limitation, which the 
Church has in all ages found it hard to accept, is 
the renunciation of secular power as an instrument 
for promoting the triumph of truth. No trial of 
faith has perhaps been greater than this, and yet in 
no case is the Lord's will more clearly revealed. 
When He stood before Pilate, in one of the most 
solemn moments of His life, and when every word 
He uttered had special meaning, He said, " My 

* John xiii. C-9« f I^^ike ix. 64-66, 
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kingdom is not of this world : if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews : but now is 
my kingdom not from hence. Pilafce therefore said 
imto him. Art thou a king then ? Jesus answered, 
Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I 
bom, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice."* The 
abstinence from all political resources, in favour of 
the free play of higher elements, is one of the most 
marked limitations of our Lord's work. They were 
voluntarily declined. He could have commanded 
them, and would not. The alternative was within 
His choice, and He preferred to become the victim, 
rather than the wielder of such agency. 

§ 9. A final example will complete the illustration 
of the point we are now contemplating. The 
occasion was that on which He refused to exercise 
the oflSce of arbitrator between two brothers, when 
a dispute had arisen respecting inheritance. It 
seemed one which would fairly come within the 
scope of His mission, and the submission of the 
case to Him implied such a regard for His authority 
(selfish enough, no doubt) as few were then disposed 
to yield Him. And yet He declined to interfere. 
" In matters of this nature Christ would not assume, 
either a legislative power, to alter the law of 
inheritance ; or a judicial power, to determine con- 
troversies concerning them. He could have done 

• John xviii. 86, 37. 
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the judge's part and the lawyer's as well as He did 
the physician's, and have ended suits at law as 
happily as He did diseases ; but he would not, for 
it was not in His commission."* 

§ 10. What then ? Had Christ nothing to do 
with social wrongs, but to let them go on unre- 
dressed, neither escaping them HimseK, nor helping 
those to escape them who came to Him for help ? 
Had he nothing to do with human governments, 
but to let Caesar indulge his ambition and secure 
his conquests ? ^* It was not in His commission," 
indeed; but only because His commission had 
reference, not to the institutions of men, but to 
man himseK ; enabhng him to reconstruct his insti- 
tutions, precisely in proportion as his own renewed 
nature should require renewed and more spiritual 
forms of social administration. A country in which 
Christ's precepts were faithfully observed would 
require a very different order of government, if any 
government at all, from the country in which those 
precepts are violated every hour of the day. Change 
men's moral character, and you cannot but change 
their whole system of governmental rule. And this 
was Christ's special work. It is through men that 
Christ operates upon society. Christianity is not 
poUtical, only because it is something so much 
deeper than political. It is not commercial, nor 
scientific, nor aesthetic, nor even moral, in the 
lower sense of the word, but only because these 
are not its ultimate characteristics. It goes deeper 

• Luke xi!. 13. Matthew Henry, in loc. 
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down to the roots of man's being than these. It 
primarily deals with him in his relation to God. 
But in saving man, Christ saves all that is worth 
saving in man. All corrupt institutions, all evil 
principles, and all dark superstitions must, as the 
salvation grows, perish for ever, either by being 
allowed spontaneously to decline and vanish away, 
or else by being formally abandoned by legislative 
enactment. 

§ 11. These examples require to be generaUsed 
before we can apply them to the conditions of 
modern hfe. But what chiefly concerns us here 
is to observe that it is one of the offices of faith to 
define the hmits of the sphere of our activity by 
shutting out from our view much that is foreign 
and extraneous to Christian inquiry. Faith will 
keep the soul patiently face to face with the 
reahties of our Lord's life, for the purpose of 
thorough investigation by that dry light which is 
unstained by the false colours of the imagination 
and the feelings. In the early age of Christianity 
it was very hard to do this. To men with the 
rehgious education and prejudices which then pre- 
vailed, Christ's death upon the cross was simply 
shocking, and they did not stay to think whether it 
might not contain some great revelation of the age 
of Christianity. It was hard to do this. Christ's 
death upon the cross was simply shocking to men 
under the influence of the education and prejudices 
which then prevailed, and they were not likely to 
pause and think of the Divine significance of that 
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great event. " Christ cracified, was to tlie Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness."* 
His death seemed proof enough that His life had 
been a wild delusion. And no wonder; for the 
last the world saw of Him was a mangled corpse — 
a victim, defeated, foiled, dead. I say the world, 
because none but His disciples saw Him after His 
resurrection. 

§ 12. But in later times the trial of faith by the 
cross of Christ has taken another form. The 
superstition of men has too often converted it into 
a barren fetish ; so that, instead of being the very 
mightiest instrument in promoting the world's 
salvation, it has, in such cases, become powerless 
for any effective operation upon human character. 
An exuberant sentiment alism has made it an object 
of superstition. Affection, when freed from intel- 
lectual and moral control, leads us to dote upon the 
objects of our regard, and then we live in a false 
atmosphere. Faith is, under such circumstances, 
the only safeguard against credulity. Faith gives 
us courage to sacrifice our fond imaginations to 
reality. It is the Christ of God alone who can 
save the world, and it is the very nature of faith to 
accept the limitations of truth, in order that Christ 
may carry out His saving work. 

§ 13. It wUl be seen from what has just been 
said that Christian faith is the very opposite of 
a blind and undiscriminating credulity. The 
firmness of faith's hold upon Christ enables the 

* 1 Cor. i. 23. 
12 
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believer to treat the Christiaii facts as so much 
costly ore, out of which he may extract the metal 
of Divine truth. *^ He that believeth shall not 
make haste." Such a man can afford both to be 
calm in feeling and to wait long, just because he 
feels certain that the truth is there. He has the 
deepest interest in scrutinizing the facts, and in 
seeing that they really are facts and not fables. 
"When satisfied, he will trust them, even though 
the general truths involved in them do not at 
once reveal themselves in his mind. Having once 
accepted them as true, he will subject them, as he 
would other facts, to scientific treatment. If no 
immediate results are found, he will not be ashamed 
to acknowledge ignorance, and to hold his judg- 
ment in a state of expectant suspense. And he 
will keep the facts on hand as a precious treasure, 
the use of which will some day become apparent. 
Such was the feeling of Columbus in relation to 
the strange vegetable productions he found in the 
new world. He had faith but not knowledge. He 
believed that they '* would be of great price in 
Spain for tinctures, medicines, and spices ; " and 
was only mortified to think that his ignorance of 
their true quahties hindered him from carrying 
them as a precious boon to his countrymen at 
home.* 

§ 14. And it will be further seen that the limita- 
tions which faith imposes are not degrading to the 
soul, or to any of its constituent faculties. It may, 

• Irving*s " Coltunbufl," b. iv, chap. 2. 
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indeed, be t humbling to the reason to have to 
acknowledge its need of regeneration as well as 
development before it is qualified to perform its 
proper function well. It may be humbling for it to 
be, not simply the recipient and judge of Divine 
revelation, but at the same time a patient under 
the treatment of its healing power. But there is 
nothing degrading in such humihation. It is only 
to acknowledge — what is no disgrace — that the soul 
is, in salvation, undergoing a new creation, and 
is not a mere cold, passive recipient, like a mirror 
which remains unchanged by the images that are 
formed upon its surface.* " All we, beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory as by the 
Spirit of the Lord." We have no other faculty by 
which to receive the revelation, even though the 
faculty itself may need, for its effective working, to 
partake of the saving influence. To destroy reason, 
as the first condition of salvation, is to place our- 
selves altogether beyond the reach of salvation. It 
is as if we were to burn out our eyes in order to cure 
their defective vision. No maxim in therapeutics is 
more evident than that which says, Bemedia non 

* ** The tmleamed man knows not what it is to descend into himself 
or to call himself to account. . . . The good parts he hath he will 
learn to show to the fiill, and use them dexterously, but not much to 
increase them. The faults he hath he will learn how to hide and 
colour them, but not much to mend them ; hke an ill mower, that 
mows on still, and never whets his scythe : whereas with the learned 
man it fares otherwise, for he doth ever intermix the correction and 
amendment of his mind with the use and employment thereof."-— 
Bacon's ** De Augment," book i. chap. 8. 

12* 
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agunt in cadaver. There must be a stock-principle, 
or basis of life, for the action of the remedy. When 
life is extinct, no medicine can take effect. And so 
Bishop Butler wisely says, when speaking of the 
extent of our incapacity for judging beforehand as 
to the probable contents of a Divine revelation, 
I express myself with caution, lest I should be 
mistaken to vilify reason, which is indeed the only 
faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning 
anything, even revelation itself." * 

* Butler's "Analogy/' book ii. chap. 8. 



CHAPTER V- 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF FAITH. 

§ 1. Having now seen that faith in the immut- 
ability of the covenant of grace in Christ, fumishea 
the true ground for an inductive use of the gospel 
facts, it only remains to consider the obligations 
which such a faith imposes upon us as Christ's 
disciples. These obligations will be considered at 
some length hereafter. But there are a few 
remarks upon what may be called the logical, as 
distinguished from the ethical, requirements of the 
case, which may be more appropriately brought 
forward in this place than at a later period. 

§ 2. Every principle is chargeable with its own 
consequences. Let faith in Christ be accepted by 
us as the first principle of salvation, and it immedi- 
ately follows, from the reason of the thing, that we 
must accept Christ just as He is presented to us in 
the gospel. This is a necessaiy consequence, 
logically considered. For us to conceal or alter 
the facts, is not only to cheat ourselves out of the 
great gift which God has given us, but to stultify 
the most obvious dictates of reason. It is not 
possible for us to decide, a priori y what the Son of 
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God would 'say or do on coming into such a world 
as ours is ; but when we have once given Him our 
confidence, we are logically (not to say morally) 
bound to beUeve that everything He actually said 
and did is helpful to the salvation of the world. 
This conclusion is deduced from the premises, and 
stands firmly within its own acknowledged ground. 
§ 3. Faith in Christ therefore demands that we 
should accept the *^ particulars," both of His 
teaching and conduct, as an actual expression of 
the Divine mind, according to His own repeated 
declaration. ** The son," He said, ** can do nothing 
of himself, but what he seeth the Father do : for 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the 
Son likewise." And again, "I can of mine own 
self do nothing : as I hear, I judge : and my judg- 
ment is just ; because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the Father which hath sent me." * 
And again, ^' Whatsoever I speak therefore, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak." t So that, 
however strange His words may seem, they are to 
us a Divine revelation, and we treasure them up 
as a precious inheritance, feeling that, though now 
we know not their meaning, we shall know it here- 
after. It is this that gives to faith so much of that 
saving power which is attributed to it in the 
gospel, by shutting off the subjective interference 
of our prepossessions and false judgments. Con- 
fidence in a physician leads us not only to adopt 
the remedies he prescribes, but also to accept the 

* John V. 80. t Ibid. xu. 60. 
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limitations of quantity, of time, and of combination 
imder which the remedy is exhibited. Were we to 
take twice the quantity, or take it tw^ice as often 
as we are directed, the medicine might prove fatal 
instead of healing. So faith becomes triumphant, 
when it makes us wiUing to yield our preconcep- 
lions to those mysterious conditions of apparent 
paradox, of reserve, of silence, of seeming failure 
and disgrace by which our Lord's life is marked. 
That which to unbelief appears to be " the foolish- 
ness of God, and the weakness of God," becomes to 
faith " the wisdoai of God, and the power of God.'* 
§ 4. On the other hand, if logical consistency 
requires that we should seek for Christian truth 
in Christ, it does not require, as a result of faith 
in Christ, that we should believe in nothing else. 
Christianity does not abolish the laws of the ma- 
terial world nor the original principles of human 

* 

nature, nor the social relations, nor the laws of 
evidence, nor the constitution of the intellectual 
world. It finds them here already, and it does not 
come either to ignore or dishonour them. More- 
over, before Christianity came into the world there 
were great truths here, the ancient inheritance of 
the race, the prodiict of human genius or of Divine 
revelation. Christ claims all these as His own, not 
^ r only in right of Sis common brotherhood with us, 

but also as the eternal Word, the light of men from 
the beginning. He is jealous of no truth, and is 
too rich in His own right to need our lie to add to 
His wealth. He will not accept robbery for burnt 
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oflfering.* He does not seek to reign by the 
destruction of any legitimate power. He does not 
set Himself in opposition to the law of Moses or to 
the truths of -the multipUcation table or to the -^.. 
principles of geometry. He binds it upon us as a 
duty, to render to Caesar the things that are 
CaBsar's, as well as unto God the things that are 
God's. And in so doing He teaches us the 
general principle (involved in that command) 
that we are to pay homage to the laws of every 
power within its own proper jurisdiction ; whether, 
for example, it be to grammar, or logic, or philology, 
or liisfcory — to each what properly belongs to each. 
§ 5. And if Christ claims no honour but that 
which truly belongs to Him, it is both illogical and 
unjust to attribute to. Him the errors and mistakes * 

of His professed followers. He has too often been 
" wounded in the house of his friends." And it is 
time that the evils which have been associated with 
His name, through our fooUsh assumptions of 
orthodoxy and self-vindication, should be acknow- 
ledged as our own and not His. Our faith in Him 
should be accompanied with such a diffidence in 
ourselves as to lead us constantly to say, " I am 
sure that He is right, but not so sure that I rightly 
understand Him." This would not rob us of 
certainty; it would only shift the ground of v/ 

certainty fi*om our own convictions, and place it 

♦ ** I tbe Lord love jndgment, I hate roLLery for burnt offering ; end 
I will direct their work in truth, and I will make an everlasting cove- 
nant with them.** — Isa. Ixi. 8. 
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constantly upon Him. Especially, Christ ought 
not to be held responsible for the enormous temerity 
of the men who set themselves up as the authorised 
and adequate representatives of Cljrist on earth, 
and so claim the submission of men's consciences 
to their decisions. Such persons could not maintain 
their position for a day if all Christians were loyal 
to their fundamental principle of faith in Christ. The 
fault lies entirely in ourselves. For if, whilst we 
profess to beheve in Christ as our Saviour, we are 
so inconsequent as to allow falUble men to usurp 
His place of supremacy, in presiding over the evo- 
lution of the world's salvation, we are acting at the 
same moment both against faith and against 
reason. 

§ 6. And if, on the one hand, Christ is not to be 
held responsible for spurious developments of 
Christianity ; so, on the other hand, there is in the 
world a vast amount of spiritual power which has 
been at work in relieving the misery of mankind, 
but which has never yet received a Christian desig- 
nation, even though it originates in a Christian 
source, and is the actual product of Christ's Spirit. 
Outside the visible Church, and yet within the pre- 
cincts of Christ's dominion, many works have been 
done by men who have declined to call themselves 
Christians. And may not this be Christ's will ? 
Does He not at times choose to forego associating 
His name with some of the most precious of His 
truths ? When He was here on earth, did He not 
sometimes heal men, and then " charge them that 
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they should not make him known"? When 
Christians are slow to perceive the true teaching of 
His gospel, does He not sometimes raise up men, 
who do not confess His name, to be teachers of 
His neglected truths ? Not the less is it really His 
work, because He has allowed it to be separated 
from His name. This is no affectation on His part, 
but is based upon that deep law of human nature 
which sometimes gives to reserve a greater power 
of attraction over men's minds than to urgency of 
solicitation. Salvation is Christ's work, though it 
goes by another name, and is even attributed to 
Satanic influence, to rationalism, or to any other 
suspected origin. The agents, themselves, may be 
utterly ignorant that it is His Spirit that has been 
at work upon them. One thing they do know, that 
'' whereas they were blind, now they see ; but who 
hath opened their eyes, they know not." The 
Pharisees and the priests may blindly say it is the 
devil's work ; but not the less true is it, that the 
devU is not likely to help on the cause of human 
salvation. For " if Satan cast out Satan, he is 
divided against himself; how shaU then his kingdom 
stand?" It would be putting darkness for light 
indeed, were we, in the very midst of Christianity, 
to attribute the progress of science, of good govern- 
ment, of benevolence, and the removal of supersti- 
tion, of persecution, of class pride, and of ignorance, 
to anti-Christian causes. 

§ 7. I will add one word more. By the adoption 
of a method of discipleship which is the true logical 
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outcome of faith in Christ, and of a practical sub- 
mission of our intellectual activity to His guidance, 
we may hope for results more nearly answering to 
the idea of a kingdom of Christ on earth than the 
world has yet seen — results the nature and extent 
of which will, perhaps, surprise none so much as 
those who have daily prayed for the coming of that 
kingdom, and who, letting down their net as best 
they knew how, have toiled through a long dark 
night and have taken nothing ; but who never- 
theless at His word letting dovm their net on " the 
right side of the ship, are not able to draw it for the 
multitude of fishes." 

§ 8. In closing this part of my work, I will again 
say that in Christian inquiry we take the proposi- 
tion that Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God and 
the Saviour of the world as our primary assump- 
tion. This we hold as a simple matter of faith, to 
be verified in the future experience of mankind. 
But it is not on that account an irrational assump- 
tion. We do not, indeed, pretend to furnish an 
exact mathematical demonstration of its truth, be- 
cause such a method of proof is foreign to the 
subject-matter, and would in no way meet the 
practical necessities of the case. But we have a 
thousand excellent reasons for beheving it to be 
true ; and taking om^ departure from this point, we 
are not afraid to venture forward in our search for 
Christian truth. After aU, we may succeed only 
very imperfectly in explaining how, by His life and 
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death, our Lord has actually solved all the problems 
of human salvation — ^physical, moral, and spiritual — 
and in what manner His redemption will be ful- 
filled in the conscious experience of mankind. But 
whether such a scientific enterprise succeed or fail, 
one thing is certain, namely, that Christ is the one 
true and immovable foimdation upon which all 
Christian attainment in thought and character 
must be built up. Accordingly we find St. Paul 
giving the following exhortation to the members of 
the Colossian Church, and through them to be- 
Kevers in all after time : " As ye have therefore re- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him : 
rooted and built up in him, and stablished in the 
faith, as ye have been taught, abounding therein 
with thanksgiving." * 

•Col.ii.6, 7. ' 
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** Tlien shall we know, if we follow on to know tlie Lord : his going 
forth is prepared as the inoming" — Hosea. vi. 8. 

k 

** The light of the body is the eye: therefore when thine eye is single^ 
thy whole body also is full of light ; but when thine eye is evil, thy 
body aUo is full of darkness. If thy whole body therefore be full of 
light, having no part dark, the wJwle shall be full of light, as when 
the bright shining of a candle doth give thee light, '^ — Luke xi. 34-80. 

** Yet made we not our prayer before the Lord our God, that we 
might turn from our iniquity and understand thy truth,** — Daniel 
ix. 18. 

" What things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ, 
Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
tJie knowledge of Christ Jesus my Ij)rd,** — Pjeol. iii. 7, 8. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE MORAL REGULATION OF THOUGHT. 

§1.1 NOW propose to go back to the Deginning, 
and consider the whole subject of Christian inquiry 
from another point of view. In doing so, it will be 
my object to show that in the use of Induction 
certain ethical conditions must be observed, and 
that these conditions are to be found in Christianity 
itself. 

§2.1 shall begin by observing that true thoughts 
are essential to our effective use of the manifold 
gifts which God has bestowed upon us as inteUigent 
beings ; that our intellectual faculties are divinely 
adapted for the acquisition of true thoughts ; that 
raw materials Ke around us, capable of being 
converted into food and medicine and to the 
various uses of life ; and that the forces of nature 
are ready to serve us all, on the simple condition 
that we come to understand their properties and 
conform faithfully to the laws which determine 
their action. No mere energetic exertion of will, 
or strength of arm, or untrained instinct, can give 
us full command over the resources of the out- 
ward world. Knowledge is power, and in the 
absence of knowledge we shall be poor, although 
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surrounded bv abundant stores of wealth. * In the 
Arabian tale the door of the treasure cave, which 
remained closed to the importunity of ignorance 
and to the energy of despair, opened at once to 
him who could pronounce the word which ex- 
pressed the law of its mechanical contrivance. 

§ 3. If mere ignorance has deprived us of the 
full benefit of many Divine gifts, false opinion has 
often turned those gifts into positive evils. Many 
of God's creatures have become to us objects 
of imaginary terror and groveUing superstition. 
Things which might have been made to minister 
to our physical comfort and intellectual progress, 
have been converted into causes of pain and 
anguish. Wo have projected our own fears and 
false conceptions into nature, and we have then 
become the wretched victims of our own illusions. 
The world in which we live has, to our diseased 
imagination, borne but a slight resemblance to 
that world which God, in the beginning, pro- 
nounced to be very good, and which is slowly 
becoming good again to the regenerated and 
instructed mind of man. 

§ 4. In nothing has wrong thinking been more 

* Boyle has an essay entitled, " Of Man^s great Ignorance of the 
uses of Natural things; or, that there is scarce any one thing in Nature 
whereof the uses to Human Life are yet thoroughly understood.*' He 
says: "This proposition will require to be somewhat solemnly evinced, 
not only because it is a paradox, but such an one as will meet with a 
peculiar indisposition to be entertained, since men cannot allow this 
paradox to b« a truth without such a confession of their ignorance as 
must implicity accuse them of laziness too.** — Boyle's (Hon. B.) 
Works, 6 vols. -4to. 1772. VoL iu. p. 470. 
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injurious than in its reaction upon the mind itself. 
Men have been slow to discover the physical and 
intellectual uses of external things, but slower still 
to find out the true conditions under which the 
intellect may be most successfully employed in its 
great office, as the minister and interpreter of God's 
works and word. There has been, on the one hand, 
the audacity of wild speculation, and on the other 
hand the repressive influence of usurped authority. 
Persecution has been employed to terrify those who 
have ventured to give expression to new ideas. 
Intolerance has pronounced it criminal to diverge 
from established opinion. Every kind of difficulty 
has been thrown in the way of the right use of the 
Divine gift of reason and thought. We have, in 
this one thing more than in any other, been bUnd 
to our truest duty to ourselves and to God; we 
have misused our faculties, wasted our intellectual 
force, and inflicted needless sufferings upon our- 
selves and our fellow-men. The cause of our back- 
ward state is not that our intellectual faculties are 
insufficient, but that we have made a faulty use of 
them ; and, till we are prepared to take the blame 
to ourselves, there will be little hope of amend- 
ment. 

§ 6. In the department of physical science all this 
is now sufficiently evident, not only to scientific 
men, but to mankind at large. The striking con- 
trast which exists between the slow progress of 
discovery previous to the rise of the inductive 
philosophy and the rapid advance which it has since 

18 
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made, serves to reveal to us the two facts : first, 
that with minds in no respects superior to those of 
the ancients, either in acuteness or activity, we are 
succeeding where they failed ; and secondly, that 
as no new elements have been added to the 
material world, the poverty of the past was due to 
the wrong use men made of their minds, and not to 
the scantiness of their inheritance. The schoolmen, 
as we have seen, in laying down the rule that 
particular facts could afford no real knowledge of 
general principles, took up a position which is 
directly opposed to the modern axiom that all true 
science must be obtained by induction from par- 
ticular facts. Moreover, they exhausted their 
mental activity upon questions of the most sterile 
and frivolous character; gravely disputing, for 
example, whether a pig driven to market is held 
by the man who drives it or by the cord fastened 
round its leg ; whether more angels than one can 
at the same moment occupy the same point of 
space ; and whether God, in knowing all things, 
knows universals or only things singular ? 

§ 6. Now, if true ideas and right methods of 
thought are so needful for the utilisation of our 
material resources, it would be very strange if they 
were not equally requisite to enable us to use aright 
our spiritual possessions. God has certainly not 
been less bountiful in providing for the wants of the 
soul than for those of the body. In Jesus Christ 
He has, ** according to His Divine power, given 
unto us all things that pertain to life and god- 
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liness, througli the knowledge of Him who hath, 
called us to glory and virtue." As we stand in the 
presence of so vast a treasure, we are deeply con- 
cerned to study the true use of our mental faculties, 
in order that we.maj^ most effectually make it our 
own by a true mental apprehension. Giving and 
receiving are relative acts; and what is given to 
the mind must be apprehended by the mind before 
the act of giving has reached its proper issue. It is 
not a mere mechanical process of transfer. Spiritual 
giving and spiritual receptivity must bear a strict 
proportion to each other. Quicquid recipitur^ 
recipitur ad modiim recipientis. To take what God 
has given, is found, in practice, severely to task 
both our intellectual and our moral nature. 
• § 7. That right thinking does not come spon- 
taneously, appears from the fact that a vast amount 
of error has at all times found currency in the 
world. And when it is considered to how great an 
extent our whole conscious life is determined by the 
character of our thoughts- -whether true or false — 
we may well ask, How is right thinking to be 
secured ? The most obvious answer to this question 
is that right thinking depends upon a true inter- 
pretation of facts. But then it must be observed 
that in all inquiry (and not in Christian inquuy 
alone) success is dependent upon conditions of 
various kinds. There are, for example, the logical 
conditions of thought. These are purely intellectual; 
the mind must conform to them as the necessary 

laws of thought. There are also the moral con- 

18* 
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ditions of inquiry. These imply responsibility, inas- 
much as they are more or less under our yoluntary 
regulation and appeal to our own sense of right and 
wrong. These two classes of conditions give rise to 
the distinction between the logic of inquiry and the 
ethics of inquiry. 

§ 8. The case may be stated in another form. 
That the intellect is subject to logical conditions, 
and that thought has its own laws, are facts implied 
in the very existence of the science of logic. But 
that the mind is subject to the regulation of other 
laws, both of a lower and a higher kind, is equally 
certain. Of the lower kind are those laws by the 
observance of which the physical organs, and 
especially the brain, may be preserved in the most 
healthy state, fitted to bear the strain of continuous 
and effective thought. These come more pecuharly 
within the sphere of medical science. Of the higher 
kind are those moral dispositions which are so 
essential to the pursuit of knowledge, and which 
come under the ethics of induction — self-denial, the 
love of truth, courage to face the reality of facts, 
patience to wait, and perseverance to endure. 
These lie beyond the province of the mere logician. 
It is upon the class of conditions to which these 
belong that I now propose to dwell at some length. 

§ 9. All the constituent elements of our nature 
exist in a state of organic relation and subordina- 
tion to one another. The moral faculty occupies 
the highest place. It acts, not by destroying the 
lower elements, but by availing itseK of them, and 
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working tlirougli them. The action of vital laws 
does not supersede the lower physical laws ; nor do 
the physical laws, in their turn, abrogate the com- 
mon properties of matter. So, again, intelligence 
works through vital forces ; and moral force does 
not violate the laws of intelligence, hut seizes hold 
of them, and employs them for its own ends. It 
is thus that conscience, whilst acting according to 
its own special laws, exercises its supreme function 
by respecting the laws of every other faculty ; and 
in this way it subordinates all the forces of our 
nature, and makes them contribute their share to 
the formation of character and the spontaneous 
moral life of man.* 

§ 10. Accordingly, the hand, the eye, the brain, 
has each its own special laws — mechanical, optical, 
sentient, as the case may be. The moral use of 
them in human life is not intended to destroy the 
special laws of their action. If, for example, I 
strike out my arm to deliver a blow, I must do it in 
accordance with mechanical conditions, or I may 
fracture the bone, whatever motive may influence 
me : in the act itself there is no moral quality, 
whether good or bad. But it is evident that in 
striking out my arm, and observing most exactly, 
and even with studied and cultivated training, those 
mechanical laws by which the leverage and the 
momentum of an eflfective blow are determined, 
I may inflict death upon a fellow - man, and so 
be guilty of murder ; and thus the physical act 

• Murphy's **,Habit and Intelligence/' voL i. p. 838. 
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acquires a moral character, and I am justly held 
responsible for the deed. 

§ J 1. In like manner, in the use of speech, I may 
strictly obey the rules of grammar, and yet at the 
same time I may be guilty of violating the higher 
rules of morahty by uttering a lie or promulgating 
a slander. The goodness of the grammar will not 
neutralize the wickedness of the utterance. 

§ 12. If the sphere of our physical activity is 
subject to moral regulation, can we for a moment 
suppose that the sphere of our intellectual Hfe is 
exempt from it ? Can w^e suppose that whilst we 
are responsible for the use we make of our bodily 
organs and our animal affections and appetites, we 
are not responsible for the use we make of the 
higher faculties of thought and reason ? The fact 
that there are logical conditions of thought inde- 
pendent of the human will, can in no way justify 
Mr. Lecky in saying that it is '' as absurd to speak 
of the morality of an intellectual act as to speak 
of the colour of a sound." The mere act of draw- 
ing conclusions from premises is, indeed, in itself 
a process as void of moral character as is the me- 
chanical elevation of the hand or the grammatical 
use of the tongue ; but the agent who performs 
the process imparts to the act a moral quahty. 
Madness is said to consist in correct reasoning from 
false premises ; but madmen are held to be free from 
responsibility because they are incapable of verify- 
ing their premises or of exercising a moral judg- 
ment in the inductive stage of the reasoning 
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process. It is a mistake to limit the spliere of 
morals to the appetites of the body, to the affec- 
tions of the heart, and to the relations of social life, 
to the exclusion of our intellectual faculties. 

§ 13. The enormous waste of mental energy 
which is continually taking place is not because 
the human intellect is unfitted, as an instrument 
of thought, for the purpose designed, but simply 
because the conditions of its use have been trans- 
gressed or neglected. The mind is like those ma- 
chines of perfect construction, adapted to perform 
their respective work well ; which yet, in the hands 
of incompetent or vicious workmen, may be so con- 
ducted as either, on the one hand, to go through 
the mere evolution without any effective result, 
with a great show of activity, yet in fact grinding 
no com, weaving no cloth, printing no books ; or 
else, on the other hand, put to bad uses ; or even 
escaping the driver's control, like a locomotive on 
the rails, only to produce devastation and ruin : 
whilst, at the same time, the laws of the mechanical 
operation are observed with unfailing regularity. 
So that, in our mental operations, not only are the 
specific laws of the mind to be taken into account, 
but we must also study the ethical conditions to 
which those laws themselves are subordinate. 

§ 14. If conscience may rightly claim dominion 
over the intellect, conscience may in its turn profit 
by the Ught which the intellect can furnish. There 
is in the Divine mind a changeless and perfect 
moral ideal or law of human nature, and there is 
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among mankind a universal moral conscience, 
whilst practical morality as exemplified in the 
character and behaviour of men is capable of con- 
stant change and improvement. The objective 
standard of duty is quite distinct from the subjective 
sense of duty in any special cases of conduct in 
actual life. An " immutable morality " is not the 
same thing as an immutable conscience. Indeed 
it is in the regeneration and growth of our moral 
nature that our salvation chiefly consists. As we 
advance, moral distinctions continually become 
finer and more delicate. In a rude condition of 
the moral sense actions are broadly classified in a 
coarse way as good and bad, right and wrong.* It 
is only by slow degrees that finer moral judgments 
are formed. The neutral tints of the ** colours of 

* " In the progress of society, men's moral sentiments inevitably 
change, both from those alterations in circmnstances which enhance or 
depress the value of certain qualities of conduct, and from that acuter 
insight or correcter appreciation of the tendencies of action which 
accompanies an advance of civiUsation. From one or other of these 
eanseS} modes of conduct formerly regarded as of trivial moment 
grow into importance, qualities at one time extolled sink into dubious 
virtues, or even positive vices, acts once shunned are zealously per- 
formed and warmly approved, new duties are evolved from the novel 
situations in which men are placed, and the code of morality is ampU- 
fied with rules which would have been uninteUigible or undervalued at 
a previous period, because the circumstances to which they are applic- 
able either had not then arisen or were wholly unregarded. Such 
changes may be seen by comparing either past times with present, or 
savage with civilised communities. The dexterous horse- stealer, an 
ignominious felon in England, is a consummate hero of the Crow 
Indians. How large the stride in moral sentiment from the blind and 
selfish superstition of the Shetlander, who runs away from a drowning 
seaman (under the notion that he who saves a drowning man will 
receive at his hands some deep wrong or injury), to the enlightened 
benevolence which plants a life-boat on the sea-beach to succour the 
stranded ship 1 ** — Bailey's *' Essay on the Pursuit of Truth," p. 7. 
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good and evil " grow in appreciation. And then con- 
scientiousness or the idea of duty and responsibility 
is carried by us into regions of life in which taste 
or inclination or habit had before prevailed, un- 
checked and uncorrected. Accordingly we now 
recognize not only the ethics of social life (which 
must in some rude form have always existed among 
mankind), but we have a distinct idea of the ethics 
of religion, the ethics of art, the ethics of amuse- 
ment, and even the ethics of war ; so that all these 
several pursuits, in addition to their own special 
laws — mechanical, intellectual, sBsthetic — ^have their 
moral aspects, and are not left to unrestrained in- 
stincts, tastes, or passions of mankind. Conscience 
claims jurisdiction over all the voluntary actions of 
moral agents ; and as during the last three centuries 
inductive inquiry has grown into a common pursuit, 
so there has spontaneously arisen an ethics of in- 
duction; and a sense of responsibihty is increas- 
ingly felt to connect itself with the method in which 
it is conducted as an essential condition of its 
success. 

§ 15. When I speak of the moral conditions of 
inquiry, I chiefly mean those moral conditions which 
have immediately to do with inquiry, and not the 
moral conditions which belong peculiarly to some 
other department of human conduct. The duties 
connected with the investigation of facts are quite 
distinct from the duties of trade, or of domestic 
life, or of social intercourse. The virtues which 
belong to one sphere of activity are no necessary 
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security against the penalties awaiting the trans- 
gression of the laws which operate in another. 
Goodness of social character is no guarantee against 
hasty generahzation. Piety has often coexisted 
with that odium theologicum which has proved so 
baneful to the progress of human salvation. In- 
quiry has its own laws, both logical and moral ; 
and if these are faithfully observed, success will 
follow, even though in other directions there may 
be great defects of character. Even a lens of ice, 
if it is only constructed according to correct optical 
conditions, may be used as a burning glass, and 
will cause gunpowder to explode. A feeble intellect, 
freed from bigotry, prejudice, and superstition, maj'' 
see truth, where great minds, under the influence 
of these vices, will be quite at fault. Our Lord is 
reported by the EvangeUst to have said on one occa- 
sion : "I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so. Father : for so it seemed good in 
thy sight." 

§ 16. In these remarks I have been speaking of 
scientific inquiry in general. Christian inquiry is 
only a special form of the general subject, and is, 
in like manner, amenable to moral treatment. " The 
meek,'* says the Psalmist, ''will he guide in judg- 
ment ; the meek will he teach his way." What 
moral qualities are included in that expression will, 
perhaps, appear as we proceed. 



CHAPTEE II. 

OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN GENERAL. 

§ 1. Christianity, regarded as an objective reve- 
lation, given in the facts of our Lord's life, belongs, 
as we have seen, to the moral order. It is a 
phenomenon generated by moral causes. It ex- 
hibits in a humgtn life a work in which obedience 
to moral law is as constant and uniform as that 
which the unconscious agents of the material 
world pay to the laws of nature. It is the product 
of Christ's voluntary and conscious acceptance of 
the will of His Father as the all-pervading law of 
His life in the conduct of that greatest enterprise 
that has ever been accomplished in human history 
— the redemption of the world. This we gather 
from His own words, " My meat is to do the will 
of him that sent me, and to finish his work.'' * 
And again, **I have glorified thee on the earth, I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do." The consciousness of a moral triumph was 
as real as the consciousness of a moral under- 
taking. 

§ 2. I now go on to observe that Christianity, 
considered as a power designed to operate upon 

• John iv. 84. 
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human thought and conduct, belongs also to the 
moral order — that is to say, it does not operate 
upon us mechanically or by any kind of physical 
necessity, but appeals to our moral consciousness 
and our voluntary acceptance. The gospel is a 
law to be obeyed as well as a truth to be believed. 
It prescribes duties and responsibilities pecuUar 
to itself. In proposing to renovate the deepest 
sources of human character, it opens to our view 
moral possibilities of which we were unconscious 
before. It not only satisfies the actual aspirations 
of our nature, but it awakens new aspirations by 
creating a new heart and a new conscience within 
us by its regenerating power. 

§ 3. Now the distinctive character of this moral 
power — the ethics by which the gospel is differ- 
entiated from all other systems — ^is to be found 
in the cross of Christ rather than the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The overlooking of 
this fact has led to profound misconceptions as to 
the special nature of Christian ethics. A perfect 
morahty, whether relating to our intellectual, our 
emotional, or our social life, is the law of the 
perfect man — the law in conformity to which moral 
perfection consists — and of such a law the Sermon 
on the Mount may be regarded as the highest 
expression ever given for human guidance. But 
man is not a perfect being ; he is spiritually dis- 
eased ; and the rules of conduct suited for a person 
in robust health would be death to a sick man. 
The precepts of behaviour which he needs in his 
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infirm state are precepts of healing and salvation. 
He must be dealt with as nurses deal with feeble 
childhood,* and physicians with disease. Any 
rules of conduct deserving to be received - as a 
gospel from God, suited to the actual condition 
of the world, must answer the question of the 
awakened conscience of the sinner, asking, What 
must I do to be saved ? Such is the doctrine of 
Christ, and to it maybe apphed the name of " The- 
rapeutic Ethics," t inasmuch as it bears an 
analogy in the moral order to that branch of patho- 
logy which has for its object the treatment and 
cure of disease. The intellect has shared in the 
fall, and needs to partake of the salvation. If 
inquiry is a sign of imperfection, it is not less a 
sign of refusal to acquiesce in imperfection as the 
necessary and unavoidable condition of mankind. 

§ 4. Moreover, there is in Christianity, when 
regarded as a system belonging to the moral order, 
another singular peculiarity. We no sooner enter 
upon the study of it under this point of view, than 
we become aware of the important fact that Chris- 
tianity has introduced a new personal relation into 
human life, and with that relation a new class of 
duties, involving a readjustment of the moral poise 
of the world. The nature of those duties — the 
kind of feeling and behaviour due to Christ — ^must 

* Solon, when asked wbetber he had given to the Athenians the 
best possible laws, answered, not the best possible, but the best they 
were able to bear. 

f This phrase is used by Mr. Herbert Spencer. See '* Social Statics,*' 
p. 181. 
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be determined by His personal character and the 
special rank He bears in the world. Before Christ 
came, the common relation of parents and children, 
masters and servants, rulers and subjects, and the 
like, gave occasion for the exercise and develop- 
ment of our moral nature. Christ has not only 
taken His place in this common brotherhood, and 
thereby acquired all its rights and accepted its 
obhgations, but He claims a position altogether 
unique, as the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world. The vaUdity of this claim is, to say the 
least, as real and as divinely sanctioned as that of 
any of the social relations existing among mankind, 
and it promises to play even a higher part as a 
factor in the total evolution of human destiny than 
any of them. Accordingly we find Him, as the 
Saviour, making demands upon our moral nature 
which are paramount even to those which arise 
out of the dearest of our earthly relations. This 
appears from such expressions as, ^^ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me." To acknowledge Him as the holiest of men 
and the wisest of teachers, without receiving Him 
as our Divine Lord and Saviour, is to fail in the 
special duty we owe Him ; and this would be as 
offensive as to profess to reverence the womanly 
virtues of the queen, whilst we refused to pay her 
our loyal homage as the rightful inheritor of the 
EngHsh throne. 

§ 6. And then it is to be observed that this 
claim is no mere personal question between us and 
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Christ. The ethics of Christianity are iiltiinately 
based upon our relation to God. The duties in- 
cumbent upon us, in every condition of life, are 
determined by the wise and holy will of Him who 
made us, and who understands our nature, in all 
its weakness and in all its possibility, far better 
than we do ourselves. It is to this will we must 
at last appeal, and by it our own will must be 
determined, if we would work out our high destiny 
as the children of God. What that will is in 
regard to Christ is plainly made known to us in 
the gospel, especially in such passages as the fol- 
lowing, " The Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father which hath sent him." * 
§ 6. And as the relation of Christ to mankind is 
thus paramount in its claims, so the saving grace 
of Christ is the very greatest power which God has 
entrusted to our stewardship. The forces of nature 
which we are permitted to use, and which form 
the ground of our physical efl&ciency, operate irre- 
spectively of the moral character of men : they 
take effect upon the evil and the good alike. But 
Christ's saving power depends for its operation 
essentially upon the moral susceptibility and volun- 
tary co-operation of our own minds. This moral 
susceptibility and this capacity of voluntary action 
are the free and soveieign gifts of God, but the 

• John V. 22, 28. 
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exercise of them is, in the very highest sense, our 
own. Salvation is not forced upon us by any 
outward authority, or physical necessity, or mystic 
rite. It appeals to our conscience and reason. 
And if through ignorance or neglect we fail to use 
it, it becomes for us a wasted power, and we may 
then be said to " receive the grace of God in vain." 
§ 7. That our Lord has ascended into heaven, 
does in no way weaken His claims upon our dutiful 
regard ; it only alters the conditions under which 
we are now required to meet them. To take only 
one example of this change. Whilst He was here 
it was possible to manifest towards Him all the 
endearments of personal affection. Mary could 
sit at His feet and hear His word. Matthew could 
leave the receipt of custom to follow Him. The 
sons of Zebedee could forsake their father to devote 
themselves to Him as disciples. Women could 
minister to Him of their substance ; and Mary could 
bring the alabaster box of ointment to pour upon 
His feet. But these forms of service are no longer 
possible. He is now represented by the hungry, 
the naked, the sick, the stranger, and the prisoner 
— as we gather from the judgment scene in St. 
Matthew — and mere personal affection is not enough 
to enable us to solve all the problems involved in 
such a service. The claims of Christ now force 
themselves upon us as questions of social science, 
and are projected upon a scale as vast as the evils 
from which He, as the Saviour of the world, has 
undertaken to redeem us. It may surprise some 
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to learn that such a service of philanthropy is to 
he regarded as done to Christ Himself; yet this 
conclusion is warranted by the words, " Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me." * 

§ 8. It is not needful, for my present purpose, to 
follow this subject any further. It is enough for 
us to observe that the ethics of Christianity are 
what may be called the ethics of salvation, and 
that they take their peculiar and distinctive cha- 
racter from the personal claims of a Divine Saviour 
and the feelings and behaviour due to Him from 
the race He came to save. '' The office of om- 
Lord being made known," says Bishop Butler, 
*' and the relation He stands in to us, the obUgation 
of rehgious regards to Him is plainly moral, as 
much as charity towards mankind is ; since this 
obhgation arises before external command, imme- 
diately out of that His office and relation itself. 
. . . And these relations being real, there is no 
reason to think, but that neglect of behaving suit- 
ably to them will be attended with the same kind 
of consequences under God's government as ne- 
glecting to behave suitably to any other relations 
made known to us by reason. And ignorance, 
whether unavoidable or voluntary, &t) far as we can 
possibly see, wiU just as much, and just as little, 
excuse in one case as in the other ; the ignorance 
being supposed equally unavoidable, or equally 
voluntary in both cases." t 

* Matt. XXV. 40. + BuUer's "Analogy," part ii. chap. 1. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

IS CHRISTIAN INQUIRY SINFUL? 

§ 1. We have seen in the last chapter that the 
style of our behaviour towards Christ is essentially 
of a moral character. We have now to observe 
that it is thus raised out of the region of mere 
taste and emotion into that of intelligence and con- 
scientious conviction. The question of right and 
wrong enters into the whole of our feelings towards 
Him ; and, in particular, into our intellectual atti- 
tude and bearing. I shall, therefore, not hesitate to 
ask, Whether it is sinful to use the.method of induc- 
tion in the interpretation of the hfe and work of 
Christ, as they are exhibited in the original facts of 
Christianity ? 

§ 2. Now, inductive inquiry, regarded as the 
method by which doctrinal truth is collected from 
particular facts, is necessarily independent of dog- 
matic authority, and demands the freest exercise 
of private judgment. Moreover, induction repre- 
sents an aggressive movement of the mind. The 
passive intellect is, in inductive inquiry, converted 
into the active reason. Seeing becomes looking. 
The mind is stirred from a condition of mere re^ 
ceptivity, and becomes inquisitive, prayerful, and 
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importunate. To inquire, is to venture forward, to 
incur risk, to gaze into the unknown, to analyse, to 
test, and (to use the word in the sense in which it 
has heen appHed to this process) to torture the 
facts till we wring from them the secret truth they 
contain. 

§ 3. *' Now," it may be asked, ^^ is not such a 
use of the intellect altogether unbecoming the 
delicacy of those moral relations which bind us to 
Jesus Christ as our Divine Saviour ? If the idea 
of duty enters into the question at all, does it not 
appear to be our duty to abstain from any such 
process of reasoning, and trust entirely to the 
insight of love and the immediate teaching of the 
Holy Spirit ? Whatever else may be subjected to 
the * dry light ' of inductive investigation, ought 
we not to shrink fi-om applying it to the sacred 
facts of the Eedeemer's life and Passion, as we 
should shrink from committing an act of impiety ? " 
Such questions have been asked by many minds ; 
and there are, in our nature, certain tendencies 
which prompt us to believe that such questions 
have a right to be heard, before we can feel satis- 
fied that Christian inquiry is a holy duty and not 
a sinful presumption. Let us see what those ten- 
dencies are. 

Section 1. — Tendencies which seem Opposed to 
THE Use of Induction in Christian Inquiry. 

§ 4. Love. — It has been said that in Christianity 

love is the true organ of knowledge, and that truth 

U* 
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reveals itself to the heart, whilst it conceals itself 
from the mere logical faculty. This may be ac- 
cepted if only we understand what is meant by 
love and what by logic. As to logic, if mere meta- 
physical or deductive processes of thought are 
meant, then logic can do very little for us in the 
interpretation of Christ's words and works. And 
as to love, if mere personal affection is meant, then 
all that can be said is, that so far from being the 
organ of knowledge, there is nothing more apt to 
prejudice the mind, and so to interfere with clear- 
ness of insight into the truth of things. The only 
love that can truly be said to be the organ of 
knowledge is the simple love of truth for its own 
sake ; and such a love of truth respecting our 
Lord's person and work will grow out of a real 
faith in Him as the Son of God and the Saviour of 
the world. Christ is the Truth, and truly to 
know Christ is better than falsely to know Him ; 
and if induction is one instrument among many 
by which we may succeed in the study of Christ, 
it becomes our duty to employ it for this great 
purpose. 

§ 5. Beverential Av)e. — There is a feeling natural 
to the human mind which easily takes alarm when 
warned against a presumptuous intrusion into 
sacred things. This, like all our natural instincts, 
has its true use ; but unless held under moral 
control, it is apt to degenerate into superstitious 
fear and cowardice, under the influence of which 
the understanding (which is also a natural endow- 
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ment, and has at least an equal riglit to be exer- 
cised by us) is altogether paralysed and all science 
discountenanced. For example, PUny thought it 
a thing dishonouring to the Divine Being on the 
part of the greatest of the Greek astronomer, 
Hipparchus, that he should have undertaken to 
count the stars, and to determine their relative 
position. In the same spirit, a few years ago, 
a young man went from Cheltenham to Ireland, 
and attempted to destroy Lord Rosse's telescope, 
pleading in defence that he considered it blasphemy 
for man to scrutinize too closely the works of the 
Creator. Such a spirit is altogether contrary to 
the words of the Psalmist, ** The works of the 
Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein." Such a spirit would have 
checked the Jewish children as over-curious when 
at the sacrifice of the pascal lamb they asked their 
parents, ^* What mean ye by this service ?" And 
when introduced into Christianity, such a spirit 
would deem it inconsistent with due reverence to 
endeavour to attach a doctrinal significance to the 
circumstances of our Lord's death.* 

§ 6. It cannot be denied that in calm scientific 

* Thus, in a recent essay on the Atonement, the writer denies the 
possibility of our Lord's having ever heen miserable whilst bearing 
our sins on the cross. He says, ** Not for a single moment dare we 
suppose that the Only Begotton, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
the Holy One of God, could have been in tliis condition.*' And then 
he adds in a note, '* The Jl£li, Eli, lama sabachthani, cried out on tlie 
cross, is surely at no variance with what I say. We dare not, while 
we reverently listen to it, shape dogma out of that cry.'* — " Tracts for 
Priests and People.*' No. iiL p. 10. 
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investigation all bias of natural affection requires 
to be kept in check, and so long as the intellect is 
predominant, the devotional feeling seems to suffer. 
In suppressing our emotional activity, we are apt 
to think ourselves the poorer in spiritual experience. 
But the fact is, every faculty of our nature has its 
own special laws, and each must be allowed freely 
to fulfil its own conditions, in order to contribute 
its full share to the ultimate harmony and re- 
generation of the soul. It is easy to say that 
*' truth is for the heart rather than the intellect." 
But the intellect must do its part as the caterer of 
truth for the heart's use. In the long run, if only 
fair play is allowed, one faculty wiU minister to 
another. Eeason is not necessarily injurious to 
the devout affections. On the contrary. Christian 
inquiry, when properly conducted, wiU give to 
devotion a purer and truer form of thought than it 
had before. And none can doubt that the devotion 
which has the clearest vision and worships in the 
purest Kght is the most acceptable to God. 

§ 7. It was not reverential awe but intelligent 
sympathy that our Lord sought to awaken in His 
disciples. He expressly said to them, " Henceforth 
I call you not servants ; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth : but I have called you 
friends ; for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you.''* He has 
even insisted that we must eat His flesh and drink 
His blood ; which (unless we understand the words 

• John XV. 15. 
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in their most materialistic sense,) must signify such 
an intelligent and spiritual apprehension of the 
truth which is embodied in His life as shall enable 
us, by true processes of thought, to assimilate and 
reproduce it in our own life. It cannot be wrong 
for us thus to eat the flesh and to drink the blood 
of the Son of man. It is a false reverence to 
regard the gift as too sacred for the mental action 
needful for the intelligent appropriation of it. 
The piety which stands before the cross, and only 
allows the emotional part of our nature to come 
into action, whilst the understanding and the 
conscience are suppressed, is not the piety which 
finds the truest fellowship with our Lord in His 
sufferings and the truest conformity to Him in His 
death.* Moreover, it is possible to convert the 
cross itself into a fetish, and thereby to make the 
very instrument of salvation a means of perpetu- 
ating among men the dark reign of superstition. 

§ 8. Respect for Authority. — A separate chapter 
will be devoted to the consideration of the subject 
of Authority in a later part of the present essay. 
In this place the question is, not whether Authority 
has a real and legitimate place in the development 
and transmission of Christian doctrine, as it has 
in the discovery and diffusion of scientific truth, 
but whether the peculiar claim to infallible dog- 
matic authority set up by the .Church of Rome 
partakes of this legitimate character ; and es- 
pecially whether the Inductive Revolt (as I will 

• Phil, iii 10. 
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venture to call it), whicli began at the Eefor- 
mation, and which is destined to become more 
profound and widespread as the nature of the 
inductive process comes to be better understood 
and more carefully applied to the interpretation 
of the Christian facts, is to be regarded as a 
rebellion against the Divine order, and is accord- 
ingly to be repudiated as a sin against Christ ? 

§ 9. The Pope, as the head of the Church, 
gromds dogmatic inculcation upon infaUibiHty, and 
infaUibility upon Divine inspiration. His argu- 
ment is, that the Pentecostal gift of the Holy 
Ghost, raises the voice of the Church into the 
voice of God, and that to appeal from the voice 
of God, thus uttered^ to any tribunal whatever, 
(even to the tribunal of the gospel facts), is to 
reject the Divine authority, and is, clearly, both 
treason and heresy. In this assumption of divinity, 
if it is only allowed, he obtains a logical basis for 
the claim to dogmatic authority. But he does 
so at the enormous cost of taking up the position 
which St. Paul attributes to the man of sin, ^' who 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in 
the temple' of God, showing himself that he is 
God."* 

§ 10. But Eome is not contented with the claim 
to Divine inspiration and infaUible authority. She 
has also committed herseK to the scholastic logic, 
as furnishing the true method of investigating the 

• 2 Thess. ii. 4. 
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doctrinal significance of the gospel, and of con- 
structing the science of theology. I have already 
quoted the words of Cardinal Manning on this 
subject (p. 27) ; I will now give those of the Pope 
himself. They are taken from the Syllabus of 1864, 
which denounces the reigning spirit of modern 
civiHsation, and especially freedom of rehgious 
inquiry. It says, *' By our apostolic authority we 
reprobate, proscribe, and condemn all and singular 
the evil opinions and doctrines severally mentioned 
in this letter, and will and command that they 
be thoroughly held, by all children of the Catholic 
Church, as reprobated, proi^cribed, and condemned." 
Among the opinions thus reprobated is the follow- 
ing, that *' the method and principles whereby the 
ancient scholastic doctors cultivated theology, are 
not suited to the necessities of our times and to 
the progress of the sciences."* 

§ 11. As I am engaged in treating of a scientific 
method as a question of Christian ethics, I have 
no right to complain that the same should be done 
in the " Syllabus." On the contrary, I feel that 
until we can fairly view it in this hght, and bring 

^ ** Metbodus et principia, qnibus antiqni doctores scholastici tbeolo- 
gium excoluerunt, temporum nostrorum necessitatibus scientiarumqne 
progressui minime congruunt." (Syllabus xiii) Before tbe publica- 
tion of tbe Syllabus, Dr. Newman was disposed to regard tbe soientlfio 
metliod of modem science as too recent to bave come fairly into the 
region of tlieological encounter. ** Let it be observed," be says, ** I 
have not here to speak of any conflict which ecclesiastical authority 
has had witli science, for this simple reason, tbat conflict there is none ; 
and that, because the secular sciences, as they now exist, are a novelty 
in the world, and there has been no time yet for a history of the 
relations between tlieology and these new methods of knowledge." 
— ** History of my Religious Opinions," p. 264, 
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it to the test of a higher authority than that of 
Eome, it will still be an open question whether 
the method of the scholastic doctors or the antago- 
nistic method of induction is the true method of 
scientific research. To this subject I shall return 
hereafter. 

§ 12. Mysticism. — Mysticism is a kind of devout 
rationaHsm, which makes the human consciousness, 
in its most exalted condition, the measure of truth. 
It attaches comparatively Uttle value to historical 
facts. It claims to know Christ by immediate 
intuition, without any careful study of the record 
of His life ; and it gives little attention either to 
the logical or the moral regulation of Christian 
thought. Neither reason on the one hand, nor 
conscientious diligence on the other, has any con- 
siderable part in the work. 

§ 13. Mysticism often leads to Quietism. That 
there is a normal relation between the human 
intellect and Divine truth, and that our mental 
conflicts will at last issue in an adjustment of 
perfect rest and quiescent contemplation — the true 
Sabbath of God — is the great hope of the Christian 
hfe. But in our present condition of discipline, 
to settle down into such a state of passive recep- 
tivity, would be (to aU but a few favoured persons) 
to create for ourselves a premature heaven. We 
must fight the good fight of faith before we can 
sit down with Christ on His throne. At present 
we can only get our heaven by snatches and fore- 
tastes. It is needful for us to labour, that we may 
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enter into His rest. And this applies to our intel- 
lectual as well as to our emotional life. Eight 
thinking is as difficult, and involves as mighty a 
moral conflict, as right feeling. In the Christian 
warfare we have to conquer wrong thoughts quite 
as much as evil passions. That warfare, according 
to St. Paul, has for its ohject the casting down of 
imaginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ. This is what the Mystic does not under- 
stand. And so whilst he admits that watchfalness 
and self-denial are needful in the general conduct 
of life, he is surprised to be told that religious 
emotion also needs intellectual and moral control. 

§ 14. Dependence upon the Holy Spirit. — There 
is in many minds a false feeling of dependence 
which professes to honour God by renouncing 
responsibility for the right conduct of thought. 
Such persons resist all attempts to form a scientific 
method, as an unholy interference with the 
sovereign influence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
human heart. Sometimes this feehng amounts to 
fatalism ; and this, in its turn, when it reasons at 
all, adopts a short logical process, regardless alike 
of the facts of human nature and of God's revealed 
will, to the effect that, if we are to be saved, we 
shall be saved.* My only answer to such persons 

* '* Ig^nava BcUiOf or SophUma Pigrum, is the master fallacy of 
Fatalism. It might be classed with iJie fallades of Non-observation. 
The Fatalist argues that if a thing must happen it will happen, 
whether he interferes or no, overlooking that his own agency is one 
of the co-operating causes.** — Bain*8 " liOgic," voL ii. p. 482. 
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is, that the only true order of dependence upon 
God in Christian inquiry is that which accepts the 
help of the Holy Spirit as a moral power which 
does not supersede our own moral activity, but 
works through it. 

§ 15. These tendencies and prepossessions of 
men's minds have here been dealt with, in order 
that we may not be haunted, as we advance, by a 
latent suspicion that we are treading on forbidden 
ground and indulging in an unholy curiosity. If 
inquuy into the meaning of the Christian facts 
really violates any holy instinct of our nature, or 
in any way puts dishonour on the Saviour we love, 
it must be sinful to pursue it ; and any exposition 
of the laws and methods of the process would be 
teaching men to sin by rule. But after all, the 
question for us, as beUevers, is simply, What would 
our Master have us do in the case ? Our faith in 
Him will be a sufficient warrant for attempting 
any mental enterprise to which He invites us, 
however perilous it may be, and however opposed 
by the unregenerate feahngs of natural piety or 
superstition. 

§ 16. But we are not left in doubt upon the 
subject. To regard it as a sinful use of the mind 
for us to do our best to understand the meaning of 
ouj Lord's life, would be to contradict the whole 
tenom' of the gospel. Does not Christ yearn to 
take us into sympathy with Himself ? Is it not in 
grief that He reproves the dulness of our perception 
when He says, '* Perceive ye not yet, neither under- 
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stand ? have ye your hearts yet hardened ? Hav- 
ing eyes, see ye not ? and do ye not remember ? 
. . . And he said unto them, How is it ye do not 
understand ? '' Such demands upon our intelli- 
gence may possibly awaken our self-pity, as if they 
tasked us too severely ; but they certainly do not 
make intellectual effort a crime. Inquiry is not 
an easy task ; but if our Lord demands it of us, 
we must not shrink from it when He calls us to 

imdertake it. " It is the voice of my beloved that 

* 

knocketh, saying, Open to me, my sister, my love, 
my dove, my undefiled : for my head is filled with 
dew, and my locks with the drops of the night.*' 
Is it then right for the bride to say, in answer to 
such solicitation, *^ I have put off my coat ; how 
shall I put it on ? I have washed my feet ; how 
shall I defile them ?" * 

Section II. — Ought Faith in Christ to put an 
END TO Christian Inquiry ? 

§ 17. This question involves the most difficult 
problem respecting the duty of Christian inquiry. 
To some persons it appears nothing short of a 
simple absurdity to ** caU ourselves believers and 
inquirers also," and that ** our common sense must 
tell us that if we are seeking we have not found." t 
The late Dr. Arnold felt the difficulty, but did not 
see his way to its solution, though he did not 
despair of the solution being some day found. He 

• Cant. V. 2, 8. + Newman's '* Grammar of Assent," p. 184. 
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says, " What I crave to see, and what seems to 
me to be no impossible dreain, is belief and inquiry 
going together." There are others who, so far 
from sharing this hope, declare that faith is irre- 
concilable to the moral conditions of inductive 
inquiry. One writer says, ^* Whatever accustoms 
people to a rigid scrutiny of evidence is unfavour- 
able to reHgious belief." Mr. Lecky says : " Intel- 
lectual virtues are wanting where a beUeving spirit 
is made essential to goodness." The same writer 
says more at length : " An elaborate process of 
mental discipline, with a view to strengthening 
the critical power of the mind, is utterly remote 
from the spirit of theology ; and this is one of the 
great reasons why the growth of the inductive and 
scientific spirit is invariably hostile to theological 
interests. To raise the requisite standard of proof, 
and inculcate hardness and slowness of belief, is 
the first task of the inductive reasoner. He looks 
with great favour upon the condition of suspended 
judgment; he encourages men rather to prolong 
than to abridge it ; he regards the tendency of the 
human mind to rapid and premature generalization 
as one of the most fatal of its vices ; he desires, 
especially, that that which is beHeved should not 
be so cherished, that the mind should be indisposed 
to admit doubt, or, on the appearance of new 
arguments, to revise with impartiality its conclu- 
sions. Exactly in propoition as men are educated 
in the inductive school, they are alienated for those 
theological systems which represent a condition of 
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doubt as sinful, seek to cover the reason by tbe 
interests and aflFections, and make it a main object 
to destroy the impartiality of the judgment." * 

§ 18. Our best chance of solving the problem is 
by looking at the facts of the case in real life, 
instead of making it a matter of verbal argument. 
The beginning of conscious discipleship constitutes 
a point of transition by which the life of the be- 
Hevtjr is broken into two parts, one going before 
faith, and the other following after faith. Inquiry 
before faith, has for its object the investigation of 
the evidence by which Christ is to be accepted as 
indeed the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world. Inquiry after faith, has for its object to 
discover all the truth that is in Christ, and to 
bring the great principles of His gospel into 
practical use, as the power of God and the wisdom 
of God, in the salvation of the world. 

§ 19. Inquiry hefore Faith. — To take the lowest 
ground, and looking at the original facts of Chris- 
tianity simply as matters of scientific interest, it 
surely cannot be wrong to study a collection of 
phenomena which, whether they are true or false, 
must, at all events, throw considerable light upon 
human nature. No one who accepts the method 
of induction, and who, consequently, regards all 
facts, even those of disease and imposture, as 
having an intellectual value, can think it sinful to 
examine the evidences of Christianity in order to 
ascertain whether Jesus of Nazareth really did 

• Lecky's " History of Morals," vol. ii. p. 206. 
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claim to be Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world; whether He did actually perform the 
wonderful works attributed to Him, and speak the 
wonderful words He is said to have uttered ; 
whether He died, and afterwards rose from the 
dead and ascended into heaven. In the adoption 
of such a course of investigation there will no 
doubt 'be the probability of conversion, biit no 
lover of truth will think it sinful for any man to 
give himself a fair chance of becoming a Christian. 
§ 20. In a Christian community this process of 
inquiry, as preliminary to faith, is generally 
abridged, and even superseded, by the beautiful 
order of the " schooling {TraiZeia) and admonition of 
the Lord"* in the Christian family. The gospel 
facts are accepted because we are taught to accept 
them. They are not proved, but are taken for 
granted. What are called the evidences of Chris- 
tianity have a very small share, if any, in producing 
behef ; and the negative evidence, as it is called, 
or the absence of any opposing testimony, has left 
the early behef undisturbed. And so, faith in 
Christianity, liKe faith in so much else, is the 
result of education and habit. And if the facts 
are really true, such an abridgment of the process 
is a great advantage. It does not so much matter 
how we come to beheve in Christ, as that we do 
beUeve in Him. The real value of faith lies in the 
use it afterwards leads us to make of Christ as 
the Saviour of the world. Whether the faith 

* Eph. vL 4. 
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comes as the result of private inquiry or of early 
training, is of little consequence, so long as it puts 
us upon the experimental use of Christ's saving 
power. 

§ 21. The same remark applies, with still greater 
force, to those cases in which prehminary inquiry 
is superseded by spiritual conversion to Christ. 
When God is pleased to reveal His Son in us, our 
reason dispenses with the external proofs of His 
Divine mission. Experience of Christ's saving 
power is the most rational of all grounds for be- 
lieving that He is the Saviour. Indeed, without 
this as the end of all other evidence, no preliminary 
investigation could arrive at its proper issue. And 
when the process of salvation becomes a conscious 
experience, faith itseK appears quite a different 
thing from a mere intellectual conviction, produced 
by a preponderating balance of evidence. Having 
once tasted how sweet the bread from heaven is, 
we are ready to say, with the Jews, '^ Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread."* 

§ 22. In this way faith in Christ may arise with- 
out any formal investigation of evidence. But there 
are cases in which the advantage of a Christian 
training does not exist, and then the examination 
of evidence becomes a necessity, if conversion is 
ever to take place. Men who know nothing of 
Christ cannot trust Him. His character and claims 
must become known before it is possible for men to 
venture upon the proof of His saving power. It 

* John Yi. 84. 
16 
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becomes the duty of all to whom the gospel is 
preached to examine its evidences, and to use all 
the helps within their reach to arrive at a true 
conclusion. Our Lord said to the Jews : " Search 
the scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life : and they are they which testify of me." 
So far, at least, the way is clear ; inquiry is not 
sinful. 

§ 23. Inquiry after Faith. — In looking at the 
second of the two views of our intellectual rela- 
tion to Christ, we find ourselves on the other side 
of the point of transition. Discipleship has been 
accepted. Being in Christ Jesus, we have become 
new creatures. New relationships bring new duties. 
Such duties have in them all the force of moral 
obligation. To violate moral obligation is sin, and 
sin is ever attended with penalty. So that the 
question arises, " Ought faith in Christ to put an 
end to all further inquiry ? Are these two — ^faith 
and inquiry — entirely inconsistent with each 
other?" 

§ 24. If by Christian inquiry were meant nothing 
beyond the kind of tentative or prehmiuary investi- 
gation of the evidence of Christianity and of the 
trustworthiness of Christ which has been spoken 
of above, then our reply would be that, logically 
speaking, the two cannot stand together; that 
having, by whatever means of persuasion or of 
Divine grace, given Christ our confidence, it is no 
longer an open question. To a true faith the 
matter is already settled. Kest in Christ is the 
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believer's postulate or fundamental truth. Christ 
is his fixed point. Christ is his Eock. Here he 
stands, though the whole spiritual world is shaken 
around him. 

§ 25. In t£is sense faith puts an end to inquiry, 
and that for the very sufficient reason that inquiry 
has reached its proper issue. And this can be no 
hardship, and imposes no false limitations upon 
human reason. We may even open the question 
afresh, if we please : there is nothing but our faith 
to hinder us from doing so. We have the same 
liberty as that which was possessed by the early 
pilgrims to the city of God, of whom we read : "And 
truly, if they had been mindful of that country from 
whence they came out, they might have had oppor- 
tunity to have returned." But then, in the very act 
of returning, we are giving up our faith, and we 
cannot walk on both sides of the street at the same 
time. 

§ 26. Even after faith has put an end to inquiry, 
it is not inconsistent with the most undoubting 
confidence in the firmness of our foundation to 
marshal the arguments for the truth of Christianity, 
either for our own satisfaction or for the conviction 
of other men. But supposing it to be proved over 
and over again, once every year, that Christ is in- 
deed the Saviour of the world, the question which 
stiU awaits us with ever patient endurance, and 
which must, sooner or later, be met, are these. 
And what then ? Is the investigation of the cre- 
dentials of Christianity the highest use to which 

15* 
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Christ puts the minds of His disciples? Are we 
next year to return again to the weary work of 
reaping afresh this harvest of barren proof, which, 
after all, can never issue in a logical demonstra- 
tion ? May we not even suspect that there is some 
far more fruitftd method of dealing with the Chris- 
tian facts ? and that this incessant demand for 
Christ's credentials is nearly as impertinent as to 
demand the credentials of the food which nourishes 
us, or of the sunshine which warms us, or of the 
mother who loves us ? 

§ 27. In reaUty, faith in Christ, whilst putting 
an end to the cautious forethought of preliminary 
investigation, becomes the point of departure for 
that great inductive inquiry into the contents of 
Christianity, and the application of its hidden re- 
louroes to the spiritual wants of mankind, which 
wiU give the final proof of Christ's saving power. 
This experiment must end, if rightly made, in the 
actual salvation of the world, or (if there must be 
an alternative) in the demonstration that Christ is 
a Saviour who cannot save the world. 

§ 28. Let the inductive method of dealing with 
the original facts of Christianity be accepted, and 
we shall hear no more about " the absurdity of 
calling ourselves believers and inquirers too." To 
believe that the salvation of the world is contained 
in Christ, must stimulate the mind to its utmost 
endeavour to seek for it in Christ. The reality of 
the faith is to be exactly measured by the activity 
of the search to which it gives rise. To abandon 
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inquiry is a conclusive proof, either of despair, or 
else of a profound mistake as to the method of 
salvation. When men once believed that there 
was gold to be found in Australia, the evidence of 
the reality of their faith was the vast emigration of 
men, ready to encounter all the difficulties of a long 
voyage over half the world to seek for it. The fact 
is, faith is at once a principle of rest and a principle 
of action. It is a planting into Christ, so that the 
root of our life is firmly at rest, whilst the branches 
are flung out to put forth new shoots, and to be 
nourished by the winds of heaven. 

§ 29. It is not difficult to understand how un- 
belief would lead men to abandon inquiry. Inquiry 
is the enterprise of the mind, and enterprise will 
only be abandoned when men cease to believe in 
the possibility of success. Creduhty may usurp 
the name of faith, and creduhty is the most 
cowardly of all our mental attributes. In taking 
the name of faith, it masks itself under the name 
of the most courageous of human virtues. If men 
reaUy beUeved that the salvation of the world was 
to be found in Christ, and really to beheve it as 
an honest fact is itself a great triumph of faith ; 
and if they believed that in the facts of the gospel 
are involved principles which, if brought out into 
deductive use in real life, would change the face of 
the world, nothing could hold them back from the 
search. If we only believed that God had still 
more hght to break out of His holy Word, inquiry 
would be as free and earnest in religion as it is in 
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any department of physical science. It is our de- 
spair, not our faith, that keeps down inquiry. If, 
indeed, we had exhausted the gospel, if our impor- 
tunity had wrung from it its last secret, we should 
have abundant reason to despair. But never would 
despair be so calamitous as in the present condition 
of the world. The great blind longing for salva- 
tion, as a present possibility, so vaguely trying to 
utter itself under the name of Progress, shows that 
hopes have been awakened in the human mind 
such as never existed before. If these were now 
balked, the result would be a deeper wretchedness 
than ever: ''For the children are come to the 
birthr, but there is no strength to bring forth." * 
§ 30. So long as faith can keep its hold upon 
Christ it will be impossible altogether to suppress 
inquiry. Faith tells us that there are unused re- 
sources lying in the gospel, ready for the supply 
of our spiritual wants; and it beckons us on to 
explore the hidden treasure which God has so 
long, with tender reproaches of our dulness, been 
soliciting us to make our own. Nothing but our 
unbelief of Christ's saving power makes the sal- 
vation of the world appear so incredible. And so 
we learn to acquiesce in things as they are, and 
are willing to postpone Christ's salvation to some 
vague future, which no law of continuity connects 
with processes already at work. God has done His 
part. The gospel supper is prepared, and all 
things are now ready. But we cannot quite make 

* Isa. xxxTii. 8. 
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up OTir mind that any such incredible bounty is 
really intended for our use, and that the Son of 
God has really said: " I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven : if any man eat of this 

m 

bread, he shall live for ever : and the bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world." * 

§ 31. The relation between faith and inquiry is 
intimately connected with a problem which has 
often engaged the attention of mankind. It takes 
the form of an alternative question, Are we to 
beheve in order to understand? or, Are we to 
understand in order to beheve ? \ 

§ 32. To those who accept the inductive prin- 
ciple, which teaches us to collect general truths 
from particular examples, the solution of the pro- 
blem is found in the fact that the two orders of 
sequence do not form an alternative, but are a pair 
of processes mutually helpful to each other. Both 
are equally vaUd, and have their share in our 
intellectual progress, just as in walking we put 
our right foot before the left, and then the left 
before the right. And although, as a matter of 
fact, one or the other must have begun the long 
pilgrimage when on the nursery floor we first 
learnt to walk, it is practically of no consequence 
to our real progress to determine which of the two 
it was. Inquiry, when it comes first, helps faith ; 

• John vi. 51. 

t St. Augustine made a near approach to the true solution when 
he said, *' Intellige ut oredas verbum meum : sed crede ut intelUgas 
verbum Dei." 
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and when faith comes first, it helps inquiry. It is lai 

an example -of the old proverb — Manus manum Ten 

lavat. In all experimental research this inter- jea 

change of precedence is necessary. If, for ex- yei 

ample, we have no faith in the ability of a writer, od 

we shall not care to take the trouble to imderstand gj 

what he has written ; and before we come to have \^ 

faith in him we must examine what he has writ- {, 

ten, or trust to the reputation he has obtained. 
Accordingly we find Coleridge, in order to obtain 
for one of his works a fair reception at the hands 
of his readers, saying : ** Without a certain portion 
of gratuitous and (as it were) experimentative faith 
in a writer, a reader will scarcely give that degree 
of continued attention without which no didactic 
work, worth reading, can be read to any wise or 
profitable purpose."* 

§ 33. It is evident that something of this kind is 
needed in all cases. An author's reputation may 
beget a ready faith in the value of his works, and 
the experimental proof of their value justifies the 
faith. But after faith has been given, the author 
ought not to be put off with a faith which leaves 
his book unread, except in a case where we really 
have no practical interest in the matter. To take 
faith as a substitute for experience, in the matter 
of salvation, is to cheat ourselves, by the false use 
of a holy word, out of the very salvation to which 
faith is intended to lead. A faith that declines to 
enter upon the work of experimental inquiry is so 

• " Aids to Reflection," preface, p. xviii. 
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f ar a " dead faith, being alone." Men who have 
ventured their all upon the experiment need not 
fear the result. Those who have no share in the 
venture, and who only look on, as spectators looked 
on at the conflicts of the arena, can scarcely under- 
stand the glow of inspiration which a true faith 
imparts as such a crisis of judgment and of trial is 
felt to be at hand. 

Section 3. — Inquiry in ns Eelation to 
Spontaneous Eeligious Life. 

§ 34. There is still another view of the subject. 
To many minds the use of the intellect is a neces- 
sity of salvation. It furnishes the proper com- 
plement and balance to strong religious emotion. 
The ardour of pious zeal cannot (in most cases at 
least) be safely left to take its own course. The 
religious instinct, when strongly excited and ex- 
empt from the control of intellectual and moral 
principle, is liable to become sentimental, im- 
pulsive, sanctimonious, uncandid, jealous, untruth- 
ful, fanatical, bigoted, and cruel. No part of our 
nature stands in greater need of the regenerating 
influence of Divine grace than this. Men may 
have a zeal for God which is not according to 
knowledge. In such cases, nothing is more 
daQgerous than for religious feeling to be aban- 
doned to the guidance of taste and instinctive 
impulse. The greatest crimes have been com- 
mitted by men who thought they were doing God 
service. The whole history of religion serves to 
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show how unsafe it is for the mind to be left under 
the bhnd guidance of such a mighty force. *' So 
essential is knowledge, if not to virtue," says Dr, 
T. Brown, ** at least to all the ends of virtue, that, 
without it, benevolence itself, when accompanied 
with power, may be as destructive and desolating 
as tyranny ; and, notwithstanding the great prin- 
ciple of progression in human affairs, the whole 
native vigour of a state may be kept down for 
ages, and the comfort and prosperity and active 
industry of existing millions be blasted, by regu- 
lations which, in the intention of their generous 
projectors, were to stimulate those very energies 
which they repressed, and to relieve that very 
misery which they rendered irremediable."* So 
that, however important zeal and honesty of pur- 
pose may be in religion, they need determinate 
principles of regulation to work out their proper 
results. 

§ 36. Unreasoning piety when produced by the 
Holy Spirit has often triumphed over all intellectual 
deficiencies, and has exhibited to the world some 
of the most beautiful examples of happy childlike 
Christian virtue. And if the spirit of martyrdom 
were the highest form of loyalty to Christ, it is 
among this class that His most heroic witnesses 
would be found. But, with many persons, intellec- 
tual activity is literally the alternative of a morbid 
condition of spiritual life. To such men, prayer (so 
far forth as it is an intellectual and systematic 

* " Lectures on the Philosophy of Mind," p. 4. 
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exercise) is identical with the search for truth. To 
forbid inquiry would, in their case, be tantamount 
to forbidding them to pray except by set form. To 
pronounce private inquiry to be sinful, would be the 
same as to pronoxmce private prayer to be sinful. 
Our Lord's words in the Sermon on the Mount — 
" Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you" — 
would lose all their wonderful meaning. To thrust 
back the importunity of inquiry, would be nothing 
less than thrusting back the soul in its endeavour 
to meet the promise, " Then shall ye find me, when 
ye seek me with all your heart." Who will thus 
dare to incur the guilt of detaining the spirit from 
seeking the Father of spirits ? The search may 
involve much labour, and may require all the aid 
that can be derived from the wisdom and experience 
of holy teachers, and from scientific method ; but 
it is worth aU it may cost. " Where no oxen are, 
the crib is clean: but much increase is by the 
strength of the ox."* 

§ 36. There is a very wide distinction (often 
overlooked) between the simple experience of the 
Christian life as a Divine gift and the experience 
which is derived from the intellectual interpretation 
of the Christian facts. The spiritual indwelling of 
Christ in the soul, by the hfe-giving power of the 
Holy Ghost, is a far higher thing than the exercise 
of our mental faculties in trying to understand the 
true meaning of the things of Christ. But these 

* Prov. xiv. 4. 
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two experiences belong to diflferent and even incom- 
mensurable spheres of things, and there can be no 
antagonism between them. The one is Divine and 
the other human. In spiritual, no less than in 
natural things, there is a true sphere for human 
activity, however inferior it may be to the sphere 
of the Divine efficiency. Because the life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment, we are not 
called upon to decline to do our part in the nourish- 
ment and preservation of our being. 

§ 37. K, now, the question is again repeated : Is 
Christian inquiry sinful ? the answer is : Inquiry is 
not sinful in itself. It is only sinful when it is sin- 
fully conducted. It is sinful when it violates the 
ethical conditions of inquiry. To have a mind and 
use it, cannot be a sin. The sin is far more likely 
to lie on the other side, in having a mind and 
declining to use it. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews reproves men's negligence in this 
matter. ** For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again 
which be the first principles of the oracles of God ; 
and are become such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat. For every one that useth milk is 
unskilful in the word of righteousness : for he is a 
babe. But strong meat belongeth to them that are 
of full age, even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil. 
Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead works 
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and faith toward God, of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and of laying on of hands, and of resurrection of the 
dead, and of eternal judgment. And this will we do, 
if God permit."* 

§ 38. Freedom of inquiry, like all other freedom, 
consists, not in the repudiation of law, but in 
escape from all those mischievous conditions which 
hinder our voluntary surrender to the true laws of 
our intellectual nature. Inquiry has its determinate 
laws, and it is free only as it is permitted to accept 
those laws, and to proceed in accordance with their 
requirements. *' A great deal of invective," says 
Mr. Bailey, "has been levelled at free-thinking. 
Taking the expression literally, as applying to the 
process of thought, the only distinction worth 
attending to on this point is that between accurate 
and inaccurate, true and false. Thinking can never 
be too free, provided it is just. But, construing 
the phrase as synonymous with free inquiry, it 
follows, from the clearest principles of morahty, 
that the freest inquiry is not only an innocent act, 
but under certain circumstances becomes an im- 
perative duty.^t • 

• Heb. V. 12-14, vi. 1-8. t Bailey, " The Pursuit of Truth," p. 45. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

HOPE ESSENTIAL TO INDUCTIVE INQUIRY. 

§ 1. In the foregoing pages I have attempted to 
show that thought is amenable to moral regulation, 
and that inductive inquiry is consistent with the 
most earnest faith in Christ. I now pass on to 
consider the ethical relation of Christianity to some 
of our feelings and emotions, so far as they bear 
upon the progress of Christian inquiry ; and I begin 
with Hope. 

§ 2. Inductive inquiry is essentially progressive. 
It is ever reaching forward to fresh truth, or rather 
to fresh knowledge of truth. It is an advance 
from particular facts to general principles, an ad- 
vance from the known to the unknown. To sus- 
tain such a progressive movement, hope of success 
is an essential condition. Now hope is a distinc- 
tively Christian virtue,* and the question is. Does 
Christianity sanction the hope of progress in the 
cultivation of Christian theology ? 

§ 3. This question has been almost universally 
met with a direct and indignant denial, as if the 

* *' The tendency to look not to the past, but to the future, for types 
of perfection, was brought into the world by Christianity. Ancient 
literature gives few or no hints of a behef that the progress of society 
is necessarily from worse to better." — Maine's " Ancient Law,** p. 74. 
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very suggestion of the possibility of a progressive 
theology were an impeachment of Christianity as 
a perfect Divine revelation. Men have asked, 
What room can there be for progress in Divine 
knowledge ? Have we not the Truth already ? 
Has not God given us a definite revelation respect- 
ing the way of salvation ? To expect improvement 
in theology, as we do in natural science, is to imply 
imperfection in God's greatest gift to men. All 
that we have to do is to keep the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints, and to hand it down 
without either addition or loss to those who shall 
follow us. And the duty of the new generation 
is a docile reception of the transmitted inheri- 
tance.* 

§ 4. AU this would be discouraging enough to 
the inductive inquirer, if the reality and perfection 
of the Divine gift necessarily implied an equal 
reaHty and perfection in our intellectual appropria- 
tion of it. But there is often a very long interval 
between the two. The material creation, which 
God pronounced to be very good in the beginning, 

* How this question enters into practical life, will appear from the 
two following extracts from an ecclesiastical debate which took place 
in the House of Commons on 9th of May, 1871. *' The hon. member 
for Bradford had said that science was liberal, and that religion ought 
to be progressive also. His reply was that science was progressive, 
but that theology was in its nature stationary, and that the relations 
of man to God remained now as they did 6,000 years ago." — Mr. 
Bruce. *' As to the relative progress in science and religion, there was 
no analogy between the two. They did not make new discoveries in 
theology, and the great probability was that the tendency of such 
progress would rather be to destroy what was supposed to be the 
scientific theology of past times than to make a more scientific theology 
for the future.'* — Sir Boimdell Palmer. 
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is not the less perfect because it has taken so 
many weary ages for true ideas of its constitution 
to have become apparent to a few choice men 
of the race; and still more, before those ideas 
have found universal acceptance among mankind. 
The gospel of Christ contains principles which 
are waiting to come into operation as soon as we 
are prepared to apply them in actual life, and it 
is impossible to exaggerate the saving power of 
the Kedeemer of the world, in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. But if 
our present attainments had exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of discovery as to this hidden wisdom, 
and if we could no longer " grow in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ " because the utmost 
limit of knowledge had been already reached, then 
it would be our duty to accept the counsel of 
despair, in accepting a stagnant theology. 

§ 6. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that 
physical science itself was formerly supposed to 
be ' as perfect as theological science is regarded 
now,; and a hopeless feeling, like that referred to 
above, had to be conquered before it could take 
its departure upon that splendid career of dis- 
covery which it has since pursued, and which 
seems never likely again to be arrested. It was 
difficult to make men believe that there was any 
new truth to be learned from the facts with which 
they were as famiUar as with their own right hand. 
That so many men, of good capacity, having minds 
equal to our own, should have been living in the 
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world for so many ages, and not by this time have 
learned all that there was to learn, appeared so 
unlikely, and, therefore, so imreasonable, that he 
must be both a very irrational and a very pre- 
sumptuous man who should hope to do more than 
gather up the gleanings of a field which had 
already been cleared of its harvest. When Co- 
lumbus appeared before the Junta of Salamanca, 
to give reasons for his hope of finding a new world 
in the West, many of the learned and pious per- 
sons who heard his statements were shocked at 
the presumption and irreverence of the man. 
They seem to have entrenched themselves behind 
the one fixed position, that after so many profound 
philosophers and cosmographers had been studying 
the form of the world, and so many able navigators 
had been saihng about it, for several thousand 
years, it was a great presumption in an ordinary 
man to suppose that there remained such a vast 
discovery for him to make.* The influence of 
the discovery, when it was actually made, upon 
the mind of Europe, may be traced in the new 
hope which it produced, and in the courage which 
it gave to other inquirers, in all other departments 
of science, to venture beyond the old hmits, and 
to suspect the claims of authority to restrain 

• Irving's " Columbus," vol. i. p. 120. Baoon says of the advocates of 
authority that they are not satisfied with ooufessing their own failure, 
" but consider everything which has been either unknown or unat- 
tempted by themselves or their teachers as beyond the limits of possi- 
bility ; and thus, with most consummate pride and envy, convert the 
defectd of their own discoveries into a calumny on nature and a source 
of despair to every one else." — ** Novum Organum," book i. uph. 7&. 

16 
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inquiry. This is distinctly seen in the case of 
Copernicus,* and, through him, it spread to those 
who speedily followed in the path of discovery. 

§ 6. But the mass of mankind refuse to accept 
the unverified reUgious anticipations of earnest 
men. They deem it more modest and humhle to 
cKng to the past ; and they, accordingly, settle 
down into a state of uncomplaining repose, t They 
are able to give good reasons for their restful con- 
dition. ** It is our lot,'' they say, '* and to resist 
it is to rebel against the Divine order. To bring 
such hopes before us is to be resented as a tempta- 
tion to discontent with the hmitations of Provi- 
dence. Why should w^e wish to cure evils which 
are incurable? or which ought not to be looked 
upon as evils at all ? And as to discoveries, is it 
not a fact that we come into the world too late to 
find anything new? Nay, is not devout reason 
itseK against such a hope ? Is it likely that God 
would have allowed any of His great gifts to man 
to lie concealed and wasted for so long a time, 

♦ " C'dtait aussi Tepoqud de la ddcouverte de rAmerique. Le nom 
de Christophe Colomb reteutissait en Europe. . . . Le triomplie de 
Colomb etait un grand encouragement pour les genies inveBtigateurs. 
Kopemik, guid^ par sa vocation, . . . encourag6 par I'oxemple de 
Christophe Colomb, poursuivait ses recherches astronomiques, non pas 
en avengle disciple qui adopte, sans examen, les doctrines de ses pre- 
decesseurs, mais enjuge s6vere, capable de reconnaitre Terreur, capable 
de se frayer une route nouvelle.'* — " Kopemik et ses^Travaux," par 
Jean Czynski, p. 81. 

f ** Nothing is more certain than that despair has almost the same 
effeot upon us with enjoyment, and that wo are no sooner acquainted 
with the impossibihty of satisfying any desire, than the desire itself 
vanishes." — Hume's ** Treatise on Human Nature," introduction, 
p. X. 
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whilst men were perishing for need of them ? We 
have our portion. Why should we cry for the 
moon, like spoilt children ? We cannot, with all 
our endeavours, make wings grow out of our 
shoulders, and learn to fly in the air. Or, take the 
worst — why should the caged lion (if that is our 
case) wound himseK against the iron hars which 
shut him in ? Is it not better to regard the evils 
of our lot as unimportant, or unavoidable, or 
normal, and to acquiesce in them ? Is it not 
better to be contented with a peaceful, torpid, 
stagnant, prayerless existence? to take life as we 
find it, and try to sleep off, as well as we can, the 
great strange longings of the heart ? " 

§ 7. Although such words may have the sem- 
blance of resignation and humility, they are not 
less really the language of despair. They reveal 
a mind out of sympathy with Christ and the great 
work He came to accomplish, in. the setting up of 
a kingdom of God upon earth. We owe it to Him 
as the Saviour of the world not to despair of success 
in our search after His saving truth. To abandon 
inquiry under the idea, not that it is unlawful, but 
that it is hopeless, is to resign ourselves to a con- 
dition of moral blamelessness, and to throw the 
fault of our condition upon extenial circumstances, 
instead of condemning ourselves and justifying 
God. 

§ 8. At the same time it must be granted that 

there is nothing that deserves to be more fiercely 

resented by us than the awakening of the mind 

16* 
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from its quiet sleep, by the mockery of a false hope 
in the matter of salvation. There is no greater 
misery than the cruel disappointment of high 
spiritual anticipation. The man who secures our 
confidence and beckons us on, in a beheving trust, 
towards the light of a brighter day, only to quench 
that light as we rise towards it, and so to leave us 
in a blacker darkness than before, deserves the 
execration of all the best minds. It would have 
been better for us never to have caught the vision 
of such a salvation as that which is preached to 
us in the gospel, than, having seen it, to feel that 
it is but an unreal and transient dream, never to be 
fulfilled. It was because St. Paul had so vividly 
realised the conception of what our nature might 
become, by the renewing influence of Divine grace, 
that he could utter those agonizing words : '^ If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable.''* 

§ 9. It is not altogether matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that the resentment of mankind should al- 
ways have been pecuharly severe against those 
who have been the first to announce the coming of 
a better future. There have been martyrs of hope, 

* 1 Cor. XV. 10. I may here call attention to tlie fact that the 
magnificent argument respecting the resurrection of the dead con- 
tained in this chapter is strictly inductive. The resurrection of Christ 
is regarded by St. Paul as a (so-called) prerogative instance which, 
when generalized, warrants the inductive leap that we shall rise too. 
** Christ the first-fruits ; afterwards they that are Christ's at his com- 
ing." " And if Christ he not raised your faith is vain ; ye are yet in 
your sins." This satisfies the definition, that induction is the process 
by which we conclude that what is true of a certain individual of a 
class is time of the whole class. 
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as well as martyrs of faith. They have had to 
prove the reality of their conviction, not so much 
by bodily sujffering, as by the endurance of the 
ridicule or the pity of men. This is the penalty 
exacted for disturbing the quiet despair of the 
world. Sometimes, when the matter has been 
deemed serious, and has appeared to unsettle the 
existing state of rehgious conviction, persecution 
has taken the place of ridicule. It was thus with 
St. Paul. *^ And now I stand and am judged for 
the hope of the promise made of God unto our 
fathers : unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come." * So Uttle did the Jews recognise, in what 
the apostle made known to them, that very hope 
which was the fulfilment of the great promise of 
God to their people, that they bhndly tried to 
suppress it by putting him to death. It has been 
said that the persecutors of St. Paul were right, 
and that persecution is the ordeal through which 
even Christianity itself ought to pass. If such is 
the case, we must bear the trial, but not abandon 
the hope. 

§ 10. But ridicule is the common instrument which 
hope has to encounter. There is nothing which we 
are more ready to be laughed out of, and nothing 
which requires more moral courage to maintain 
against the world's mockery, than the hopes which 
.are not sanctioned by the venerated teachers and 
leaders of human thought. The multitude are ready 

• Acts xxvL 6, 7. 
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to take the cue from their superiors, as when the 
urchins of Salamanca touched their foreheads as 
Columhus passed them in the street. It is the nature 
of hope to transcend present experience. " We are 
saved by hope : but hope that is seen is not hope : for 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?"* 
On this account hope can never vindicate itseK by 
actual demonstration till it is accomphshed, and 
then it ceases to be hope. And so we are often 
tempted to suppress our highest anticipations, as if 
it were almost sinful, or, if not sinful, yet foolish and 
quixotic, to let our thoughts take any definite shape, 
diflfering greatly from the standard of expectation 
which prevails around us. We can bear persecution 
better than ridicule. It is probable that many a 
real discovery has perished amidst the moral alarm 
which its earliest gUmpse has created in the mind. 
Although we are quite sure that the progress of 
salvation must, of necessity, involve great changes 
in our mental combinations and ideas, yet we are 
afraid to let our thoughts take the form of definite 
possibihty, even under the guidance of inspired 
teaching. There is no Christian virtue that has 
had so hard a strugglo to maintain its existence, 
and grow, according to its predestined pattern, into 
forms of beauty and fruitfulness, as hope. Sin and 
death have only been able to keep their empire over 
us by means of our despair. 

§ 11. But when once we are convinced that tlie 
hope of salvation rests upon a soHd basis ; when we 

* Bom. viii. 24. 
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are satisfied that every fact of the gospel is the 
expression, under earthly conditions, of some 
principle of saving truth which is ready to reveal 
itself to prayerful inquiry, and which, when once 
discovered, is capable of being reproduced in our 
own life ; and when we are really (and not simply 
as a matter of sentiment) convinced that, in our 
knowledge of Christ, we are in the position that 
Newton described himseK to be, in regard to 
physical research, " like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, diverting himself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lies all undiscovered 
before him;"* when such a state of mind arises, 
the spirit of inquiry will become habitual, and the 
science of salvation will advance. With the 
awakened feeling of such a new and accepted 
hope, the most desponding of men will start up from 
their repose, and will be ready to throw themselves 
(perhaps too hurriedly) npon the line of search. 
Then no assertion of the wisdom of om' ancestors, 
no argument addressed to modesty {argumentum 
ad verecundiam), no shame of possible failure, will 
have power to keep down the swelling aspiration 
which moves them into activity. It is nothing but 
despair that protects and perpetuates many of the 
pious idolatries of the human mind^ In an atmo- 
sphere of despondency there is no possibility of 
improvement ; and the awakening of fresh hope, by 
giving free exercise to mental activity, is the fijsfc 
pledge and condition of amendment. 

* Brewster's ** Life of Newton," vol. ii. p. 881. 
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§ 12. It has been said that " God forgives us all 
but our despair." Even our past errors may be 
converted into a ground of hope for the future. 
Suppose there had been in the past an exhaustive 
use of Christ ; suppose we had employed a true 
scientific method in the investigation of the facts 
of the gospel; suppose we had used up all our 
reserves of strength ; suppose the total receptivity 
of our nature had been fully tried ; then, indeed, 
we should have reason to despair of the future of 
the world. But if past failure is not duo to any of 
these causes ; if the fault Hes in ourselves, in our 
ignorance and neglect of the resources which God 
has given to us, then there is room for fresh hope. 
" Then," to employ the argument of Demosthenes, 
addressed to the Athenians, as apphed by Lord 
Bacon to scientific inquiry, ^* from the consideration 
of the errors of the past we may draw hope for the 
future. That which is worst in the events of the 
past, is best as a ground of trust for the future. 
For if you had done all that became you, and still 
had been in this condition, your case might be 
desperate ; but since your failure is the result of 
your own mistakes, there is hope that, correcting 
the error of your course, you may reach a prosperity 
yet unknown to you."* 

§ 13. Any progress which may be anticipated by 

•Bacon's "Novum Organum," bk. i. aph. 64. I fiad myself following 
the common mistake, now too deeply rooted to be put aside, of 
speaking of Lord Bacon. Bacon was raised to the peerage, first as 
Baron of Verulam, and then as Viscount of St. Albans. To call him 
Lord Bacon, is much the same as to speak of the present premier as 
Lord D'lsraeli. 
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the use of the inductive method does not lie in the 
direction of the metaphysical problems of the 
scholastic theology. We can hope to add httle, if 
anything, to the accumulated wealth of human 
thought which has been lavished upon such sub- 
jects. We have to deal with the actual questions 
of human sin and misery as seen in real life ; and 
it is from the unused resources lying in the gospel, 
it may even be from neglected facts from which 
nothing has been expected in the construction of 
theological science, that our hope must come. No 
one need suppose that he wiU be enabled by the in- 
ductive method to clear up all the unsolved problems 
of philosophy. We walk familiarly upon the earth 
without perceiving the hght which it reflects, and 
which to the inhabitants of other worlds makes it 
appear a shining luminary ; so it may be with the 
facts of the gospel to us in our present mental 
attitude. Our very familiarity with them may 
cause us to miss that glory which is seen to belong 
to them by beings of another sphere. 

§ 14. There are many who really wish for true 
guidance, if they could only get it, on questions of 
social urgency. " The apparent contradiction be- 
tween the vast amount of unreUeved misery and 
the vast amount of energetic benevolence now 
existing in our country, which strikes many with 
despair, inspires us on the contrary with the most 
sanguine hopes ; because in that benevolence we 
see ample means of remedying nearly all our evils 
— ^means hitherto impotent and unavailing, solely 
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because misapplied. There is now, more than ever 
before, an adequate knowledge of the ills which are 
to be battled with and conquered ; there is energy 
without stint or limit waiting, panting to be let 
loose upon it ; there are agents wdthout number 
only anxious to be shown how they can do good, 
without at the same time doing a more than count- 
erbalancing amount of evil — sometimes, alas ! not 
waiting for guidance ; and there is money ready to 
flow in the most liberal abundance for the further- 
ance of any scheme which promises to relieve want 
or to assist exertion. All that is needed is the 
wisdom to direct this vast machinery for good, and 
a strong conviction on the part of the public that 
unless it can be placed under the guidance of sound 
principle it must be mischievous and not beneficent. 
This great lesson is now beginning to be learnt."* 

§ 15. The hopeful view of what may be made of 
human nature, when faith gives it entirely into 
Christ's hands, furnishes the great motive to 
earnest Christian inquiiy. We certainly have not 
yet exhausted the possibilities of salvation — either 
individual or social — just because we have not yet 
exhausted the fulness of Christ's grace. The hope 
of Christian humanity which dedicated St. Paul's 
prayer for the Ephesians, transcends anything we 
have yet reached, and gives so wide an horizon to 
our outlook, that we need not fear wo shall hope 
too much. ** I bow my knees unto the Eather of 

• "Essays on Political and Social Science," Ly W. R. Greg, vol. i. 
p. 46D. 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, that he would grant 
you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his spirit in the inner 
man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; 
that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, m?y be 
able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and deptli, and height ; and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness 
of God." * The object of this hope is Christ. THl 
we lean more fully upon Him, we shall not find out 
how strong He is. "There must," says Montaigne, 
" be more vigour and strength in the bearer than in 
the burden. He who has not lifted as much as he 
can, leaves you to guess that he has still strength 
beyond that, and that he has not been tried to the 
utmost of what he is able to do. He who sinks 
under his load makes a discovery of his best, and 
the weakness of his shoulders." t 

* Eph. iii. 14-19. f Montaigne's Essays, vol. iii. p. 21. 



CHAPTER V. 
Of Intellectual Eepentance. 

§ 1. We have now seen that inductive inquiry 
is essentially progressive, and that hope is a neces- 
sary condition of its prosecution ; hecause where 
there is no hope of improvement there is no 
motive for endeavour. Despair takes away, first, 
the chance of progress, and then the wish for it, 
and the result is a submission to the existing state 
of things as natural and inevitable. 

§ 2. We have now to observe that much more 
than hope is involved in a right moral attitude 
towards the Saviour. When Christ undertook the 
work of redemption He viewed us as sinners, re- 
sponsible for our own miserable condition, and not 
as the victims of some dire calamity which it was 
impossible to avoid. It is due to Him that we 
should accept this estimate of our character, and 
meet Him in the spirit of repentance. This He is 
represented as requiring when He first opened His 
pubhc ministry, as related by St. Mark. " And 
after that John was delivered up, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, saying. The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand : repent ye and believe the gospel." It is 
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not likely that we shall try to mend bur ways un- 
less we begin by admitting that they are capable of 
amendment. This being once conceded, the nature 
of repentance, in regard to our intellectual be- 
haviour towards Christ, becomes a subject of ex- 
treme interest. 

§ 3. The very idea of repentance supposes that 
we clear God and take the blame of past error 
upon ourselves. Or, in other words, repentance 
assumes that mankind have all along possessed 
the necessary faculties and natural conditions for 
the acquisition of truth ; and that the failure to 
attaiQ it has been due to moral causes — ^to some 
want of diligence, self-control, love of truth, 
humihty, decision, or other moral quality in our- 
selves. The progress of human salvation involves 
an element of responsibility. We are therefore 
able to interfere with that progress, and to throw 
it back for long years by our own folly and indo- 
cility. And then we have to find out our fault and 
correct it. Every such attempt at seK-correction 
is an act of repentance. 

Section 1. — Eeturn to the Obiginal Facts. 

§ 4. The word commonly used in the New Testa- 
ment for repentance {fxerdvoia) signifies afterthought, 
or a change of mind produced by reflection, especi- 
ally in our moral judgments.* It is in this sense, 

• " MsravoiXu is, properly, to know after, as irpovocTv to know before, 
and fiirdvoia o/iferknowledge, as vp^voia /oreknowledge. ... At its 
next step, fttravoia signifies the change of mind consequent on this 
afterknowledge. ... At its third, it is rogret for the course pursued, 
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and not in that of '* doing penance," thnt repent- 
ance is here spoken of as entering into the ethics 
of inquiry.* Every change of mind from wrong to 
right, in a moral agent, attended with a conscious- 
ness of personal responsibility, is repentance, what- 
ever the act or habit may be that is changed. Our 
mental acts, as well as our physical acts, may be 
objects of repentance. Thought is mental action, 
and the right conduct of the mind, in deliberate 
thinking, is the most important sphere of our 
moral responsibihty and self-correction, inasmuch 
as our outward life is regulated from within. 

§ 5. It is not needful for our present purpose to 
consider the emotional element which generally 
enters very largely iuto repentance — the surprise, 
the grief, the self-reproach, the remorse, and then 
the joy which follows when, with a sense of Divine 
forgiveness, there opens a view of the new possi- 
bilities of the future. The great end of repentance 
is amendment; and the first thing needed, in order 
to produce a true repentance, is an adequate per- 
ception of the nature of the errors to be amended. 
The questions relating to the guilt of such errors, 
to the grief to be felt on account of them, and to 
the atonement to be made for them, can only be 
properly dealt with by us when we are able clearly 
to see the nature of the evil which we have to cor- 

resulting from the change of mind consequent on this afterknowledge. 
... It is only after fardvoia has been taken up into the uses of Scrip- 
ture . . . that it comes predominantly to mean a change of mind, 
taking a wiser view of the past." — Trench's "Synonyms of New 
Testament," p. 247. * See Appendix. 
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rect. To know the disease is half the cure ; and, 
in order to know it, we must, as much as possible, 
quiet our emotional excitement and look the evil 
in the face. If we weep too much, we shall find 
our tears blinding us just at the very moment 
when we want to see most clearly. " Make me to 
know my transgression and my sin," is one of the 
most important prayers we can take to God ; and, 
in waiting for the answer to our prayer, we have 
need to preserve our minds in a calm and receptive 
state. 

§ 6. Intellectual repentance consists in the bring- 
ing of our principles and methods of thought into 
an increasing agreement with facts. Eepentance 
must, therefore, bo viewed as a habit rather than 
as a transient act — a constant disposibion to profit 
by our past mistakes, errors, and omissions, and to 
take up with better ways. When this habit pre- 
vails. Method itself will improve, as successful 
inquiry advances ; just as tools improve with the 
advance of the art in which they are employed. 
If this fact were duly admitted, and were allowed 
to produce its full results in the conduct of Chris- 
tian inquiry, there would be no need for great and 
spasmodic acts of repentance. The whole process 
would be pervaded by a silent and unobtrusive 
habit of self- correction. Great repentances may 
be needful where this habit of self-correction is 
neglected; just as, in civU states, revolution is 
needed as a means of improvement only where 
constitutional government is denied. It is always 
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a terrible thing to have to go through the process 
of a sudden breaking up of our whole mental frame, 
disintegrating our ideas and reducing them to their 
most elemental condition, and casting them into 
new moulds. 

§ 7. The single department of human conduct 
within the circle of which we are at present moving 
is limited to the inductive method of Christian in- 
quiry and the ethical relations of our mind to the 
process. Within these limits Eepentance, in the 
sense which has here been assigned to the word, 
occupies an important place. When we become 
conscious that our method of interpreting the 
gospel has been culpably wrong, it becomes our 
duty to go back to the original facts, and study 
them in the purer light we may have obtained 
from the Spirit of Christ. 

§ 8. But let us understand what this means. 
Any return to the original facts of Christianity as 
existing in the life of Christ, can never, for us, be 
a return to the fresh and simple experience of the 
first disciples who witnessed the occurrence of 
them in real life, without attempting to give any 
theological interpretation of them. Nor can we 
ever recover our own child-thoughts of those facts, 
as they appeared to us in the written Gospels, or 
in the sacred seasons of the Church, before we had 
acquired from real life any comparative scale of 
human nature by which to understand their human 
value. It is no less true in regard to the facts of 
Christianity, than in regard to the facts of nature, 
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to use Bacon's words, "that no one has yet been 
found of so constant and severe a mind as to have 
determined and tasked himself utterly to abolish 
theories and common notions, and to apply his 
intellect altogether smooth and even to particulars 
anew." The poetry of fresh life can never come 
back to us, even when we are converted and as 
httle children enter the kingdom of God. And 1 
will venture to add that it is not desirable, even if 
it were possible ; for the simple reason, that how- 
ever beautiful poetry may be, it is not the richest 
good we receive out of the great transactions of 
our Lord's earthly Ufe. 

§ 9. We may, however, go through a mental 
experience which shall, in the best sense, resemble 
a recovery of childhood. We may, in thought, 
return and stand once more in presence of the 
recorded facts of our Lord's life. We may study 
them afresh, in the light of our acquired knowledge 
of the motives which influence human conduct, 
and which determine the course of human history. 
This we could not do when we were children. 
We were not then able to turn to account the 
lessons which are derived from the various fortunes 
and errors, both of thought and action, of hope 
and disappointment, which make up the weary 
history of the past. Our own mistakes and the 
mistakes of the Church do not shut the door to 
our return. We can go back and begin again our 
study of Christ, with our '* senses exercised to dis- 
cern both good and evil." 

17 
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§ 10. It is in this way only, that we can ever 
hope to redress the disadvantage we are under, in 
consequence of our getting further and further 
away, in point of time, from the historical hegin- 
ning of our faith. There is a sense in which 
history always becomes clearer to those who live 
at a distance from the events which it records. It 
is by the study of those events, in the growing 
light of human intelligence, that we come to under- 
stand their true meaning, even better than the 
actors themselves. In a moral point of view we 
stand nearer to the facts than they did, in spite of 
the lapse of years.* In this way we find ourselves 
to be, not simply the distant Hnks in a chain of 
succession which is ever lengthening out, but 
members of a spiritual corporation, ia organic union 
with a common centre of humanity in our Lord's 
person, and interpreted by relation to it. The 
principle of faith in Christ secures this result. 
When we believe in him as the *' Interpreter, one 
among a thousand, to show unto man his upright- 
ness," then " our flesh becomes fresher than a 
child's, and we return to the days of our youth." 
It is by faith in Christ that we quite recover all 
that it is needful we should recover of a childlike 
realisation of the past. 

§ 11. Such a theological repentance, if it may 

• Hume remarks that it is a very curious phenomenon that if belief 
in the facts of ancient history consisted in a certain vivacity produced 
by their original impression, it would decay by the length of tha 
transition, and must at last be utterly extinguished. — Hume's Phila- 
Bophical Works, vol. i. p. 194. 
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be so called, is a matter of extreme diflSculty. 
None but those who have tried it can at all under- 
stand the risks and dangers which lie in the way 
of its attainment. To say nothing of the imperious 
claims of dogmatic authority (which would per- 
haps count such an attempt at self-correction a 
sin), there is the difficulty, even for the freest 
minds, of getting back to the original facts. The 
creative activity of the human mind has, during 
many centuries, accumulated vast stores of thought 
and reasoning upon the gospel narrative. The 
greater part of these products have never passed 
the test of practical verification. Some of them 
exist in the symbols and creeds of the Church, 
and a still greater number in the writings and con- 
troversies of theologians. The entire region ot 
theology is covered over with the '* old wastes," 
the " desolations of many generations." The tra- 
ditions of men have been heaped, age after age, 
upon the foundation which God has laid in Zion, 
BO that it has at length become a work of extreme 
difficulty to touch the Uving rock. 

§ 12. Of all errors, those which are supported by 
a false theology have proved most unfavourable to 
the progress of human amelioration — as, for ex- 
ample, when men have appealed to the authority 
of the Bible for the practice of polygamy, the per- 
petuation of slavery, and the burning of witches. 
The correction of such errors is among the most 
difficult of accompHshment. Vices, which succeed 
in obtaining the sanction of custom and tradition, 

17* 
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are clung to as sacred things, which it would be 
Avrong to give up. All idolatry partakes of this 
character. There is no form of repentance that has 
to encounter so hard a trial as this. Accordingly, 
it is just that part of repentance for which extra- 
ordinary help has been provided in the gospel. 
'^ Ye know," says St. Peter, ** that ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain ^sterilcj conversation received by 
tradition from your fathers ; but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot.*' * It is the costliness of the re- 
demption-price that reveals to us the greatness of 
the evil to be remedied. The inheritance of such 
traditional conversation could never have been 
seen to be so e\al, had a ransom less precious than 
tlie blood of Clirist been given to reveal it. And 
yet liow difficult it is for us to bring ourselves to 
l)art with so much of what we regard as spiritual 
wealtli ! It is on this account that the refuse of 
the past is allowed to accumulate, as too precious 
to be cleared away, tiU it becomes the greatest 
hindrance to our spiritual work. If we could only 
acquire such a delicacy of perception as would 
(^aiise us to feel as evils things which were no evils 
to our fathers, and such an impatience under those 
traditions and habits of thought which they ac- 
cepted and learned to like because they were sanc- 
tioned by ancient use, we should be ready to say, 
as Judali said, in the story of the restoration of 

• 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
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Jerusalem : " The strength of the bearers of bur- 
dens is decayed, and there is much rubbish ; so that 
we are not able to build the wall."* 

Section 2. — Analogy of Physical Inquiry. 

§ 13. And this is the place where we may intro- 
duce the great lesson which God has been teaching 
us in the revival of physical science in modem 
times. This lesson is itself a revelation, not uttered, 
as in ancient times, by the mouth of any single 
man, but given out by Divine providence as if the 
hps of Time had spoken. What was the secret of 
that wonderful movement ? Was it not this simple 
fact, that if men would only just go back to the 
study of God's works of nature, they would not fail 
to obtain fresh knowledge of her laws, and unex- 
pected command over her resources ; instead of 
being left, as the effect of their own indocility, to 
live upon their past poverty of experience and at- 
tainment ? No new force had to be created, no 
new faculty to be bestowed upon the human mind. 
All that was required was an act of scientific re- 
pentance, so to speak ; a perception of past error, 
and of the true method of dealing with the existing 
materials of the world. At first, this requirement 
appeared to demand the abandonment of too much 
of what had become dear to men's minds, to be en- 
durable. Old authorities and estabhshed sciences, 
around which the mental experiences of men had 
grown up, could not easily be abandoned without a 
sense of privation and loss, while as yet there was 

• Neh. iv. 10. 
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nothing to supply the place of what was resigned. 
And yet the deed was done in a manner which re- 
minds us of the conduct of the Hebrew patriarch. 
^' By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went." * 

§ 14. ** Man, the servant and interpreter of na- 
ture, performs and understands as much as he has 
collected concerning the order of nature by obser- 
vation and reason, nor does his knowledge or his 
power extend farther. This is the first aphorism of 
the " Novum Organum." Many persons, on read- 
ing it, have felt surprised that a great philosopher 
should have thought it necessary to write down so 
obvious a truth, as his starting-point for bringing 
about a reformation in the philosophy of the world. 
^* Might not a child have written it ? " it may be 
'Said. *^ What can be more simple than the rule, 
that if a man would interpret acy thing, he must 
first study it, and try to see it in its own hght, and 
with his own eyes ? " Just so ; and if the world 
had always been wise enough to stick to this seem- 
ingly simple and obvious method of procedure, there 
would have been no need for the reform which 
Bacon sought to bring about. But men had for- 
saken nature for Aristotle and the Schools. And 
as the case actually stood. Bacon's work consisted 
in recalling the mind, after a long desolate interval 
of almost utter alienation and sterility, to its lost 

* Heb. xi, 8. 
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simplicity of communion with the reality of things, 
and so to a new start in the progress of discovery. 
Snch a return to facts was resisted as involving a 
sacrifice of precious traditions ; but the result has 
proved that, whatever the sacrifice was, the gain 
has infinitely made up for it. 

§ 15. If the history of physical science has for 
us any moral and propaedeutic ofl&ce, and is not 
limited to mere material advantage ; if it has any 
uses of discipline, so that the same mind which is 
exercised in the pursuit of physical truth may* 
carry its acquired ex:perience of Method over to 
the study of the facts of the Gospel, then the 
analogy of instruction becomes of the highest 
value to us.* The mental process is the same 
in both cases. The order of development re- 
sembles that which is described by St. Paul: 
**That was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural; and afterward that which is 
spiritual.''! First, Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili; and then it may be carried into the higher 
order. And among the first of its lessons is the 
duty of not permitting the dogmatic conclusions 
of the past to prevent us from seeking to pene- 
trate more deeply than our fathers did into the 
things which God has given us in Christ. K so 

* " The succesRful results of onr experiments and reasonings in 
natural philosophy, and the incalculable advantages which experience, 
systematically consulted and dispassionately reasoned on, has conferred 
in matters purely physical, tend, of necessity, to impress something of 
the well weighed and progressive charact.er of science on the more 
complicated conduct of our social and moral relations." — ^HerscheFs 
•• Introd. Nat. Philos." p. 72, + Cor. xv. 16. 
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much good came to them from the fountain of 
living waters, why should not we also drink at 
the same source, instead of going to the cisterns 
which they prepared for our use? Is not God 
still saying to us, as He did to the Jews : *' O 
generation, see ye the Word of the Lord. Have 
I been a wilderness unto Israel ? a land of dark- 
ness? wherefore say my people, We are lords; 
we will come no more unto thee ? " * 

§ 16. And another characteristic lesson fur- 
nished by physical inquiry, as now pursued, is its 
power of self-correction and progress. Such a 
habit, of course, implies a perpetual modification 
and change of doctrinal statement as knowledge 
advances. This only serves to show how great 
has been the triumph of objective truth over the 
subjective reason. Men have had humility enough 
to abandon ideas and conceptions which would 
not bear the test of severe verification. The result 
has been a continual advance, as contrasted vritli 
the mill-horse movement of the mind under the 
old method of learning. Formerly there was a 
perpetual round without progress. The same pro- 
blems were continually oflFering themselves for 
fresh discussion, and nothing was definitely set- 
tled. But modem science has unconsciously 
caught the spirit of St. Paul, and is ready to 
adopt his language when he says: *'I count not 

^ Jer ii. 81. At the Cotmcil of Trent, Bichard dn Mans, a Fran* 
ciBcan, is reported to have said that the scholastic divines had so well 
explained the doctrines of Christianity, that it was no longer necessary 
to take thorn from the inspired volume. 
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myself to have apprehended : hut this one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus."* It is here, at 
this "mark," that all spiritual movement must at 
last find its end. No earthly thing, no material 
civilisation, no mere social improvement, no scien- 
tific attainment, has more than a typical value in 
the view of our highest life, or can be a substitute 
for it. 

Section 3. — Of the Priestly Function. 

§ 17. When men sin against light and know- 
ledge, there is a witness within them condemning 
the evil which they do ; and so far, the scope of 
repentance is sufficiently apparent. But when 
they sin under the sanction of erroneous concep- 
tions, without knowing that they are doing wrong, 
their repentance fails to reach its proper object, 
and the confession of sin, when destitute of a clear 
conception of law, is often exaggerated, and is 
always vague and indefinite. Conscience has not 
light enough to reveal the nature of the evil. 
There is darkness in the lighthouse, where of all 
places darkness ought not to be ; for " if the hght 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness ! " t The universe is pervaded by spiritual 
laws; but the conscience can only report their 
violation in proportion as it acquires dehcacy of 

• Phil. iii. 18, 14. f Matt. vi. 23. 
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moral susceptibility ; and as the tenderness of con- 
science increases and the spirituality, of the law 
reveals itself, the sense of sin. becomes more vivid, 
and the exercise of repentance more spiritual and 
intelligent. The question then arises, — ^Is there, 
in the Divine method of grace, any provision for 
the promotion of the spiritual illumination of the 
conscience ? The answer to this question is of 
great interest. 

§ 18. Conscience is the one thing which we 
cannot give up to our feUow-men. We may give 
them our love, our thoughts, our property; but 
not our conscience. This we must reserve for 
God, for truth and righteousness. In conscience 
each man stands alone, but in intellect there is 
a community of interest. True knowledge results 
from the continuous thought of many contributing 
minds. All science partakes of this character. 
The science of theology is no exception to the 
rule. The truth acquired by one mind becomes 
the common property of the race. To discover 
truth is the office of special men. Elihu speaks 
of such leaders of thought when he says, '^If 
there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, 
one among a thousand, to show unto man his up- 
rightness : then he is gracious unto him, and 
saith. Deliver him from going down to the pit : 
I have found a ransom."* The ideal of such a 
man is given by the last of the Old Testament 
prophets. " The law of truth was in his mouth, 

* Job zxziii. 28. 
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and iniquity was not found in his lips : he walked 

with me in peace and equity, and did turn many 

away from iniquity. For the priest's lips should 

keep knowledge, and they shoxdd seek the law at 

his mouth : for he is the messenger of the Lord of 

hosts.'' * 

§ 19. Such men, if they are truly to fulfil their 

priestly office, have need to be very wise, as well as 
very good men. If they take false or defective 
views of the " law of truth," they may create 
artificial sins, and ** teach for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men." True priests must be able 
to teach us what is not sin, as well as what is ; or 
they will seek to impose their own morbid or fana- 
tical views upon other men, and break their own 
hearts when they fail of success. Moreover, the 
attempts they make to bring about a reformation 
in the conduct of men and institutions, may, in 
proportion to their zeal, be the very means of 
inflicting greater evils upon mankind. The 
Flagellants, for example, in the time of the 
plague in the fourteenth century, professed to 
take upon themselves both the sins and the re- 
pentance of the people. They went about in large 
processions, with crosses and banners, scourging 
themselves, chanting litanies, and off'ering prayers 
and intercessions for the removal of the calamity. 
This was a very coarse function, and it is well 
known that their penance helped to spread the evil. 
§ 20. There is another reason why those who 

• MaL iL 6, 7. 
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take upon themselves sucli a priesthood of humanity 
should be the wisest of men. A very large part of 
the world's sin goes unrepented of and unconfessed 
from mere ignorance, rather than from conscious 
obduracy. Men often " know not what they do," 
when they sin most deeply. They seem, to them- 
selves, to be obeying the most reHgious instincts 
of their nature, even when they are perpetrating 
the most frightful evils. Was it not under such an 
impulse that the Jewish leaders crucified the Lord 
of glory ? Is it not the false conscience and the 
bad theology, rather than the personal vices and 
crimes of individual men, that have wrought so 
much mischief in the world ? It becomes the 
function of those few men who are possessed of a 
peculiar sensibility and fineness of moral insight 
to discover the spiritual evils which have, in this 
way, been doing their bad work in society, not 
only undetected, but even cherished as great 
truths, sanctioned by the Church, and guarded 
as precious traditions, to be carefully handed down 
from generation to generation. Such men alone 
are able to detect, and to bear upon their hearts, 
the unconscious sins of the world. The greatest 
benefactors of mankind are, perhaps, not those who 
discover great truths which have been unknown 
before, but those who have succeeded in feeling, 
and in making others feel, the falseness of those 
cherished principles in which no one has before 
suspected the possibiUty of error. It is through 
the experience of such men that we learn the evil 
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of sins whicli wonld otherwise remain in all their 
bad dominion over human life, as if they were 
legitimate powers. 

§ 21. This was the ofl&ce which some of the 
ancient prophets performed on behalf of the 
Jewish people. To show ''nnto Jacob his trans- 
gression, and Israel his sin," was as much a part 
of their commission as to foretell future events. If 
any one will carefully read the ninth chapter of the 
book of Ezra and the first chapter of the book of 
Nehemiah, he wiU see this exemplified. In the 
book of Jeremiah also many illustrations of it 
occur. To take one of these, — he says to the 
Jews : *' The Lord of hosts, that planted thee, 
hath pronounced evil against thee, for the evil 
of the house of Israel and of the house of Judah, 
which they have done against themselves to 
provoke me to anger in offering incense unto 
Baal. And the Lord hath given vie knowledge 
of it, and I know it : then thou shotoedst me their 
doings.'' But the people saw no evil in offering 
incense to Baal, although it was breaking the 
prophet's heart. He could not conceal his know- 
ledge, and so provoked their resentment. '* But I 
was like a lamb or an ox that is brought to the 
slaughtQr ; and I knew not that they had devised 
devices against me, saying, Let us destroy the tree 
with the fruit thereof, and let us cut him off from 
the land of the Uving, that his name may be no 
more remembered."* To them his sensibility of 

• Jer. xi. 17-19. 
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conscience was morbid and oflFensive ; too eager to 
take npon itself and to charge npon them, sins, 
which to them were not sins at all. And so ex- 
asperated were they that they said to him, " Pro- 
phesy not in the name of the Lord, that thou die 
not by our hand." * 

§ 22. There is, perhaps, no case in the Old 
Testament history that will serve so well to illus- 
trate this priestly prerogative of the best minds as 
that of the prophet Daniel. It is not. easy for us 
to enter into his experience, as it is recorded in his 
great confession of sin in the ninth chapter of his 
book; but it is worth the attempt. It requires 
some common ground of sympathy and consider- 
able energy of imagination for us to be able to put 
ourselves into the place of another, and to conceive 
what we have not gone through ourselves. Pew, 
indeed, have been capable of such sorrow on 
account of the sins of others as that which is 
there delineated. It is not the patient upon whom 
the disease is doing its fatal work, but the physician 
who is free from the disease, that best understands 
its nature. Daniel knew more than any man 
among his people what the national sins were, 
because he was the holiest man among them. He 
took, therefore, their sins upon himself, and con- 
fessed them as if they were his own. There was 
nobody else capable of doing this, and he did it by 
a kind of vicarious function. It is in this confes- 
sion of his that we learn that profound and funda- 

* Jer. zi. 21. 
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mental principle in the ethics of inquiry which 
makes repentance the condition of knowledge. 
The principle is brought out in these words : ** As 
it is written in the law of Moses, all this evil is 
come upon us : yet made we not our prayer before 
the Lord our God, that we might turn from our 
tniquities, and understand thy truth.^^ * 

§ 23. But the point will be altogether lost to us, 
unless we can look upon those iniquities which 
hinder the progressive knowledge of Divine truth, 
as the prophet saw them. By ** iniquities," he 
meant the spiritual sins of the people, as weU as 
their gross vices. The evils he deplored were felt 
to be sins only by a few of them : the religious 
conceptions which sanctioned the worship of Baal; 
the aesthetic forms which superseded the ritual of 
Moses ; in a word, the seLf-wiU which *' sought out 
many inventions " in religion, and withdrew men 
from the objective revelation of God — all this was 
looked upon by them as highly satisfactory. They 
were not consciously committing iniquity. The 
prophet alone understood the whole case. He 
saw that their ignorance and misery were caused 
by their departing from God, and following the 
devices of their own hearts. His standard of 
religion was God's law and covenant — their stand- 
ard was their own reUgious taste. They liked to 
have their own way ; and that was enough for 
them. His rule was higher than theirs : and so, 
what in his view was iniquity, in theirs was a 
meritorious rehgious service. 

* Dan ix. 13. 
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§ 24. It is possible for us to reacli such a state 
of spiritual sensibility as shall enable us to obtain 
a far deeper insight into the true nature of sin, 
than that which is felt in the ordinary experience of 
men. But all sin whatsoever has this pecuharity, 
it is a transgression of law. Iniquity is a departure 
from a rule or standard of truth. This is a strict 
definition of it. But whilst we accept this defini- 
tion we must remember that tliere are two kinds 
of iniquity, very different from each other in regard 
to actual criminality. First, there is transgression 
of unknown law. Secondly, there is transgression 
of known law. In both cases suffering may result 
from transgression ; ignorance is no security 
against penalty. The eternal principles of justice 
and morality can never be violated with impunity. 
But guilt or personal criminality is imputed to 
the transgression only when transgression is the 
conscious act of the will, or the result of habits 
voluntarily formed. But in both cases it is law, 
not consciousness — it is the objective standard, not 
the subjective emotion — that is the measure of 
iniquity, and determines its reality as a simple 
matter of fact. If conscience were the measure 
of iniquity (as it is of self-condemnation), then 
there would be no iniquity in unknown sin. 'But 
if law is the measure of iniquity, then conscience 
itself must learn to accept the verdict of law. "I 
was alive without the law once," says St. Paul : 
*' but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I died."* The iniquities of men are, there- 

* Bom. vii. 9. 
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fore, divided into two classes — ^the known and the 
nnknown. Where. the law is unknown, sin is not 
imputed as a personal crime. But the reality of 
the iniquity exists, notwithstanding ; and the suffer- 
ings which result from it give notice that some- 
thing is wrong — although conscience may have 
failed to report it. There maybe iniquity, although 
there is no one to find it out ; and there may be 
penalty, although no one has succeeded in tracing 
the penalty to a moral cause. 

§ 25. To the mind of Daniel, the law of God 
was present, as it was not present to the minds of 
his countrymen. Ha saw iniquity where they did 
not. He was able to connect their calamities with 
moral causes, as they could not. It was in this 
way that the iniquity of his people filled him with 
BO much shame and penitence ; and it was this 
iniquity which was the great hindrance, so long as 
it was unrepented of, that in his view arrested their 
growth in the knowledge of God. 

§ 26. This is one point in which the moral and 
intellectual relations of our mind to Divine truth 
are found to coincide. It is here that we can see 
how the process which discovers truth, or, in other 
words, the logic of induction, depends for its 
success upon ethical conditions. Error, intellec- 
tually considered, is, itself, the result of moral 
derangement ; and the intellectual restoration can- 
not be effected without being preceded by a moral 
restoration. Those writers who insist upon " the 

absolute innocence of honest error," can hardly 

18 
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mean to say that there was no sin in the error 
which led to onr Lord's crucifixion, to the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, to the estabUshment of the 
Inquisition, to the burning of the witches in New 
England, to the slaughter of the Huguenots and 
other great crimes of the past. In all such cases 
the Divine law of human nature is broken, and to 
break that law is sin. Ignorance may mitigate the 
guilt, but cannot alter the essence of the sin. 

Section 4. — Chbist giving Eepentance. 

§ 27. But if the prophets could thus in the 
spirit of Christ take upon themselves the sins of 
their own people, Christ does much more than this. 
St. John says : " He is the propitiation for our 
sins : and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world."* Christ alone is the perfect 
sin-bearer, because He alone knew sin thoroughly. 
The prophets were but types of Him. And what 
they were, they were by His Spirit dweUing in 
them. '* The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy." They could, consciously, do nothing 
more than carry that spirit into the conditions of 
their own age and people. But He took upon 
Him the sin of all times and all nations. In this 
there is no fiction of a transfer of remorse, or 
punishment, or pain. It was aU reality to Him, 
He actually bore our sins, and they broke His 
heart. When the Psalmist, in the spirit of Christ, 
said, " Eivers of water run down mine eyes, be- 
cause they keep not thy law,"t he reveals to us 

• 1 John ii. 2. t Psa. cxix. 136. 
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how marvellous is the grief which one man can 
feel on account of other men's sins. And if there 
were not some one so to understand, and so to feel 
the sin, and so become the physician of the whole 
world, how could the world be healed of its sin, 
and how would it be possible to make any progress 
in the knowledge of salvation ? If nobody had 
succeeded in getting to the depth of the disease, 
the world would be lost beyond redemption. This 
Christ has done. 

§ 28. '' The sin of the world " which He bore is 
one in principle, however diversified it may be in 
the forms of its manifestation.* " The law of sin," 
to use St. Paul's expression, has not only manifold, 
but even opposite modes of expression. In obedi- 
ence to the same law, smoke rises in the air, cork 
floats on the surface of water, and lead sinks to the 
bottom. In like manner the law of sin may reveal 
itself in the self-righteousness of the Pharisee, in 
the zeal of the persecutor, and in the extortion of 
the publican. Principles are revealed in small 
events as weU as in the mosl} striking phenomena. 
The eating of the forbidden fruit served to reveal 

* Luther condemns " that laborions and useless metliod of confes- 
sion, or rather of defipair, by which we have leen hitherto taught it 
number the sand ; that is, to discuss, collect, and measure our sins in 
detail, in order to produce contrition/* He says, " Where there is 
contrition for one sin there will be contrition for all, . . . and so our 
sins ought rather to be considered in the wounded Christ than in our 
conscience. For there they are dead, here they lire.'" — " Present Day 
Papers," vol. ii. p. 43. 

'* No repentance is true save that which begins from lov^ of justice 
and of God ; and what those confessors make the end and consnmnm- 
lion of repentance is rather its leginning." — Ibid. p. 44. 

18* 
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the law of sin, just as the falling of an apple serves 
to exemplify the law of gravitation. Christ saw 
this law of sin perfectly. No one else ever knew, 
as He did, " the exceeding sinfulness of sin," and 
all the forms in which its evil was ready to reveal 
itself in human life. The Physician of souls, Him- 
self free from sin, best understands its nature and 
its cure. And, therefore, ** now once, in the end of 
the world, hath he appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself."* No one but He could ade- 
quately understand the true nature of sin, and, so 
to speak, cast it away for ever from Himself and us, 
as the abominable thing which God hates. To 
understand, it is one of the conditions of being able 
to bear it, in any intellectual and spiritual sense. 
To feel remorse, or punishment, or pain, is one 
thing ; but to feel the sinfulness of sin is another. 
If we would repent of sin, it is needful that we 
should learn to see sin in the light in which our 
Lord saw it. 

§ 29. No one of us, in seeking to interpret the 
sacrifice of Christ, ought to hmit his view of it to 
the present condition of his own experience or to 
the present degree of his own spiritual sensibility. 
Christ died not only for the sins which are present 
to our consciousness, but also for the sins which do 
not appear sinful to us yet. If we could only see 
sin as He saw it, we should be amazed at the holy 
names by which we have been sanctifying bad 
principles that have been working disaster in the 

* Heb. ix. 26. 
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world. As the true meaning of Christ crucified 
grows upon the mind, it never fails to create a new 
consciousness of sin, and, with it, a deeper repent- 
ance. A great sacrifice of hlood, flowing from the 
heart which was hroken by our sins, may appear, 
to impenitent men, an inexplicable mystery. But 
as the consciousness of sin grows upon us, nothing 
less than such a sacrifice can give peace to the 
mind. 

" All my depths to Thee are known. 
Thou hast made them all Thine own : 
This is what can comfort me. 
Sins and griefs were borne by Thee. 

** I will wash me with Thy tears, 
I will ease me with Thy fears ; 
Take Thy bleeding thorns and pain, 
Fat them to my wounds again." 

§ 30. There is a distinction between conscience 
and will. Free will is essential to the existence of 
sin. Acts which are not the result of our own 
choice are not free, and, therefore, cannot be 
called sins, even though they are contrary to the 
law of God. But sin may exist as a voluntary act 
when there is no actual consciousness of law, and 
therefore no feeling of seK-condemnation. But 
long after the deed is done fresh hght may break 
upon the mind, and then the conscience will 
awake to a sense of sin. The act was voluntarily 
done, but done in ignorance of its sinfulness, and 
so it was a voluntary transgression of the Divine 
law, not present to the mind. The awakening of 
such a consciousness was one of the characteristics 
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of St. Paul's conversion. He says, " I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
I persecuted the church. . . I obtained mercy be- 
cause I did it ignorantly in unbeKef." * In this 
way we see that not only the acknowledged 
necessities of our human conscience are met by 
Christianity, but what is far more, the necessities 
which are not even felt by us. 

§ 31. It is a great joy to think that in the Cross 
of Christ we have the true measure by which to 
estimate both the evil of sin, and the fulness of its 
forgiveness. Down to the very depth of our fall, 
far beyond the range of our conscious experience, 
Christ has met the evil and has conquered it. And 
if our consciousness were to grow, in fineness of 
spiritual perception, to such an extent as to enable 
us to see sin us God sees it, stiU our experience 
could never go beyoniChrist's saving power. ^^His 
blood cleanseth us from aU sin," and not from those 
sins only which we have learnt already to feel and 
confess. The possibiHties of conviction do not 
exceed the efficacy of His sacrifice. 

§ 32. But in this place we have only to do with 
the bearing of repentance upon the inductive 
method of Christian inquiry, and only so far with 
the doctrine of the atonement. The Cross of 
Christ, by awakening in the mind a sense of guilty 
error, becomes a powerful instrument for the dis- 
covery of truth. The crucifixion was, to a great 

* 1 T^. i. 18. 
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extent, the resiilt of the false theology of the Jewish 
elders. " They fell into the too common error of 
letting one text blot out a thousand ; of dweUing 
on favourite dogmas, and misinterpreting passages, 
till the wide fields of Scripture truth were narrowed 
to the limits of their prejudiced and partial zeal. • . 
There can be little doubt that the Jewish leaders 
believed themselves to be acting under the authority 
of that command in Deuteronomy, which enjoins 
that they should slay the prophet who came to 
them with signs and wonders, in case he tempted 
them to " go after other gods." ... It was biased 
zeal for a literal, isolated, and faithless interpreta- 
tion, which made them set the special against the 
general revelation, and persuade themselves that 
Christ was teaching a new Divinity, " because he 
made himself the Son of God." But no sooner 
was the crime committed, than the conviction 
arose that the interpretation of Scripture under 
which they had acted was a false interpretation, 
and from that moment a new organ of inquiry was 
furnished to the human mind. The Cross of the 
Son of God gave a new meaning to repentance, and 
a new logic to discovery. By it the traditional 
method of interpreting the Scripture was disturbed, 
and the old Testament began to appear to men's 
minds to have meanings that differed widely from 
those which were invented by the scribes and the 
Pharisees. The old errors were abandoned and new 
truths took their place. It was at the Cross that 

* HannaL*8 Bampton Lecture for 1868, p. 247. 
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men learnt, and may still learn, to forsake their 
mental iniquities, and to understand God's truth. 
We are not now at liberty to conduct inquiry, as 
though the Cross of Christ had never been introduced 
into human history. The very fact of the existence 
of that Cross imposes intellectual obligations, and 
opens possibilities, which did not exist before. 



CHAPTEE VT. 

Of Intellectual Sacbifice. 

§ 1. In the foregoing chapter, I have endeavoured 
to point ont the use of intellectual repentance in 
promoting the success of Christian inquiry. A habit 
of self-conrection, applied to our intellectual con- 
duct, must tend to free us from our conscious errors* 
But there is one great difficulty in the way of the 
use of this remedy. It is that of finding out which 
of our beliefs are wrong, and which are right. AU 
beUevers, however opposite their views, are quite 
persuaded that there is not one of their opinions 
which they would not willingly give up, if they 
could only once be convinced that it was wrong. 
This, they feel, would be a positive duty. But 
they also feel that it is no less a duty to hold fast 
what they beUeve to be true, although it may turn 
out, after all, that they are mistaken in thinking it 
to be BO. The difficulty therefore is, to find out a 
method of dealing with our convictions in such a 
way that, even whilst we hold them to be true, and 
cherish them with an earnestness of devotion which 
would lead us to die for them rather than renounce 
them at the bidding of any human authority, they 
may yet be prevented from interfering with the 
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progress of inquiry. The solution of this problem 
would be of the greatest benefit to mankind. 

§ 2. If then there is, in Christianity, any prin- 
ciple which will aid us in this great intellectual 
difficulty, and which will do for us, in our need, 
what mere repentance shows itself powerless to do, 
it is of great importance to the progress of the 
knowledge of salvation that we should bring it into 
use, as one of the instruments of a true method of 
inquiry. Such an instrument is, I think, to be 
found in the spirit of self-sacrifice, if only we can 
give it entrance into the circle of our intellectual 
activity, as we already do, so extensively, into the 
circle of our affections, of our appetites, and of our 
material possessions. 

Section 1. — Of the Natube op Intellectual 

Sacrifice. 

§ 3. A great difference is at once apparent 
between Eepentance and Sacrifice, when viewed 
in relation to our intellectual conduct. Both deal 
with what may be called our own mental pro- 
ducts ; and, so far, they are alike. But in Eepent- 
ance we renounce as error what we actually 
discover to be wrong; whilst in Sacrifice we 
offer to God those products of our mind which 
we believe to be true, which have cost us most of 
thought and prayer to produce ; and which we deem 
most acceptable to Him, as the fruit of His own grace, 
and as approaching most nearly to the thoughts 
and ideas of His own mind. Under the Mosaic 
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covenant a distinction was made between wild 
beasts, and animals upon the rearing of which 
human care was bestowed, and which served for 
the most wholesome food of man ; and it was the 
last alone that were permitted to be offered in 
sacrifice to God. And this applies in its highest 
form to our spiritual oflferings. To speak of bring- 
ing our acknowledged iniquities and errors as a 
sacrifice to God, is as foreign to the true conception 
of sacrifice as it would have been for the Jewish 
priest to have brought unclean animals to the altar 
of the temple. Lions and bears and birds of prey, 
wherever found, were liable to be killed, without 
any reUgious ceremony, as creatures injurious to 
man. God did not ask for them as an offering 
from His people. The sacrifices which He required 
were doves, lambs, young bullocks, and other 
animals, the most beautiful and free from blemish. 
Notwithstanding the seeming waste and cruelty of 
these sacrifices, it was, in reality, the most noble 
use to which such beautiful creatures could be 
devoted. And the lesson we learn from it, in 
regard to the conduct of our intellectual life, is 
that we should ever be ready to yield up to God 
the best of our mental products. It may not be 
easj' for us to fulfil the conditions of such spiritual 
sacrifice. It may seem to cost us too dear, and it 
may be hard to understand the principles upon 
which the sacrifice proceeds. But when once the 
*' law of the house '' is discovered, and our offering 
is duly ** salted with fire," our convictions are no 
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longer our own, but are held subject to the con- 
ditions of the Divine truth. I limit these expres- 
sions to those convictions which are the result 
of inductive inference. Within these limits the 
major premise, which may have cost us years of 
labour to construct, will henceforth be looked upon 
as provisional, and hable to be given up at the call 
of God. And in this one fact lies the value of 
sacrifice as an instrument of intellectual advance- 
ment* 

§ 4. For what is meant by the sacrifice of our 
convictions to God ? Is it not (when once we get 
inside the imagery by which it is expressed) a 
readiness to yield our subjective views to the 
supremacy of Truth ? Is it not a readiness to 
abandon our mental conclusions, however dear 
they may be to us, when Reality requires it of 
us ? Is it not, in the investigation of truth, to 
submit to Facts rather than to human authority, 
our own or that of the Church? This is the 
truest sacrifice of the mind, and the most valuable 
means of progress.* If what we regard as a truth 
should, after all, be only a half-truth, or a truth 
which has, in the course of its development, to 
undergo change in the form of its expression — ^like 
the metamorphoses of organic life — we are saved, 
by the spirit of sacrifice, from stopping short of the 

* " Does sot the man of science who accepts, with tme manly 
reverence, the facts of Nature in the face of venerated traditions, ofifer 
a more acceptable service than he who repeats the formula and copies 
the gestures derived from tlie language and customs of despots ? " — 
** Mechanism in Thought and Morals," by 0. W. Holmes, p. 114. 
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true issue of inquiry, and from resting in a false 
finality. So long as this spirit rules us, we shall 
be able to keep the mind open to the light, as it 
grows more and more into the perfect day. Our 
mental wealth, however legitimately obtained, may, 
if we are unwilling to " sell all that we have," as 
effectually hinder our following the Saviour, as 
did the material wealth of the young man in the 
Gospel, who went away sorrowful because he was 
very rich.* 

§ 5. But it is of extreme importance to observe 
that what we give in sacrifice to God must in some 
true sense be our own. In the Jewish ritual " the 
most important consideration was this, that the 
offering presented should be the property of the 
person presenting it. Every kind of property was 
to be excluded which had not been acquired by the 
worshipper himself in the sweat of his face, that 
is, by his own diUgence and toil. But wine, oil, 
com, and cattle, were not merely the result of Ids 
toil and care, they were also and chiefly the fruit 
of the blessing of God, a gift of God."t When 
the prophet Hosea uses the very bold imagery of 
rendering to God ^* the calves of our Ups," he leads 
us to think of the richest results of intellectual 
labour and of spiritual activity, brought out into 
the actual expression of human language. These 
we may bring in sacrifice to God, not because we 
regard them as faulty, but on the contrary, be- 

* Luke xviii. 23. 
f Kurtz on the Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament, p. 60. 
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cause we have nothing more free from blemish to 
bring."* 

§ 6. It is needfril to be on our guard against the 
misleading use of holy words. We may call our 
Christian science by the name of Divinity or 
Sacred Theology, and then attribute to it a cha- 
racter of changelessness and perfection which 
excludes aU idea of progress or growth. But it is 
not the less, on that account, a human product. 
And, as a human product, it partakes of the incom* 
pleteness and progressive character which St. Paul 
attributes to our present knowledge, when he says, 
" We know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. For now we 
see through a glass, darkly : but then face to face : 
now I know in part ; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known." Some things, perhaps, we 
know thoroughly and exhaustively, and were we to 
live ever so long we should know them no better 
than we do to-day. But these are very few. 
Even so simple a thing as the geometrical figure of 

* Sir J. Herschel speaks as follows of the property the man of science 
has in the products of his mental labours : — *' It must be remembered 
that the history of science is the history of mind — of that which is most 
essentially and emphatically personal. The thoughts of a philosopher 
and his incursions into the realm of unexplored truth are fax more 
strictly his personal exploits than the victories of the general or the 
combinations of the statesman. Every step in the higher theories has 
been an achievement in which the spolia opima have fallen to the 
leader*s prowess, and in falling have decided the day, however the 
masses may have rushed in and secured the conquest/' — Qtbarterly 
Beview, vol. lx\iD. p. 186. Sir. J. HerscheFs ** Review of Whe well's 
Histoiy of Inductive Sciences." 
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a circle may be distinctly before our minds, and 
yet years of study may be required to ascertain all 
its properties, and we can never be sure that no 
further discoveries can be made. Perfect truth is 
not the same as perfect knowledge of the truth. 
We may feel satisfied that we are right up to a cer- 
tain point, although there may be something beyond. 
The knowledge we have reached is real knowledge, 
so far as it goes, although it is not complete. 
With this agrees the definition which has been 
given of science as " a body of generalizations so 
irrefragably true, that, though they may be subse- 
quently covered by higher generalizations, they 
cannot be overthrown by them; in other words, 
generalizations which may be absorbed, but not 
refuted." No one will venture to say that we 
know about Christ aU that fairly lies within the 
reach of human attainment ; and if we were once 
clearly to distinguish between the objective reality 
of the living Christ, and the subjective knowledge 
of Him existing in our minds, we should not find 
it difficult to understand how Christ may be perfect 
and changeless, whilst our Christian science may 
be capable of change and improvement. And if 
this is to acknowledge imperfection in Christian 
theology, two things are to be remembered. First, 
that the imperfection of our knowledge does not 
make Christ imperfect : and, secondly, that what 
is imperfect is not always faulty ; a science may 
be true, even whilst it is only partially developed. 
§ 7. To be able clearly to distinguish between 
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things which differ so essentially as the Divine and 
the human, is one of the very chief conditions of 
the successful prosecution of Christian inquiry; 
inasmuch as it enables us to draw a line between 
those things which come under the law of sacrifice 
and those which are exempt from it. The matter 
upon which thought is exercised in inquiry is 
Divine ; it is the Christ of God, who has offered 
Himself once for all unto God for us, in an offering 
never to be repeated. The laivs of thought, too, 
are Divine ; we may discover them, but we do not 
create them. But the product of thought is 
human — so far human, that whatever help we 
receive from God in our endeavours to understand 
His gospel, we can never claim absolute perfec- 
tion for our knowledge. It is always a human 
knowledge of Divine things. We are permitted to 
rejoice in the fruits of our intellectual labours, and 
to attribute all that is true and good in them to 
the effectual aid of the Holy Spirit. It is no sin 
to love the products of human thought, and the 
beautiful creations of human genius and imagina- 
tion. We may lawfully use them, whether they 
come to us in the form of poem, or dogmatic creed, 
or scientific statement, or elaborate theological 
system. The danger begins when we fail to Jdis- 
tinguish between the primitive '' deposit " and the 
results of our mental action upon it ; when we are 
unconsciously led to put our changing science into 
the place of the unchanging Christ of God ; and 
when the subjective interpretation of Christ's 
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words and acts, is held to be equivalent to the 
facts themselves. It is then that the human takes 
the place of the Divine ; and, from that moment, 
to question the infaUibility of the human interpre- 
tation is looked upon as a sinful questioning of the 
truth of God. The distinction between the Divine 
and the human has been obUterated; and the 
result is, that the human is now guarded with a 
jealousy as unyielding as if it were Divine, and all 
further inquiry is arrested.* 

§ 8. But these productions of ours are altogether 
distinct from those great gospel truths and facts 
which are in no sense at all the creation of human 
thought, and which we are not at liberty to 
sacrifice at any bidding whatever. The astronomer 
may be ready, under proper conditions, to give up 
theories which have been elaborated with long and 
patient inquiry, and which have become firmly 
established in human belief. But it would be 
absurd for him to talk of giving up the sun, moon, 
and stars, and the various phenomena which those 
theories were created to interpret. We Christians 
in Uke manner, can, un4er no circumstances, 
abandon the words and works and sufferings of 
our Lord as historical facts. We can conceive of 
no possible case in which it would be right to do 
so, except such as would convert all the history 
of the past into an illusion and a dream. We did 

• " We have often known men discover with sturprise," says Arch- 
bishop Whately, '* that Milton was the real authority for some state- 
ment which they believed to be in the Bible." — '* Cautions for 
the Times," p. 885. See Appendix. 

19 
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not create the facts of the gospel. They have an 
objective existence quite independent of our inter- 
pretation of their meaning. Our science is distinct 
from them and cannot alter them. They are given 
ns as a sacred deposit or trading capital, to be 
converted by us to the uses of knowledge and 
salvation ; and we are to contend earnestly for 
them, as " the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints." But it is very different with our knowledge 
of those facts. The inductive treatment of facts is 
always subject to tentative and inferential pro- 
cesses. The conclusions we reach are strictly our 
own. They are true and valuable just in propor- 
tion as they truly interpret the facts. We are 
entitled to hold them firmly, and to use them 
confidently in the conduct of our spiritual life ; 
but we cannot claim for them the certainty which 
belongs to revealed and to necessary truths. 
Human interpretations of Divine words are the 
products of thought, and further thinking may 
modify or enlarge them. They are the " usury," 
varying in value, which we gain by trading with 
our Lord's *' pound," and which He expects to 
receive firom us as the fruit of our own diligence. 

Section 2. — Intellectual Sacrifice exemplified 

IN Physical Science. 

§ 9. There is a very remarkable passage in the 
hfe of Sir Isaac Newton which will serve to exem- 
phfy the principle of sacrifice, as belonging to the 
ethics of inductive inquiry. It is recorded by 
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Conduitt. He says, "Mr. Molyneux related to 
us that after he and Mr. Graham and Dr. Bradley 
had put up a perpendicular telescope at Kew, to 
find out the parallax of the fixed stars, they found 
a certain nutation of the earth, which they could 
not account for, and which Molyneux told me he 
thought destroyed entirely the Newtonian system, 
and therefore he was under the greatest difficulty 
how to break it to Sir Isaac. And when he did 
break it by degrees, in the softest manner, all that 
Sir Isaac said in answer was, when he told me his 
opinion, * It may be so, there is no arguing against 
facts and experiments.' " * At this time, Newton 
had taken his high place in the scientific world, 
on the ground of the very discoveries which were 
here called in question. Any man who has been 
ashamed to take back even an opinion of mere 
passing interest, once firmly expressed, may, by an 
effort of imagination, make the case his own ; at 
least, sufficiently so to be able to understand the 
greatness of the sacrifice impUed in such an an- 
swer. His system was the dearest thing he had in 
life ; it had cost him vast mental labour to pro- 
duce ; but he was willing to let it go when loyalty 
to Truth required it of him. 

§ 10. And this seems to have been the result of 
a settled principle which guided all Newton's in- 
quiries. At the commencement of the Third Book 
of the Principia, he lays down four rules of philoso- 
phising. The following is a translation of the 

• Brewster's " Life of Newton," vol. ii. p. 881, note. 

19* 
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fourth o£ these rules : — " Propositions collected 
from phenomena by induction shall be held true, 
notwithstanding contrary hypotheses ; but shall be 
liable to be rendered more accurate, or have their 
exceptions pointed out, by additional study of phe- 
nomena." * And in his Optics he has expounded 
more fully the method which he followed in his 
inquiries. " In Natural Philosophy the investiga- 
tion of difficult things by the Method of Analysis 
ought ever to precede the Method of Composition. 
This analysis consists in making experiments and 
observations, and in drawing general conclusions 
from them by induction, and admitting of no ob- 
jections against the conclusions, but such as are 
taken from experiments or other certain truths. 
For hypotheses are not to be regarded in experi- 
mental philosophy. And although the arguing 
from experiments and observations by induction 
be no demonstration of general conclusions, yet it 
is the best way of arguing which the nature of 
things admits of, and may be looked upon as so 
much stronger by how much the induction is more 
general. And if no objections occur from phe- 
nomena, the conclusion may be pronounced gene- 
rally. But if at any time afterwards any exception 
shall occur from experiments, it may then begm to 
be pronounced with such objections as occur. By 
this way of analysis we may proceed from com- 
j)0unds to ingredients, and from motions to the 
forces producing them ; and in general, from effects 

" PMos. Nat. Principia Math." voL iil p. 4, Glasgow ed. 
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to their causes, and from particular causes to more 
general ones, till the argument end in the most 
general. This is the Method of Analysis, and the 
synthesis consists in assuming the causes dis- 
covered, and established as principles, and by them 
explaining the phenomena proceeding from them 
and proving the explanations." * 

§ 11. And such is the spirit in which all induc- 
tive truth is to be sought and held. " If even thei 
Newtonian philosophy," says Mr. J. S. Mill, *'were 
not permitted to be questioned, mankind could not 
feel as complete assurance of its truth as they now 
do. The beliefs which we have most warrant for 
have no safeguard to rest on, but a standing invi- 
tation to the whole world to prove them unfounded. 
If the challenge is not accepted, or is accepted, and 
the attempt fails, we are far enough from certainty 
still ; but we have done the best that the existing 
state of human reason admits of. We have neg- 
lected nothing that could give the truth a chance 
of reaching us ; if the lists are kept open, we may 
hope that if there be a better truth, it will be found 
when the human mind is capable of receiving it ; 
and in the mean time we may rely on having at- 
tained such an approach to truth as is possible in 
our own day. This is the amount of certainty 
attainable by a fallible being, and this is the sole 
way of attaining it." t In the mean time we have 
the consolation of knowing that any uncertainty 

• Newton's " Optics," book iii p. 880, 4th ed* 
f Mill on Libertj, p. 41. 
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that exists respecting human science does not 
extend to the Divine reahty of things them- 
selves. 

§ 12. Such is the real condition of inductive 
knowledge. It is a human product^ and as such it 
partakes of human incompleteness ; but at the same 
time it has in it all the reahty of human experience. 
The certainty of facts, not the finahty of science, 
is its true ground of rest. This certainty is con- 
firmed by the practical mastery which it gives over 
the reahties of life, and by the power of prevision 
with which it endows us, but it never amounts to 
the certainty of mathematical demonstration. It 
may seem a very perilous thing to make such 
avowals respecting the much-vaunted and really 
marvellous achievements of inductive inquiry. But 
it is upon our acception of this very risk that the 
success of physical inquiry rests. A willingness to 
give up all that is dearest to us of our own thoughts, 
to the supremacy of truth and reahty, is the neces- 
sary condition of a constant approximation of human 
science to the fuU meaning of the Divine facts. The 
stability of the intellectual world, no less than the 
stabihty of the material world, is secured, not by a 
dead rest, but by a perpetual motion. Such a view 
of our condition involves a great venture of faith 
and the abandonment of some of our earliest and 
deepest convictions; but such beUeviog sacrifice 
becomes the most potent instrument of progress and 
improvement. Nothing but a strong faith in the 
inexhaustible wealth of the inheritance which God 
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has prepared for us can give us courage to accept 
such conditions of self-renunciation. " The promise 
that he should be the heir of the world, was not 
to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith." ''By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac : 
and he that received the promises offered up his 
only begotten son, accounting that God was able to 
raise him up even from the dead; from whence also 
he received him in a figure." 

Section 3. — Distinction between Divine facts 

AND THEIB HUMAN InTEBPRETATION. 

§ 13. A very beautiful (because a typical) example of 
the difference between Christian facts and the human 
interpretation of them, and of the spirit in which 
we should deal with the latter, is furnished by an 
event which occurred just before our Lord's de- 
parture. The incident is, at first sight, of very 
trifling interest, and scarcely promises to give us 
much hght upon so great a subject as the ethics of 
Christian inquiry. But then it is to be observed 
that the very greatest principles may be exemplified 
in small things as well as in great ; just as "that 
secret of Nature, the turning of iron into a magnet, 
was found out in needles of iron, not in bars of 
iron."* The use of such an example may, indeed, 
to use Macaulay's illustration, resemble " an action 
of ejectment brought for a single farm, with a view 
of trying the title to a large estate." The incident 

* jBacon*s " Adyaucement of Learning/' p. 28. 
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in question is related at the end of St. John's 
Gospel. Our Lord had used obscure language to 
Peter, which the Evangelist interpreted as ** signify- 
ing by what death he should glorify God." And 
the interpretation was not called in question. But 
when Jesus went on to say, in answer to Peter's 
question respecting the destiuy of John, " If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?" an 
interpretation was given to the words which 
certainly was not true : ** Then went this saying 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple 
should not die." And then the Evangehst, as if in 
a state of doubt, goes on, without deciding on the 
matter, to bring the interpretation face to face with 
the very words of Jesus. ** Yet Jesus said not unto 
him. He shall not die ; but. If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee ?"* 

§ 14. Such is the example ; and it famishes us, 
when generaUsed, with a principle of very wide 
application, — a principle, in fact, by which we are 
taught to separate all Christ's sayings from the 
catholic theories which may have been framed for 

* " This explicit declaration, that no such meaning lay in the words, 
was not sufficient to extinguish altogether such a behef or superstition 
in the Church. We find many traces of it at many times : even his 
death and burial, which men were compelled to acknowledge, were 
not sufficient to abolish it. For his death, men said, was not really 
death, but only the appearance of death, and he yet breathed in his 
grave ; so that even an Augustine was unable wholly to resist the 
reports which had reached him, that the earth yet heaved over the 
apostle's grave, and the dust was lightly stirred by the regular pulses 
of his breath. The fable of his still hvina: Augustine at once rejects, 
but is more patient with this report than one would have looked for, 
counting it possible that a permanent miracle might there be finding 
place.'* — Trench on the Miracles, p. 466. 
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their interpretation : whether the saying be so 
great a one as that *Hhe Son of man came to give 
his life a ransom for many," and the theories of the 
atonement which are built upon it ; or whether the 
saying be so smaU a one as that which is now 
before us. In looking closely at this example, we 
have three distinct elements to deal with. First, 
there is the saying of Jesus, or what we may call 
the simple historical fact. Then there is, secondly, 
the interpretation of that saying which obtained cur- 
rency in the primitive Church. And, finally, we have 
the mental attitude assumed by the inspired Evangel- 
ist himself, both towards the saying of Jesus and 
towards the Church-interpretation of that saying. 

§ 15. The first thing is the saying of Jesus. 
Among the brethren, this would be received as un- 
questionably true. All His words were to them the 
true sayings of God. In giving Him their con- 
fidence, they were only fulfilling the first condition 
of discipleship. He, in His intercessory prayer, 
said, " I have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me ; and they have believed that thou 
didst send me." And again He said, "Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away." So that, among believers, the words 
of Jesus, whether mandatory, doctrinal, or prophetic, 
stood apart fi:om human uncertainty, and were held 
to be authoritative and Divine. Once satisfied that 
the saying was authentic— or, in other words, that 
Jesus had really uttered it — ^believers would accept 
it as a matter of course. 
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§ 16. But in stepping over from the saying of 
Jesus to the interpretation which was given of it, 
and which obtained currency among the brethren, 
we pass into another region of thought. The 
sacredness which belongs to the Christian facts 
does not extend to the human theories respecting 
them. In presence of Christ's sayings, we have to 
do with what is positive, authoritative, and Divine. 
But in presence of the human interpretation of 
His sayings, we have to do with what is scientific, 
conjectural, and theoretical, with what may be pos- 
sibly true, or possibly false, or partly true, or true 
in a certain sense, or wholly false. We have, 
therefore, to observe that in legard to all Christ's 
sayings, and not in regard to this alone, a broad 
line of distinction exists between the Divine fact 
and the human interpretation ; so that, whilst the 
Divine is fixed and changeless, the human is Kable 
to mistake, to uncertainty, to partiality, and to 
error. All the iaferential doctrines, whether in- 
ductive or deductive, partake of this character.* 

* Inferential Theology. " Within certain limits, and under due 
guidance, ' inference * is the movement, it is the life of theology. . . . 
The illuminative reason of the collective Church has for ages heen 
engaged in studying the original materials of the Christian revelation. 
What is theology but a continuous series of observations and systema> 
tised inferences respecting God in His nature and His dealings with 
mankind, drawn from promises which rest upon Divine authority ? Do 
you say that no ' inference ' is, under any circumstances, legitimate ? 
that no truth in theology necessarily implies another ? that the Christian 
mind ought to preserve in a jealous, sterile isolation, each proposition 
that can be extracted from the Scriptures ? Do you suppose that the 
several truths of the Christian creed are so many separate, unfruitful, 
uusuggestive dogmas, having no traceable relations to each other ? Do 
you take it for granted that each revealed truth involves nothing that 
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Let them be taken at their full value as the 
precious results of the best human endeavour, 
precious to God and precious to ourselves; but, 
at the same time, let them not be confounded with 
the Divine realities which they may only im- 
perfectly interpret. The authority and certainty 
of Christ's words are undisturbed by our imperfect 
interpretations and our fierce controversies ; just as 
the quiet moon is undisturbed by the drifting agi- 
tation of the clouds through which it seems to 
wade, but which in reality belong only to our own 
atmosphere. 

§ 17. In coming, finally, to the third element 
which makes up the example, we find in the mental 
attitude of the Evangelist himself a feeling of 
doubt as to the truth of the received interpretation 
of the saying of Jesus. He confronts the human 
interpretation with the Divine saying ; and in so 
doing he teaches us the value and place of 
Scepticism in the prosecution of inquiry. Doubt 
applies not to the words of Christ, but to the 
meaning which is attached to the words by the 
brethren. This is the true sphere of doubt. Un- 
questioning faith in facts is perfectly consistent 
with a hesitating acceptance, and even with a 
complete rejection of Catholic interpretations of 

is not seen to lie on the very surface of the terms wliioh express it ? If 
60, of course it is natural that you should deprecate any earnest 
scrutiny of the worth and consequences of these abstractions ; you 
deprecate it as an interfering with moral and practical interests ; you 
deem an inferential theology ahke illusory and mischievous.'' — Liddon*8 
** Bampton Lecture for 1866," p. 441. 
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them. The sceptical method adopted in this instance 
by St. John is to confront the Catholic interpreta- 
tion with the very words which Christ employed. 
By doing so, he might appear to be robbing the 
Church of a fond tradition which had filled its 
imagination and; by so much, to render it poorer 
in the objects of mental interest. It may require 
some courage to fall back upon the poverty of 
facts, and even more to fall back upon the hetero- 
doxy of facts. This is what the EvangeUst did. 
But, by doing so, the Evangelist was restoring the 
Church to the simple words of Christ, and to the 
possibiUty of a new interpretation of them. It was 
better (in his view) that we should be made poor 
for the sake of standing nearer to Christ. When 
the erroneous interpretation was given up, there 
would be a chance of finding, hidden in the words, 
some spiritual truth of far greater value than the 
hypothesis which had been abandoned. So far is 
doubt fi"om being necessarily sinful (as it is some- 
times represented), that it is, when rightly exer- 
cised, one of the most valuable means by which we 
are enabled to escape from error and to reach the 
truth. The revolt of the intellect against human 
interpretation is, in such cases, the result of a 
deeper faith in God. 

§ 18. To abstain from interpretation altogether, 
may be regarded by some as the best safeguard 
against erroneous conclusions. But this would be 
to repeat the fault of that ** wicked and slothful 
servant," in the parable, who gave back his lord's 
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pound as he had received it, saying, " Behold, 
here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a 
napkin ; " and to whom his lord said, ** Wherefore 
gavest not thou my money into the bank, that at 
my coming I might have required mine own with 
usury?" The Christian facts are given us to 
interpret. Liability to mistake does not relieve 
us of the duty. Our very mistakes, if wisely 
managed and corrected, will contribute to our 
moral discipline. Thought is exercised. We guess, 
and see reason to rqect our guesses. We suspend 
our judgment till fresh light comes. We exercise 
self-denial, and put a restraint upon the impetu- 
osity of our judgment. In all this a wholesome 
moral schooling is being carried forward. The risk 
which we may have to encounter is a necessary 
condition of the training process. 

§ 19. The distinction which has been pointed 
out between Divine things and their human in- 
terpretation, is of great value, not only as revealing 
to us the sphere in which scepticism may legiti- 
mately be exercised, without incurring the imputa- 
tion of revolt against Divine authority, but also as 
enabling us to understand in what sense Christianity 
is to be looked upon as a progressive science, even 
whilst we hold it to be a fixed and changeless 
revelation from God. When we speak of intel- 
lectual sacrifice as a powerful instrument of 
progress, it is, of course, necessary to understand 
in what sense progress is possible. 

§ 20. The distinction before us reveals the inter- 
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estiDg fact which I pointed out at the beginnirg 
of this essay, that there are, in reality, two Chris- 
tianities — one Objective and the other Subjective. 
Christianity as it exists in Christ is the Objective 
Christianity, a perfect revelation from God, and 
wholly independent of our knowledge or belief. 
Christianity, as it exists in human consciousness 
and experience, is the Subjective Christianity, par- 
tially apprehended, capable of growing in clearness 
and in power over the life and character ; so that 
we may be consistently exhorted to grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. If 
these two Christianities — the objective and the 
subjective — should ever exactly coincide, the com- 
plete salvation of the world would seem to be near 
at hand. 

§ 21. In physical inquiry , the distinction between 
the facts to be interpreted and the interpretations 
of those facts in which science consists, may be 
clearly seen. Human knowledge adds nothing to 
the material facts which it undertakes to explain. 
" The motions of the. stars, and the effects of 
weight,'' says Dr. Whewell, " were familiar to man 
long before the rise of the Greek astronomy and 
mechanics ; but the diviner mind was still absent, 
the act of thought had not been exerted, by which 
these facts were bound together under the form of 
laws and principles. And even at this day the 
tribes of unciviUsed and half- civilised men over the 
whole face of the earth have before their eyes a 
vast body of facts, of exactly the same nature as 
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those with which Europe has built up the stately 
fabric of her physical philosophy ; but in almost 
every other part of the earth the process of the in- 
tellect by which those facts become science is 
unknown. The scattered stones are indeed there, 
but the builder's hand is wanting."* Physical 
science is progressive, whilst the creation itself is 
a completed work. By an illusion like that which, 
in all departments of life, leads us to attribute our 
own motion to objects which are really at rest. 
Nature seems to grow upon us ; whilst in reality it 
remains the same amidst all our changes, except so 
far as we actually succeed in transforming nature 
by the aid of the knowledge of its laws which we 
obtain by inquLy. 

§ 22. Had this distinction presented itself to the 
mind of Lord Macaulay, he could scarcely have 
reached the conclusion which he enunciated in his 
celebrated essay on the Revolutions in the Papacy, 
that in Christian theology there can be no progress 
when once the volume of revelation is complete. 
*' All Divine truth/' he says, *4s, according to the 
doctrine of the Protestant Churches, recorded in 
certain books. It is equally open to all who in any 

* Whewell*8 ** History of Inductive Science," vol. i. p. 8. " The same 
phenomena which were present to the mind of Newton had heen pre- 
sent to innnmerahle minds before, not to the understanding of philo- 
sophers only, but to the very senses of the vulgar. Everything was the 
same to him and to them, except the observing and reasoning mind. 
To him alone, however, they suggested these striking analogies by 
which, on a comparison of all the known circumstances in both, he 
ventured to class the force which retains the planets in their orbits with 
that which occasions the fall of a pebble to the earth.'* — Dr. T. Brown's 
** Lectures on Philosophy of Mind," p. 8. 
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age can read those books, nor can all the discoveries 
of all the philosophers add a single verse to any of 
the books. It is plain, therefore, that in Divinity 
there cannot be a progress analagous to that which 
is constantly taking place in pharmacy, geology, 
and navigation. A Christian of the fifth century 
with a Bible is neither better nor worse situated than 
a Christian in the nineteenth century with a Bible, 
candour and natural acuteness being equal." * 

§ 23. The answer to this has been already given 
(p. 223) and amounts to this ; that the growth of 
Christian theology no more means the adding of fresh 
verses to the Bible, than the progress of astronomy 
means the adding of fresh stars to the heavens. 
The completeness of nature does not imply the 
completeness of our knowledge of nature. So, 
too, in regard to the Bible and to Christ. Inde- 
pendently of us, they have an existence of their 
own. Our knowledge of them may, however, be 
continually advancing. It is, therefore, perfectly 
possible that there may be a true theory of the 
** development of Christian doctrine," as Mohler, 
and, after him, Newman has asserted, — that there 
may be a " theology pecuhar to successive ages — a 
theology of the Fathers differing from the theology 
of the schoolmen," and so forth, as Dean Stanley 
has declared ; — and that there may be a Chris- 
tianity of the future, " of a very much more perfect 
character than the Christianity of the present," as 
Dean Alford dehghted to anticipate.! 

* Edinhwrgh Review, No. cxlv. p. 2S0. f See Appendix. 
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§ 24. Bishop Butler had a far clearer view than 
Lord Macaulay of the true state of the case, when 
he said : '* Practical Christianity, or that faith and 
behaviour which renders a man a Christian, is a 
plain and obvious thing ; like the common rules of 
conduct with respect to our ordinary temporal af- 
fairs. The more distinct and particular knowledge 
of those things, the study of which the Apostle calls 
Agoing on unto perfection,' and of the prophetic 
parts of revelation, hke many parts of natural and 
even civil knowledge, may require very exact 
thought and careful consideration. The hind- 
rances, too, of natural and of supernatural light and 
knowledge, have been of the same kind. And as it 
is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet 
understood, so, if it ever comes to be understood 
before the ' restitution of all things,' and without 
miraculous interpositions, it must be in the same 
way as natural knowledge is come at — by the con- 
tinuance and progress of learning and liberty — and 
by particular persons attending to, comparing, and 
pursuing intimations scattered up and down it, 
which are overlooked and disregarded by the gene- 
raHty of the world. For this is the way in which 
all improvements are made; by thoughtful men 
tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by 
nature accidentally, or which seem to come into 
our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible 
that a book, which has been so long in the posses- 
sion of mankind, should contain many truths as yet 

undiscovered. For, all the same phenomena, and 

20 
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the same faculties of investigation, from which such 
great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last ages, were equally in 
the possession of mankind several thousand years 
before. And, possibly, it might be intended, that 
events, as they come to pass, should open and 
ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scrip- 
ture."* 

§ 25. It will now be easy to see how, as I have 
so often insisted on already, we may combine in 
thought two things which have often appeared so 
antagonistic to each other, as fixedness and pro- 
gress, stabihty and growth, certainty and inquiry. 
By faith in Christ as the perfect revelation of God, 
"the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," we 
obtain a rooting into everlasting certainty. But 
then this eettlement is not the dead rest of a 
buried stone. It is the planting of a living germ ; 
which, whilst it takes hold upon the ground, begins 
to push its way in all directions, assimilating the 
soil and answering to all the influences which act 

* Bniler'8 ** Analogy," part ii. chap. 8. Lord Bacon says : *' As for per- 
fection or completeneFB in divinity, it is not t9 be sought, which makes 
this conrse of artificial divinity (the scholastic) the more suspect. For 
he that will reduce knowledge into an art, will make it round and uni- 
form ; but in divinity many things must be left abrupt and concluded 
with this : ' altitudo,' Ac. So again the Apostle saith, ' Ex parte 
soimus,' and to have the form of a total, where there is but matter for 
a part, cannot be without supplies by supposition and presumption. 
And therefore I conclude that the true use of these sums and methods 
hath place in institutions or introductions preparatory onto knowledge ; 
but in them, or by deducement from them, to handle the main body 
and substance of a knowledge is, in all sciences, prejudicial, and, in 
divinity, dangerous." — ** Advancement of Learning," Works, vol. L 
p. 78 
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upon it. The soul that cleaves to Christ is not hold- 
ing upon a shifting sand ; and, so long as it holds 
to Him as the object of faith, it can rest in peace. 
Whilst, at the same time, amidst the repose of 
faith, mental processes may go forward, which shall 
result in the modification of opinions once held, the 
abandonment of convictions once cherished and the 
reception of truths altogether new to the mind. 
Faith in Christ is, at once, a principle of rest and 
a principle of progress, and in both these the spirit 
of sacrifice is implied. The things which before 
faith were held dear are counted loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus. And, 
after faith, there is a readiness to forget the things 
which are behind, and to reach forward to those 
things which are before. 

§ 26. It was in the spirit of such Intellectual 
Sacrifice that Bacon wrote the closing sentence 
of his greatest philosophical work. "It may be 
said of my views that they require an age, perhaps 
a whole age, to prove them, and many ages to 
perfect them. Notwithstanding, seeing the greatest 
things are indebted to their beginnings, it is enough 
to me that I have sown to posterity and the im- 
mortal God, whose Divine Majesty I humbly 
implore, through His Son and our Saviour, that He 
would vouchsafe graciously to accept these and 
such like sacrifices of human understanding, 
seasoned with religion as with salt, and offered 
up to His glory."* 

• " De AugmentiB." B. 0, in fine, 

20* 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF DCTELLECTXJAL ATHEISM AND THE IDOLS OF THE 

MIND. 

§ 1. The distinction pointed out in the last 
chapter between facts and the human interpreta- 
tion of factp, has other important beaiings upon the 
ethics of inquiry besides those ahready noticed. It 
will, for example, help to save us from the double 
danger which besets the exercise of reason in 
regard to our intellectual relations to God. The 
first is that of refusing to recognise any but a 
human origin to scientific truths, and the second 
is that of attributing a supernatural origin to the 
early and crude presumptions of the human mind ; 
or, in other words, Intellectual Atheism and 
Intellectual Idolatry. 

Section 1. — Op Intellectual Atheism. 

§ 2. The first danger is that of Intellectual 
Atheism. When we regard our knowledge as 
coextensive with the things known, we are liable 
to regard the truth we reach as the original pro- 
duct of human genius, and not the reproduction 
of the Divine thoughts ; or in other words, as the 
invention, and not the mere discovery^ of the 
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human mind. And then God is shut out of the 
intellectual world altogether, and all the glory of 
knowledge is given to man alone. It is just as if 
the student of the Iliad (for example), who should 
succeed in getting into the spirit of the author and 
in reproducing it in his own language, should 
labour under the enormous delusion that he was 
himseK the author of the work, and not merely its 
interpreter. 

§ 3. When, indeed, Kepler was said to be ** the 
lawgiver of the heavens,"* we do not suppose for 
a moment that it was meant that he was to be 
regarded as the creator of the solar system. And 
when Galileo is said to have ** given four moons to 
Jupiter,'* we are not in any danger of supposing 
that Jupiter had no moons before Galileo turned 
his telescope to the heavens. But the matter 
becomes serious when we are deUberately told by 
a man of science, as M. Comte undoubtedly was, 
that *^ at the present day, for minds early fami- 
liarised with the true astronomical philosophy, the 
heavens no longer declare any other glory than 
that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of 
all those who have contributed to estabUsh their 

laws.^t 

§ 4. Let our men of science have the glory of 
being the successful interpreters of Nature, and so 

• " Life of Kepler," by Drinkwater Bethune, p. 29. 

f Aujourd'liui, pour les esprits familiarises de bonne henre avec a 
varie pliilosopliie astronomique, les cieux ne racontent plus d'autre 
gloire que eelle d*Hipparque, de Kepler, de Newton, et de tous ceux 
qui ont concouru a en ^tablir les lois. — " Cours de Pliilos. Pos." par 
M. Aug. Comte. Tom. ii. p 86, note. 
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of sharing the very thoughts of the Divine mind, 
and of rendering them in new forms of oittward 
expression. But to rob God of the higher glory 
of the original authorship of the wonderful book of 
nature, is no less unscientific, than it is immoral 
and irreligious. The discoverers, themselves, were 
free from any such subjective delusion of supposing 
that the truths they discovered were the creation 
of their own genius. When, for example, Kepler 
discovered the celebrated law connecting the mean 
distances of the planets with the periods of their 
revolution about the sun, he breaks out in this lan- 
guage :—'' It is now eighteen months since I got the 
first glimpse of light, three months since the dawn, 
very few days since the unveiled sun, most admir- 
able to gaze upon, burst upon me. Nothing holds 
me ; I will indulge my sacred fury ; I will triumph 
over mankind by the honest confession that I have 
stolen the golden vases of the Egyptians [in allu- 
sion to the Harmonics of Ptolemy] to build up a 
tabernacle for my God far away from the confines 
of Egypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice ; if you are 
angry, I can bear it : the die is cast, the book is 
written, to be read either now or by posterity, I 
care not which : it may well wait for a century for 
a reader^ as God has waited six thousand years for 
an observer."* 

§ 6. Mr. Mill combats the subjective tendency 
upon which this error is founded. He says : ** Ac- 
cording to Dr. Whewell, the conception [of an 

• « Life of Kepler," by Drinkwater Bethune, p. 42. 
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ellipse in the mind of Kepler] was something 
added to the facts. He expresses himself as if 
Kepler had put something into the facts by his 
mode of conceiving them. But Kepler did no 
such thing. The ellipse was in the facts before 
Kepler recognised it : just as the island was an 
island before it had been sailed round. Kepler did 
not put what he had conceived into the facts, but 
saw it in them. A conception implies and cor- 
responds to something conceived ; and though the 
conception itself is not in the facts, but in our 
mind, yet if it is to convey any knowledge relating 
to them, it must be a conception of something 
which really is in the facts, some property which 
they actually possess, and which they would mani- 
fest to our senses if our senses were able to take 
cognizance of it." * 

§ 6. As an example of the maimer in which this 
subjective spirit operates when it is introduced 
into the circle of Christianity, it is only needful 
to recall the manner in which the *' Life of Jesus " 
has been treated by M. Eenan. The supernatural 
character of the historical facts in which the most 
fundamental of its doctrines are bodied forth, is 
altogether denied, and the doctrines themselves 
are attributed to a purely human origin. The 
resurrection of our Lord, for example, upon which 
so much depends, is converted into a subjective 
creation of the human mind ; and the glory that 
belongs to it (if any) is ascribed, not to God, but 

• MiU'B " Logic," vol. i. p. 8JI0, 6th ed. 
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to the fervent devotion of Mary Magdalene and to 
the genius of St. Paul. 

Section 2. — Of Intellectual Idolatry. 

§ 7. But it is the second and opposite danger 
which is to be chiefly considered in this chapter 
— that of investing with the sacred character of 
truth those early presumptions of the litiman 
mind which have given birth to the great fal- 
lacies by which the progress of knowledge has 
been most effectually hindered. This is Intel- 
lectual Idolatry. It is not, indeed, necessarily the 
gross and material form of idolatry which pre- 
vailed among the heathen ; although, even there, 
the material image was always the embodiment of 
some ideal conception, of some religious emotion, 
or of some generalised thought of the human 
mind.* The design of inductive inquiry is to 
enable us to see things as they really are, as dis- 
tinguished from what they first appear to the un- 
trained intellect — to discover the Divine meaning 
of things, instead of being satisfied with our ovni 
early guesses, or the traditions of the past. 

§ 8. *' An idol," says St, Paul, '* is nothing in 
the world.'' It is no constituent part of God's 
universe. It exists, so far forth as it is an idol, 
simply as a creation of the human mind. We 
project our own thoughts and emotions into things 
around us, or we give them external expression 

'**' '* It is not now of wood and stone that men make their idols, bnt 
of their own abstract conceptions. Before these, borrowing for th^m 
the attributes of personality, they bow down and worship.*' — ** Beiga 
of Law," by the Duke of Argyle, p. 112. 
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of some kind ; we then mistake these thoughts for 
realities ; and so we live more or less in a world of 
illusion and falsehood, without knowing it. We 
first create our own figments ; and then these fig- 
ments, in their turn, react upon us, giving rise to 
false knowledge, false fears, false terrors, false 
religions, and a false conscience. We make our 
own idols, and then exact cruel tasks from our- 
selves in their service. ** The life of the savage," 
says Sir J. Luhbock, '* is one prolonged scene of 
selfishness and fear. Even in his religion, if he 
has any, he creates for himself a new source of 
terror, and peoples the world with invisible ene- 
mies." Within certain limits man enjoys the 
prerogative of creation ; but this prerogative, 
when exercised in a spirit of self-dependence and 
without submission to God, results in the pro- 
duction of ''lying vanities," vulgar errors, and 
false theories of science. The delusion only ends 
when the spirit of doubt prompts us to ask, " Is 
there not a lie in my right hand?" The idol is 
then seen to be a mere imagination, a "thing of 
naught." We find out that we ''were in great 
fear, where no fear was."* And then our own 
creations, which held us so long in bondage, 
vanish into thin air. " The gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth, even they shall 
perish from the earth, and from under these 
heavens."! And so the Legends of Olympus, the 
Categories of Aristotle, the Vortices of Descartes ; 
the whole tribe of ghosts, of witches, and ot 

• Psa. liii. 6. t Jer. x. 11. 
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fairies, must vanisli out of the world, simply by 
vanishing out of our belief. We remember them 
as we remember our dreams. They are real to 
us only while we sleep, but while the sleep lasts 
they are often either pleasantly or terribly real. 

§ 9. The prophet Ezekiel has given us a vivid 
description of the leaders of Jewish thought who, 
in his time, failed in their religious inquiries 
through their spiritual idolatry. He says : " Then 
came certain of the elders of Israel unto me, and 
sat before me. And the word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying, Son of man, these men have set 
up their idols in their hearts, and put the stum- 
blingblock of their iniquity before their face : 
should I be inquired of at all by them ? There- 
fore speak unto them, and say unto them. Thus 
saith the Lord God, Every man of the house of 
Israel that setteth up his idols in his heart, and 
putteth the stumblingblock of his iniquity before 
his face, and cometh to the prophet ; I the Lord 
will answer him that cometh according to the 
multitude of his idols ; that I may take the house 
of Israel in their own heart, because they are all 
estranged from me through their idols."* When 
God gives men up to their idols, things become 
like those Chinese figures which, when we hold 
them before us and shake them, bow assent to 
everything we say. Facts come to speak just as 
we wish them to speak, and give back nothing but 
our own thoughts. The fault consists, not in 

* Ezek. xiv. 1-5. 
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having hypotheses of our own, but in converting 
such hypotheses into convictions, and resting in 
them as positive truths. The ethics of inquiry 
demand, as a supreme condition of success, that 
vre allow no "imagination of our own hearts" to 
usurp the place of Truth. Christianity claims no 
exemption from the common peril. Our Lord has 
expressly warned us that ** there shall arise false 
christs,"* as there have been false gods; christs 
which men make for themselves, altogether unlike 
the Christ of God. 

§ 10. One of the greatest services which Lord 
Bacon rendered to the ethics of inquiry was the 
exposition of the Doctrine of Idols contained in 
the first book of his " Novum Organum." Dr. T. 
Brown t says of him, that " if he was not the first 
who discovered that we were in some degree idol- 
aters, to use his own metaphor, in our intellectual 
worship, he was certainly the first to discover the 
extent of our idolatry. But we must not forget 
that the temple which he purified was not the 
temple of external nature, but the temple of the 
mind ; that in its inmost sanctuaries were all the 
idols which he overthrew ; and that it was not till 
these were removed and the intellect prepared for 

• Matt. xxiv. 24. 

f Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind. Lectnre 2. "Let men 
learn the difTerenco that exists between the idols of the human mind 
and the ideas of the Divine mind. The former are mere arbitrary 
abstractions ; the latter the true marks of the Creator on His creatures) 
fis they are imprinted on, and defined in matter, by true and exquisite 
touches. Truth, therefore, and utility are here perfectly identical, and 
the effects are of more value as pledges of truth than for the benefit 
they confer on men.*' — •* Novum Organum,** b. i. aph. 124. 
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the presence of a nobler divinity, that truth would 
begin to unveil herself to adoration ; as in the 
mysteries of those Eastern religions, in which the 
first ceremony for admission to the worship of the 
god is the purification of the worshipper." 

§ 11. It is not the mere presence of bias that 
constitutes idolatry, but the yielding of the mind 
wholly to its influence without moral control. The 
various kinds of fallacies to which such ill-regulated 
bias has given rise, are by Bacon called the Idols 
of the Mind. These have been classified by him 
under four heads, which he has called in his own 
quaint manner : 1. Idola TribuSj idols of the race ; 
2. Idola Specus, idols of the cave ; 3. Idola Forij 
idols of the market-place ; and 4, Idola Theatric 
idols of the theatre. This classification has ob- 
tained such general acceptance that no attempt 
will here be made to disturb it. We shall, there- 
fore, speak (1) of those illusions or presumptions 
which arise from the common infirmities or corrup- 
tion of human nature, as the idols of the tribe ; (2) 
of those which arise from the deceiving influence 
of egotism and individual interest, as the idols of 
the cave ; (3) of those which arise from mistaking 
the symbols of thought for the reality of things, as 
the idols of the market-place; and (4) of those which 
arise from sectarian and party zeal, as the idols of 
the theatre. We shall, in this way, be led to 
consider those prepossessions which result from 
(1) the bias of nature, (2) the bias of interest, (3) 
the bias of language, and (4) the bias of party ; as 
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all tending to hinder ns from inquiring narrowly 
into the naked reality or truth of things. 

Class 1. — Idols op the Tribe. 

§ 12. The Idols of the Trihe are here spoken of 
as those illusions which spring from the common 
infirmity of human nature. This natural liability 
to mistake reveals itself in the fact that the earliest 
presumptions which arise in men's minds are not 
always true, but are generally more or less illusory, 
distorted, and misleading. The thoughts which 
spontaneously offer themselves in the childhood of 
knowledge, would do us little injury if we were 
taught to regard them as the tentative and unskilled 
efforts of the mind to respond to its first contact 
with external facts. But, when rested in as fully 
answering to the reality of things, they become 
iuteUectual spectres. The fact is, we do not at 
first see things as they truly are. Our fears, our 
hopes, our passions impart their own shape and 
colour to outward objects. We see pestilence fore- 
shadowed in an eclipse, the wrath of God in the 
thunderstorm, and ghosts in a dark room. 

§ 13. The history of science is, accordingly, the 
history of men's second thoughts ; of the correction 
of the superstitions, the exaggerations, and the 
distortions of their earliest conceptions of things. 
Our reformations consist very much in the repealing 
and getting rid of a great deal that has grown upon 
us, and in the unlearning and breaking off from 
what we once held as true. " The mind," says 
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Bacon, " is so far from being like a Binooth, equal, 
and clear glass, which might sincerely take and 
reflect the beams of things according to their true 
incidence, that it is rather like an enchanted glass 
full of superstitions, apparitions, and enchant- 
ments." * The image of the most beautiful face, 
if received upon a photographic plate of soiled or 
irregular surface, will appear distorted, and bear no 
resemblance to the original, although it is actually 
produced by the rays of light received from that 
face, and through a lens of perfect construction. 

§ 14. But even when there is no corrupt bias, 
the natural immaturity of the intellect has to be 
taken into account. Incompleteness of growth 
and training is altogether distinct from the per- 
version of sin. The earliest products of our facul- 
ties are always imperfect. The mind needs 
education, as well as the senses, before it can do 
its work well. When we begin to use the hand 
in writing or music, or in any art whatever, we 
commit many mistakes. Uneducated faculty is 
always defective. In moral agents, nature itself 
truly becomes nature, in the highest sense, only by 
careful training. Our greatest lessons are often 
learnt through failures wisely improved. Such 
mistakes are the result of incompleteness, and not 
necessarily of corruption. But if we accept the 
first spontaneous results of thought as the perfect 
interpretation of the mystery of life, we commit 
a serious error. The early a priori presumptions 

* '* De Augmeniis," book v. Wats* Translation, p. 249. 
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which seem so natural, that we cannot conceive 
them otherwise than^ true, then become idols, and 
pollute the mind. They contain, no doubt, some 
element of fact or some forecast of truth, and may 
serve as a mental primer, or as a preparatory dis- 
cipline. In every case we learn the truth from 
the appearance, even when that appearance is 
illusory. That the sun seems to rise in the east 
will never cease to be a fact, whatever may be the 
after-teaching of astronomical science. Our first 
natural impressions are never whoUy false, and they 
will always serve as stepping-stones to higher 
knowledge, if we use them aright. 

§ 16. Till the spectral character of their early pre- 
sumptions has been mastered there is little hope 
for the great mass of mankind. If these presump- 
tions were regarded as provisional to serve the uses 
of schooling, it would matter little what forms they 
took. But when they are rested in, all hope of 
escape is cut off. A man might then just as weU 
try to escape from his own shadow as to separate 
himself from the reUgion of his early education. 
We accordingly find men in all parts of the world, 
and in all ages, following the creeds and forms of 
woirship to which they have been accustomed from 
their infancy, however false and delusive they may 
be ; and all free inquiry is regarded as a spiritual 
revolt, and a sinful insubordination of the intellect. 
It is thus in aU ages, and under every possible form 
of religion. The Jew, the Catholic, the Lutheran, 
the Mohammedan, is too devoutly convinced of the 
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truth of the system in which he has been trained, 
to feel it right even to pause and say, '* May there 
not after all be a higher truth?" It takes the 
blood of Christ to redeem men from the iron bondage 
of traditional religion. 

§ 16. When the facts we have to deal with are 
those which relate to human character and his- 
tory, the evils of this form of illusion are very 
serious. The interpretation of human facts is, in 
one respect, at least, much easier than the inter- 
pretation of physical facts, although the former 
infinitely surpass the latter in complexity. This 
facihty is due, as I have already pointed out (see 
p. 62), to the compensating presence of the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy. We are capable of the 
wonderful power of seeing ourselves in other men, 
and of seeing other men in ourselves. But thisf 
power we enjoy under conditions of deep responsi- 
bility. To see ourselves in other men, enables us 
to lay the whole human race under contribution to 
help us, either by warning or example, in the build- 
ing up of our own character. But when we reverse 
the order, and see other men in ourselves, we incur 
a great moral risk. We are then apt to make our- 
selves the measure of humanity, and to suppose 
that all other men must think and feel exactly as 
we do. A selfish man cannot believe in benevolence. 
A man of a worldly spirit will believe that all men 
have their price. A good man, in his turn, will 
regard any variation from his own style of excel- 
lency with impatience ; and if he is earnest in his 
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theological convictions, will even treat such varia- 
tion as a crime. Intolerance will then be looked 
upon as zeal for truth, and persecution as a benevo- 
lent compassion for souls. This seK-idolatry is the 
key to the unnatural cruelty which has sometimes 
marked the past history of the Christian Church. 

§ 17. It makes aU the difference whether, in 
Christian inquiry, we set out with the idea that we 
are to interpret Christ by ourselves, or are to 
interpret ourselves by Christ ; whether we are to 
take ourselves as the normal standard of human 
nature, or are to take Him as the standard ; 
whether (after the analogy of the Ptolemaic con- 
ception of the universe) we are to regard ourselves 
as the central point around which all human things 
are to revolve ; or whether (after the analogy of the 
Copemican theory) we are to look upon Christ as 
the fixed point and centre of humanity, gathering 
to Himself, by a spiritual force, all beUeving souls. 
To see ourselves in Christ, is to obtain the true 
vision of our high calling and of our future destiny. 
Christ has come into humanity, and therefore He is 
not merely external and objective, in the same 
sense as are the objects of physical science. The 
objects of the material world are external to 
humanity, and can only be studied as external. But 
Christ is a partaker of our own nature. We can 
find ourselves in Him, and we can use the common 
sympathies of humanity in order to help us to 
understand Him. 



21 
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Class 2. — ^Idols op the Den. 

§ 18. By the Idols of the Den we shall here 
understand those illusions which arise from our own 
personal prepossessions, interests, and prejudices. 
So far are these illusions from being common to 
mankind, that every one, except those who are 
subject to them, is aware of their perverting influ- 
ence. ' Whatever has been said as to belief always 
following the inherent strength of evidence, it is 
simply matter of fact that men, when under the 
influence of bias, form their judgments of actions 
according to the colour which they bring with 
them, and in which those actions are contemplated. 
Those who hated Christ, or thought Him a 
" deceiver of the people," were quite incapable of 
giving a true interpretation of His words and deeds. 
If we dislike a person, even his good actions will 
not seem good to us ; and it is hard to be con- 
vinced that those we love can do anything amiss. 

§ 19. Self-interest will, in like manner, create 
presumptions in favour of theories which all dis- 
interested persons would at once reject as untenable 
and even absurd. The fable which makes the 
Currier compete with the Mason, and declare his 
belief that leather was a better material than stone 
for constructing the fortifications of the town, is 
true to human nature. And it was perfectly na- 
tural for the craftsmen of Ephesus to support the 
theology and the worship of the great Goddess 
Diana, seeing that it was thereby ''that they had 
their wealth." Macaulay tells how, when King 
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James I. required all dependent on the court to 
support his policy, one custom-house officer notified 
his submission to the royal will in a way that 
excited both merriment and compassion. ** I have," 
he said, "fourteen reasons for obeying his Majesty's 
commands, a wife and thirteen children. Such 
reasons were iudeed cogent ; yet there were not a 
few instances in which even against such reasons 
religious and patriotic feelings prevailed." There is 
a Latin fable which tells that the wolf once went 
to school. His master said he never had so 
untoward a scholar. He got over a to g^ and 
skipped to Uy u, 5, but never learned more. 

§ 20. Men have their special pursuits, which, 
under the names of " crotchets " and '* hobbies," 
give rise to fixed ideas ; and these, in their turn, 
become the ruling thoughts of their entire intel- 
lectual life. They remind us of that singular 
optical illusion which takes place when we are 
rapidly travelling along the road : wherever the eye 
fastens a centre is created, and every object within 
the range of vision seems to throw itself into a 
circular movement around that spot; trees, and 
houses, and cattle appear to spin round the one 
point upon which the eye rests. " He that is giddy 
thinks the world turns round." 

Class 3. — Idols op the Forum. 

§ 21. The third class of idols are those which 

arise fi:om our liability to mistake the symbols of 

thought for the reality of things. And as words 

21* 
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are the principal medium throngli which the traffic 
of the intellectual world is carried on, these are 
called by Bacon the idols of the market-place, and 
they are pronounced by him to be " the most 
troublesome of all." This species of illusion con- 
sists in the raising of words, and the logical combi- 
nation of verbal reasoning, into a value that does 
not truly belong to them; and it proceeds upon 
the assumption that language adequately represents 
facts. '* Men believe that their thoughts govern 
their words ; whilst, in fact, it also happens that, 
by a certain kind of reaction, their words govern 
their thoughts. This is the more injurious, be- 
cause words are generally formed in a popular 
sense, and define things by those broad lines which 
are most obvious to the common mind. But when 
a more acute understanding, or a more diligent 
investigation, suggests the necessity for more 
accurate definitions, so as to adapt them more 
closely to reality, words murmur against it. Hence 
the great and solemn disputes of learned men often 
terminate in controversies about words and 
names.'* * 

§ 22. A very large inheritance of what may be 
called "unconscious science" is, no doubt, 
treasured up in the current language of mankind ; 
and the history of words would, if it could be 
traced, reveal much of the natural growth of know- 
ledge. But as long as the science is imperfect, 
the language in which it is expressed must bear 

* " NoTtim Organum/' book i. aph. 59. 
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the marks of that imperfection, and will even 
continue to bear those marks long after our know- 
ledge itself has outgrown its early mistakes ; as, 
for example, when we stiU speak of " lunacy," 
" sunrise,** and the " falling of dew." 

§ 23. The habit of seeking for science in the 
common uses of words, and in the logical deduc- 
tions derived from them, has led men to satisfy 
themselves with examining the dictionary, instead 
of investigating facts as the source of true know- 
ledge. Dr. WheweU has traced the failure of the 
later Greek philosophers to their acceptance of the 
meaning of words as identical with the truth of 
things, instead of seeking to enlarge experience by 
a fresh appeal to facts. *^ The physical philosophy 
of the Greek schools was formed by looking at the 
material world through the medium of that com- 
mon language which men employ, to answer the 
common occasions of life; and by adopting, ar- 
bitrarily, as the grounds of comparison of facts, 
and of inference from them, notions more abstract 
and large than those with which men are practi- 
cally familiar, but not less vague and obscure. 
Such a philosophy, however much it might be 
systematized by classifying and analysing the con- 
ceptions which it involves, could not overcome the 
vices of its fundamental principles." * 

§ 24. But this idolatry of words is not confined 
to physical inquiry. " Keasonings," says Bishop 
Hampden, " may be well framed, and conclusions 

• Whewell's ** History of Inductive Science," vol. i. p. 87. 
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accurately drawn, and systems of theology erected 
by the mere use of the terms of theology as signs ; 
just as, in arithmetic, calculations are carried on 
without referring, at each step, to the particular 
things represented, and by simply attending, during 
the process, to the relative value of the numbers. 
For example, whether it be pounds or pence that 
we have to deal with, the calculation is the same : 
to avail ourselves of the result, we must bear in 
mind the things to which it refers. But whereas 
calculations, however correct, are simply useless, 
unless we interpret their results ; in theology 
reasonings are worse than useless if they are 
nothing but reasonings : they incur the guilt of 
perverse disputing and of an empty form of godli- 
ness, unless we look from our conclusions to the 
sacred objects about which they are conversant, 
and see that we really believe and cherish, not 
mere names, but things. ^^ * 

§ 25. Sometimes this idolatry of words takes the 
form of a passionate attachment to luscious phrases, 
whose real meaning has altogether passed out of 
them. In such cases the associations connected 
with the mere sounds are sufficient to render them 
sacred to the mind. This applies especially to the 
language of Scripture and of sacred poetry. 

Class 4. — ^Idols of the Theatbe. 
§ 26. By the Idols of the Theatre (or, of Theo- 

* Bishop Haicpdeii*8 Bampton Lecinre. *^ The Scholastic Philosophy 
Id its relation to Christian Theology," introd. p. xxviii. 
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ries, as Bacon* also calls them) are intended those 
errors of judgment which arise out of devotion to 
one particular school of thought or denominational 
creed. There is a fascination in any theory which 
commends itseK to acceptance by its internal con- 
sistency, and strikes the imagination by the com- 
pleteness of its outline. The spirit of system is 
essentially eclectic in its method of procedure. It 
is satisfied with simpUcity, and passes by aU that 
cannot be fitted into its theory. It takes just what 
suits its purpose. It feels no remorse in throwing 
away residual matter, or in treating it as a trouble- 
some incumbrance. Strength of conviction, and 
clearness of conception, it regards as of more value 
than agreement with objective reaUty or matter 
of fact ; and (what is still worse) it looks upon its 
own theory as the Kmit beyond which no truth 
remains to be discovered, and feels resentment to- 
wards any who try to pass beyond it. The result 
is, that just as in the drama the delineations of 
the poet on the stage are more consistent, more 
elegant, and better suited to gratify the taste, than 
are narratives taken from real life, so these theories 
of the schools will appear more orderly and satis- 
fying to the mind than the complex and less 
manageable facts of cathoUc truth. 

§ 27. Schools of thought have most frequently 
arisen under the shelter of superior minds, and are 
associated with their names. Plato and Aristotle, 
among the Greeks; Paul and Cephas, in the early 

* '^ Novum 0rganiim«** book i. aph. 62. 
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Christian Churcli ; and Luther and Calvin, in more 
recent times, are examples of this tendency. Men 
go in streams, and follow those who can be eyes to 
them and ears to them. The influence of the 
master creates a coloured atmosphere through 
which the disciple sees all the objects of belief. 
The idolatry of the theory then takes a personal 
form, becomes a hero-worship, and the mind of the 
devotee becomes less anxious for the truth than 
for the glory of the master. In such cases men 
seem to act upon the advice : — 

'< If you will have a certain clae 
To thread the theologic maze, 
Hear only one, and swear to every word he says." — Faust. 

§ 28. And then, most religious sects have their 
own creed, and to this all their adherents are ex- 
pected to submit, as the *' terms of communion.'* 
The earnest partisan finds his point of honour in 
loyalty to his Church. He becomes a sort of re- 
ligious Caleb Balderstone. His first duty is to 
uphold the honour of his party. Having once 
accepted the articles of belief, it becomes a sacred 
obligation with him to discredit all opposing facts. 
Although many texts may be found which his 
theory cannot account for, but which are of equal 
authority with those he accepts, he either over- 
looks them as imimportant, or else seeks to wrest 
them firom their true significance, as hostile to the 
cause he holds sacred. Truth itself is regarded as 
immoral when it threatens the stability of the idol 
of his worship. 
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§ 29. Such an idolatry of names and creeds 
would not have prevailed so widely in the Church 
if all Christian teachers had acted in the spirit of 
the following extract. It is taken from the address 
of John Eobinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, when they were about to set out from 
Holland, in the year 1620 : — ** I charge you, before 
God and His blessed angels, that you follow me no 
further than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If God reveal anything to you by 
any other instrument of His, be as ready to receive 
it as ever you were to receive any truth by my 
ministry ; for I am persuaded the Lord hath more 
truth yet to break forth out of His holy Word. 
For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the con- 
dition of the reformed Churches, who are come to 
a period in religion, and wiU go at present no fur- 
ther than the instruments of their reformation. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw; whatever part of His will our God 
has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than 
embrace it ; and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast 
where they were left by that great man of God, 
who yet saw not aU things. This is a misery much 
to be lamented, for though they were burning and 
shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated 
not into the whole counsel of God, but, were they 
now Uving, would be as willing to embrace further 
light as that which they first received. I beseech 
you, remember it is an article of your Church cove- 
nant that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
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shall be made known to you from the written Word 
of God."* 

§ 30, The tendencies of human nature, out of 
which those various illusions arise, and which have 
been passing under review in this chapter, are not 
evil in themselves. They all have their use in our 
spiritual constitution. They result in mischief 
only when we lose the sense of our responsibility 
for the use we make of them. A true submission 
of all our powers to God will save us from the 
idolatry of the unrenewed instincts of our own 
spiritual nature. It is our prerogative to be mas-, 
ters of them, and this mastery we can only ac- 
quire by becoming ourselves the servants of God. 

§ 31. This chapter may be appropriately closed 
with the words of Bacon : ** We have now treated 
of the various kinds of idols and their qualities, 
all which must be abjured and renounced with firm 
and solemn resolution, and the understanding must 
be completely freed and cleared of them, so that 
the access to the kingdom of man, which is 
founded on the sciences, may resemble that to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, where no admission is 
conceded except to children." t 

• NeaVs " History of the Puritans," vol. i. p. 477. 
t ** Novum Organum," book i. aph. 68. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Of Intelllectual Authority. 

§ 1. In the Ethics of Inductive Inquiry, no 
question is of greater interest than that which 
relates to the nature and limits of human Autho- 
rity, and the moral attitude we ought to assume 
towards it. It is to this question that the present 
chapter wiU be devoted. 

§ 2. If Christian inquiry consisted, as is often 
supposed, in nothing but the investigation of human 
opinions and opposing theories of Christian doc- 
trine, so as to enable us to determine on which 
side, in religious controversy, the truth is to be 
found, there would be as little prospect of success 
in the future as there has been in the past. The 
raill-horse would still have to pace his endless 
round, while the same problems would present 
themselves afresh to every succeeding generation. 
But Christian inquiry, as conducted on the induc- 
tive method, is nothing of the kind. It is some • 
thing essentially different from this. It consists, 
as we have seen, in the study of the Christian 
facts themselves, for the purpose of discovering 
the great doctrinal principles revealed in them. 
Such an appeal to facts for the establishment of 
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general truths involves an apparent contempt for 
the prevailing dogmas of theology. This is the 
reason why the "abjuration of human authority" 
has been regarded as " the first principle of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy, and the preparation for his 
logic." * 

§ 3. But the abjuration of human authority, 
even when the expression is properly understood, 
is only one side of the first principle of Bacon's 
method, and that the negative side. Inductive 
inquiry is essentially constructive. Its denials 
are directed exclusively against the hindrances of 
knowledge. When it is applied to the gospel it 
seeks to interpret the Christian facts, and it re- 
quires an absolute submission of mind to the 
teaching of the facts. The facts are the authority 
to which the intellect yields, as distinguished fi-om 
the pious thoughts and assertions of human in- 
terpreters. Such submission to facts is the glory 
of the inductive method, and reason, so far from 
being depraved by rendering it, finds in it its 
truest freedom. This side of the first principle of 
the inductive method finds expression in the 
words of Bacon, that *' nature can only be sub- 
dued by obedience.**! So that when this method 
is employed, facts become the ground of theories, 
the objective limits the subjective, the actual 
controls the ideal, and formal logic, instead of 
ignoring concrete reality, becomes an instrument 

* Hallam*s " History of the Literature of Europe," voL ii. p. 407. 
First edition. 

t " Natura non nisiparendo vincitur.** — " Nov. Org." book i. aph. 8. 
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and measure by which to ascertain its exact limits 
and value. 

§ 4. Such submission does not mean the bending 
of reason, but such a use of reason as to make it 
subservient to our ascertaining with ever increas- 
ing exactness what the facts really are, as distin- 
guished from what they roughly seem to us on 
first inspection. It is the healthiest eye that sees 
best what comes within the range of vision, and 
not the eye diseased and jaundiced. The mind 
has its ideal standards, the value of which, as aids 
to determine the actual measure of facts, depends 
upon their being guarded with a care as jealous as 
that which is bestowed upon the standard weights 
and measures of a nation's commerce. A Lesbian 
rule, which can be bent into any form we like, is 
utterly useless to determine the actual facts of a 
true measurement. Keason is subject to facts 
only as a chronometer is subject to the time it 
has to measure : it has to determine exactly what 
it really is, not to alter it. When rightly used, 
reason does not create reality, but enables us to 
ascertain it and submit to it. But, in order to do 
this, there must be an unbending fidehty to the 
laws of reason. False facts, or facts falsely or 
only partially conceived, must result from the use 
of false standards of measurement. 

Section 1. — Op Legitimate Authority. 

§ 6. When it is said that the abjuration of 
human authority is the first principle of the in- 
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ductive method, it is of great importance for us 
to imderstand that the word " authority " is used 
in a special, and even technical sense, more espe- 
cially as it is claimed by the Church of Kome. 
There are many forms of human authority which 
minister very largely to the progress of society, 
and which are even essential to its existence. 
These forms of authority we are bound to accept. 
To abjure them, would be to sin agaiast God and 
the social order. Let us see what these are. 

§. 6. There is, for example, the authority of 
human government, both civil and ecclesiastical. 
This we are not at liberty to reject. The con- 
ditions of social life are only possible where such 
authority is submitted to. St Paul says, ^'Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God : the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever there- 
fore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. . . . Wherefore ye must needs be subject, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake."* 
Thus rebellion against human authority is regarded 
as a sin against the Divine order. But then this 
authority extends only to the outward conduct and 
endurance of men. Obedience is all that is ex- 
acted: belief and approval must be left free. 
Practical life is urgent, and cannot wait for the 
solution of all the problems of social science 
before it proceeds to act. To be law-abiding is ' 
not inconsistent with doubt as to the wisdom and 

♦ Bom. xiiL 1*5. 
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infallibility of the legislative authority, or with 
the constant endeavour to modify law in accord- 
ance with the growing intelligence of society.* 

§ 7. Nor, by the abjuration of human authority, 
is it meant to call in question the provisional 
authority of parents in the education of their chil- 
dren, and of teachers in the early training of pupils 
for professional life. Induction is the method of 
discovery — not the method of instruction — and it 
is often very slow in its progress, but the results 
of discovery can be promptly communicated to 
other minds. Principles which, in the order of 
discovery, come out last, may be given to others 
as first truths, from which they may take their 
departure, and which they may bring into practical 
use, as working principles, in real life. Every 
branch of knowledge has its text-books, and these 
may in all cases be used as authorities, but only 
as representing the accepted doctrines of science 
which are, year by year, subject to restatement, 

* Dogmatic Infallibility and Governmental Supremacy are ideas bo 
distinct, especially under the self-corrective order of modern political 
life, that it is not easy to see how any one could confound the two. 
And yet this is the fallacy which pen^ades Joseph de Maistre's great 
work on the Papacy. He says : ** Uinfaillihiliti dans I'ordre spirituel, 
et la souverainete dans Tordre temporel, sont deux mots parfaitement 
synonymes. L*un et Tautre expriment cette haute puissance qui lea 
domine toutes, dont toutes les autres derivent, qui gouverne et n*e8t 
pas gouvemee, qui juge et n'est pas jug^e. Quand nous disons que 
Eglise eat infdilUhle, nous ne demandons pour elle, il est bien essen- 
tiel de I'observer, aucun privilege particulier, nous demandons seule- 
ment qu'elle jouisse du droit commun k toutes les souverainetes 
possibles qui toutes agissent n^cessaire comme infaillibles ; ear tout 
gouvemement est absolu ; et du moment oii Ton pent lui resister sous 
pr^texte d'erreur ou d'injustice, il n'existe plus. — ** Du Pape," book L 
ch. 1. 
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as discovery advances. *^ And, therefore," to use 
the words of Bacon, *' although the position be 
good, * Oportet discentem credere,' yet it must 
be coupled with this, ' Oportet edoctum judicare ; ' 
for disciples do owe unto masters only a temporary 
belief, and a suspension of their own judgment 
till they are fully instructed, and not an absolute 
resignation or perpetual captivity ; arid, therefore, 
so let great authors have their due, as time, which 
is the author of authors, be not deprived of his due, 
which is farther and farther to discover truth."* 

§ 8. And besides the Authority of Teachers, 
there is the Authority (not less valid) of the great 
Discoverers and leaders of thought. Such men 
have a right to claim the utmost deference and 
respect from their less instructed fellows, in their 
own chosen departments of investigation. Every- 
body is prepared, within certain limits, to accept 
the maxim, *' Cuique in su4 arte credendum." It 
is only when such men, or others on their behalf, 
set up a claim to infallibility from which there is 
no appeal, that there is any disposition to resist 
their authority. In real life such a claim almost 
always arises from ignorance or conceit Or personal 
ambition. Those who are truly learned are always 
most conscious of their own limitations, and are 
most ready, without affectation, to confess their 
ignorance. Besides, great men can only give us 
what they have; and *'as water," to use Bacon's 
words, ''will not ascend higher than the first 

* Bacon^s ** Advancement uf Learning/' book i. 
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spring-head from whence it descendeth, so know- 
ledge derived from Aristotle, and exempted from 
liberty of examination, will not rise again higher 
than the knowledge of Aristotle." * 

§ 9. And, finally, what is called the Authority 
of Witnesses is a legitimate authority. The 
utmost caution is to be exercised in determining 
the veracity of informants ; but it is no part of the 
Baconian philosophy to declare that '^ all men are 
liars," and that the recorded experience of the past 
is unworthy of belief. Men who profess to have 
heard words spoken, claims advanced, motives as- 
signed, commands issued, explanations given; to 
have seen deeds done, and suflFerings endured ; who 
have borne witness to anything which may be 
called a matter of fact : such men have a right, 
under the conditions which determine the laws of 
evidence, to be regarded as witnesses of truth; 
although, whilst receiving their facts, we refuse to 
accept their opinions as to the interpretation of 
them. 

Section 2. — Infallible Dogmatic Authobity. 

§ 10. The human authority which the inductive 
method teaches us to abjure, as a condition of our 
restoration to the Christian facts, is the dogmatic 
authority which is formally claimed by the Church 
of Kome ; and which is employed in giving a char- 
acter of finality to the scientific definitions of 
theology, and in enforcing those definitions upon 

* Bacon's *' Advancement of Learning/* book i. 
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the faith of mankind as the eternal truths of God. 
In order to render this claim logically valid, that 
Church assumes her own infallibility. Grant the 
infallibihty, and the dogmatic authority must be 
accepted as a matter of course. The singular re- 
sult is, that she risks her whole being upon every 
word she utters. She makes herself answerable 
with her life for every decree she passes. To be 
detected in a single error, is to forfeit the entire 
confidence of her children. But if she is willing 
to stake all upon such a logical issue, they, too, 
must accept, on their side, a similar risk. For them 
to question any one of her interpretations, is not 
merely to open afresh a question of Christian 
science; but, if Vaticanism be true, it involves a 
violation of a fundamental principle of Christian 
ethics. To appeal again to any of Christ's sayings, 
or to any fact recorded in the Gospels, when she 
has once pronounced upon their meaning, imphes 
a revolt of the intellect against the whole principle 
of authoritative interpretation. The question as 
to the true meaning of the Christian facts sinks 
into insignificance in presence of the far graver 
question of the infallibility of the authority which 
it cannot help bringing into view. 

§ 11. Such a claim is essentially barbaric. It 
belongs to that old world state of Intellectual 
Ethics which is typified in ^^ the laws of the Modes 
and Persians, which changed not." The majesty 
of a ruling will, especially when united to a severe 
logical consistency, is regarded, at such a stage of 
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mental progress, as a sufficient ground for the 
authority of any principle of religious belief. Like 
other great moral forces which have held sway 
over mankind, and which have been superseded in 
the course of human emancipation, this principle of 
authority may have done some good service in the 
world. That it has exercised an immense repressive 
power cannot be denied ; and in the absence of any 
higher principle of intellectual ethics, it may have 
been a valuable antagonist to the turbulent and 
S3lf- willed rebellion of the human mind. 

§ 12. Some such office is still claimed for it by 
its advocates. " Supposing it to be the will of the 
Creator," says Dr. Newman, '^ to interfere in 
human affairs, and to make provisions for retaining 
in the world a knowledge of Himself, so definite 
and distinct as to be proof against the energy of 
human scepticism, in such a case — I am] far from 
saying there was no other way — but there is 
notliing to surprise the mind if He should think fit 
to introduce a power into the world, invested with 
the prerogative of infallibility in religious matters. 
Such a provision would be a direct, immediate, 
active, and prompt means of withstanding the 
difficulty ; it would be an instrument suited to the 
need ; and when I find that this is the very claim 
of the Catholic Church, not only do I feel no diffi- 
culty in admitting the idea, but there is a fitness in 
it which recommends it to my mind. And thus I 
am brought to speak of the Chm^ch's infallibility 

as a provision, adapted by the mercy of the Creator, 

22* 
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to preserve religion in the world, and to restrain 
that freedom of thought which of course, in itself, 
i3 one of the greatest of our natural gifts, and to 
rescue it from its own suicidal excesses. ... I say, 
that a power possessed of infallibility in religious 
teaching is happily adapted to be a working instru- 
ment, in the course of human affairs, for smiting 
hard and throwing back the immense energy of the 
aggressive, capricious, untrustworthy intellect.* 

§ 13. But the attempts thus made to restrain the 
excesses of licentious thought and of wild departure 
from the realities of God, by the severity of infal- 
lible dogmatic authority, have, at least in modem 
times, become quite inadequate even for the pur- 
poses of repression. The story of its failure reminds 
us of the method taken with the demoniac in the 
Gospel, of whom we read that " oftentimes the un- 
clean spirit had caught him, and he was kept 
bound with chains and in fetters ; and he brake the 
bands, and was driven of the devil into the wilder- 
ness."t This is a sad picture of human nature ; 

•"History of my Religious Opinions." — Newman, p. 246. "The 
Bomanists say it is best for men, and so suitable to the goodness of 
God, that there should be an iufallible judge of controversies on earth, 
and therefore there is one. And I, by the same reason, say it is better 
for man that every man himself should be infaUible. I leave them to 
consider whether by the force of this argument they should think 
that every man is so. I thiuk it a very good argument to say the 
infinitely wise Grod hath made it so, and therefore it is best. But it 
seems to me a Httle too much confidence in our own wisdom to say, * I 
think it best, and therefore God hath made it so ; ' and in the matter in 
hand it will be in vain to argue from such a topic that God hath done 
60, when certain experience shows us that He hath not." — Locke's 
" Essay on Human Understanding," book i. ch. 4, § 12. 

f Luke viii. 29. 
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but those who then undertook its treatment knew 
no better way of dealing with this terrible brother. 
There is a better way, notwithstanding. The wild 
man saw the face of Jesus and felt His healing 
grace. And so ** when the people of the city came, 
they found the man out of whom the devils were 
departed sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in 
his right mind."* This method of liberty, as con- 
trasted with the method of repression, is the Chris- 
tian method of dealing with the "wild energy of 
human scepticism." It has been too often assumed 
that the only alternative lies between Infallible 
Authority and Eationalism. It is said, Keject the 
infallibility of the Church, and you wiU find no 
supernatural basis for Christianity. The r^ply is 
that the Facts of the Gospel are themselves the 
supernatural basis of Christianity, and that the in- 
ductive method of interpreting those facts, by bring- 
ing the mind face to face with Christ, is a distinct 
alternative to the method of infallible authority. 

§ 14. The liberty we receive in Christ, is not the 
liberty of " thinking as we like," or of " believing 
what we please." We are no more endowed with 
the right of making our own truths than we are of 
making our own gods. To look into Christ's face 
each one for himself, instead of looking at Him 
through the eyes of other men — this is the privilege 
which Christ gives us. And this privilege we accept 
with all its attendant duties and risks, in order thai 
our knowledge of Christ may increasingly corres- 

* Luke viii. 85. 
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pond with the deep reality of Christ. This is the 
only true intellectual submission. Inquiry is never 
80 free as when it submits itseK wholly to the limits 
and truth of things ; and Christian facts are no more 
a restraint upon the liberty of Christian thought, 
than the wide heaven is a restraint upon the free 
flight of the bird, although the limits of the atmo- 
sphere bound its range. Such a submission to the 
truth of facts (be that truth what it may) is the 
highest homage which the intellect can pay to the 
God of truth and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.* 

§ 15. Men cling to dogmatic infallibility, not so 
much out of a simple love of tnith, as from a desire 
to secure from invasion the human beliefs which 
they have inherited from the past. Their feelings 
may be traced (to use the words of Dr. Arnold) 
" to that natural but most deadly error of human 
indolence and corniption, that our business is to 
preserve, not to improve.'' When new truths are 
brought to light, revealing defects in the ancient 
creeds, either they are denied to be truths, or else 
they are suppressed as unfriendly to the interest of 
the Church, because the Church is dearer to them 
than the Truth itself. This is the ground of that 
reproach which Mr. Lecky brings against a large 
class of religious men. " The love of Truth,*' he 
says, *' is a virtue which has been retarded xmna- 

* " Faitli, in the language of the apostle^ is almost synonymous with 
freedom. The quality in us, which in reference to God is faith, in 
reference to ourselves and our fellow-men is Christian libei'ty.'* — 
Jowett on the Epistles of St. Paul, voL ii. p. 457. ' 
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tnrally by the opposition of theologians, who, while 
exercising a very beneficial influence in many 
spheres of n,oraI Jhave in this proved very formiZ 
able enemies of progress : for they made it during 
many centuries a main object to suppress all 
writings opposed to their views, and when this 
power escaped their grasp, they proceeded to dis- 
courage, in every way, impartiality of mind and 
judgment, and to associate it with the notion of 
sin." ♦ 

§ 16. This reproach has not been undeserved. 
Theologians have for the most part been pious and 
honest men, thoroughly faithful to their conscien- 
tious convictions. The world owes more than it 
knows to their courage, their seK-sacrifice, their 
willingness to endure worldly losses and even a 
painful death. Such men have been the leaders 
of intellectual emancipation ; t even though, after 
breaking away from authority themselves, on the 
plea of conscience, they have been ready to forge 
theological shackles for the minds of other men. 
If to trace an error to its source is to refute it, 
then the error of these men is not hard to detect. 
It consisted in mistaking their own subjective 
convictions for objective truth: and so, of con- 
founding fidelity to conscience with fidelity to 

• Lecky's " History of Morals," vol. i. p. 146. 

I '* The stern zeal of the Beformers, however unenlightened, was a 
higher thing than the liberaUsm that was tolerant of all opinions, be- 
cause it had no real faith in truth, or at least in its attainableness by 
man. Such tolerance has no righteous root, and therefore easily 
passes into intolerance." — McL. Campbell on Bevelation, p. 47. 
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the truth. Fidelity to conscience has a right to 
all the sacrifices which have heen made on its be- 
half. It is nearly the greatest intellectual yirtue 
which men can exercise. There is, perhaps, only 
one that is superior to it, and that is fidelity to the 
truth. This distinction has been too often over- 
looked. Conscience has then been made the 
measure of the truth, and has been erected into an 
infallible standard of orthodoxy, to which all are 
expected to yield, and disagreement with which 
has been treated as criminal. And in this way 
authority has been claimed, by good men, for human 
dogmas, as if they were the eternal truths of God. 
It only needs to be seen that the Christian facts 
are more catholic than the creeds of the Church, 
and that there is a great deal more Christianity in 
Christ than has yet passed into the scientific defini- 
tions of theology, to enable us, without doing in- 
jury to conscience, to admit that, however strong 
our convictions may be, the human conscience is 
not the limit of God's eternal truth. 

§ 17. It may, perhaps, be said, that it is the con- 
science, or consciousness, of the Church that is in- 
fallible, not that of the individual ; and that this 
infallibility is secured by the Pentecostal gift of the 
Holy Spirit. In answer to this, I am earnest to avow 
my belief that the Holy Spirit has been given, and 
has never been retracted, and that He is, moreover, 
the efficient cause of all holy life and all true theo- 
logy. This I most firmly believe as a matter of fact. 
But what I find it needful also to avow is, 1st, That 
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this gift is bestowed upon individual believers, as 
really as upon the Church ; and, 2nd, That it is, in 
both cases alike, bestowed under conditions of moral 
responsibility — as conferring intuition, not infalli- 
bility. Both may abuse the gift, and " do despite 
unto the spirit of grace." Mysticism may, in 
both cases, convert what is really an ** inward 
light," kindled by the Spirit of God, into an in- 
fallible standard of objective truth. The Spiiit's 
influence, moreover, in His saving work, so blends 
with the activity of our own minds, that the re- 
sults of His operation are ever human as well as 
Divine. We may be ready, in our moments of spi- 
ritual exaltation and of self-renunciation, to ascribe 
the whole operation to God, and to say, ''Thou 
hast wrought all our works in us." But if we 
allow this devout confession to take the place of a 
logical definition, we may find ourselves treating 
it as the major premise of a syllogism which leads 
to the false conclusion — false in fact, however true 
in logic — that our vivid convictions have all the 
authority of an infallible. Divine revelation. The 
corporate character of the Church does not alter 
the moral conditions of the problem. 

§ 18. But even supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this inward Hght of the Holy Spirit is 
to be regarded as equivalent to infallibUity, and not 
merely to that kind of moral guidance which is so 
much better adapted to our need, there would still 
be a vast diflSculty in the way of its practical use. 
The gift is enjoyed in common by all true believers 
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and all true Churclies, inasmucli as all true Chris- 
tian life is the fruit of the Spirit's operation. But 
the family of Christ is divided into contending 
schools, holding some doctrines essentially opposed 
to one another — each regarding itself as the true 
Church, and its own creed as the standard of ortho- 
doxy. The zealous adherents of each sect may be 
satisfied with such a condition of things, but the 
great world outside, in its poor bewildered way, 
looks upon a spectacle in which infalhbility con- 
tends with infallibility, orthodoxy fights with 
orthodoxy, and strong conviction strives for the 
mastery over conviction equally strong, without 
any prospect of reconciliation. Amidst such dis- 
cordant claims, it would require infallible guidance 
to enable men to find out where infallibihty exists. 
§ 19. The Church of Eome cannot even vindicate 
her claim to be the authorised keeper of Holy Writ. 
As a simple matter of fact, the original documents 
which make up the New Testament are lost beyond 
recovery. Had the Church of Eome, with its un- 
broken historical continuity, been entrusted with 
such an office, and had this fact been present to 
her infalHble consciousness from the very first, she 
would have fulfilled her duty by collecting and 
preserving the autographs of the apostles and evan- 
gelists. No such thought seems to have come to 
her till the opportunity was gone, and the precious 
writings had disappeared from human eyes. She 
is not even able to produce the original letter which 
St. Paul had addressed to her own members. It 



i 
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is, moreover, tkrough no care of hers that the 
most ancient manuscripts which actually remain 
have heen preserved from destruction. They have 
been brought to hght from obscure places beyond 
her pale. So far as this great inheritance is con- 
cerned, we should probably have been no poorer, 
had the Church of Eome taken no part at all in 
securing it for posterity. As to the Old Testament, 
God has given its custody into other keeping than 
that of Rome. The Jews are, according to St. Paul, 
honoured '* chiefly, because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God." * 

Section 3. — The Method of Divine TEAcmNG. 

§ 20. In contrast with this barbaric claim of in- 
fallible dogmatic authority, we have now to bring 
into view the Divine method of grace. There is 
none that teacheth like God. And His method 
combines the highest authority with the greatest 
freedom of investigation. He gives us the truth 
about a thing in the thing itself, and in the relation 
it bears to other things ; and then leaves us to search 
for the truth where He has put it, and not some- 
where else. He does nothing for us that it is good 
for us to do for ourselves, although it may cost us 
much trouble and some mistakes to do it. Accord- 
ingly, His method is not theological and scientific, 
but indirect and mediatorial. By the great gift of 
His Holy Spirit, He effectually produces in us 
those moral and spiritual dispositions which fit us 

* Bom. iii. 2, 
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to perceive the truth ; hut in this, He does not 
supersede our own mental activity, nor treat with 
contempt those laws of our mental constitution 
which He has Himself ordained. Such, at least, 
is the ordinary and discipHnary method in which 
God teaches His children ; and there is no question 
here ahout the possihilifcy of direct inspiration, such 
as that by which the ancient prophets were quaU- 
fied to reveal the truth of God. *' There are," 
says Hooker, " but two ways whereby the Spirit 
leadeth men into all truth : the one extraordinary, 
the other common; the one belonging but unto 
few, the other extending itself unto all that are of 
God ; the one, that which we call by a special 
Divine excellency. Revelation; the other. Reason." 
§ 21. Before the coming of Christ there was one 
great exception to this method. God did speak to 
the people, in peremptory words, on Mount Sinai, 
and in such a manner as to furnish an answer 
to those men who think that direct communi- 
cation would end the controversy between God 
and man. They say, *^ If God really wishes us 
to beUeve and to be saved, why does He not 
speak plainly from heaven, and tell us exactly what 
we are to do? We should then have absolute 
certainty to rest upon at least, whether we chose to 
act upon it or not." In this way men, ignorant of 
the laws of their own nature, and still more ignorant 
of the real problem of salvation, have represented 
the matter to themselves. They have even argued 
that the craving for dogmatic certainty is so 
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genuine a longing of the human mind, that the 
very voice of reason hids men believe that God 
must have made provision, in the infallibility of the 
Pope, for its relief and satisfaction, just as He has 
provided bread for our hunger. But they forget 
that bread is as really the product of human labour 
as it is of Divine bestowment. When God gave 
the law on Sinai He revealed, once for all, the weak- 
ness and insuflBciency of such a method of direct 
revelation of great principles to the human mind. 
The slower and more laborious method is the best 
for us. There is no way of shortening the process. 
It was not for the salvation of the world that He 
made the experiment, but to show us that not in 
this way could the world be saved. It is not 
because He cannot, but because it is not profitable 
for us, that He does not always employ dogmatic 
utterance to draw the mind to BUmself. In the 
region of the intellect, mere verbal dogma, to be 
received on the authority of the speaker, is just 
like mere verbal law in the region of the will, to be 
literally obeyed ; and in both cases salvation, so far 
forth, at least, as it is an intellectual and spiritual 
process, and not merely physical and external, is 
arrested instead of being promoted by dogmatic 
inculcation.* God's law is not arbitrary law — it 

* ** Without infallibility, dogmatic inonlcation would be at once arro- 
gant and mischieyons ; but, even with infallibility, it would not be 
justifiable, because, although on this supposition the conclusions piled 
up in the understanding should be true, the faculties would be injured 
by the process ; the truths would lie lifeless in the memory ; and there 
would be no security against the future intrusion of falsehood." — 
Bailey on the Pursuit of Truth p. 122. 
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is truth as well as command, and love as well as 
truth : it is not the expression of mere personal 
will. And to meet it with mere blind, unloving 
submission, is to offer nothing but arbitrary will to 
meet what is so much more than the expression of 
will. The bare act of hteral obedience does not 
fulfil the Divine command, but only one element of 
it. Till we share the truth and the love, as well as 
the will, which enter into it, we cannot truly obey 
the law of God. Mere arbitrary will and verbal 
truth have absolutely no existence in God, and can 
have no saving influence on man. 

§ 22. There is, perhaps, no single fact in the 
whole range of our intellectual (as distinguished 
from our spiritual) experience, more obvious than 
the Personal Eeserve of God; and there is no 
single fact that has in it a deeper mystery, and that 
promises, if ever it comes to be properly understood, 
to throw more light upon the ways of God with 
man. Who of us has not again and again taken 
the words of the great prophet as His own ? 
*' Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, God 
of Israel, the Saviour."* That God might reveal 
Himself in such a way as to end all the variations 
of human creeds, if that were our greatest want, 
no believer in the Bible will doubt. There is also 
before us the certainty of the beatific vision, when 
*^ the pure in heart shall see God " as they cannot 
see Him now. But, in the mean time, the Divine 
government takes altogether an indirect and 

• Isa. xlv. 15. 
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mediatorial character. Personal authority is no- 
where directly asserted. The very increase of 
intellectual activity and of clear insight into the 
laws of nature seems to put the personal authority 
of God further away from us. Under scientific 
investigation, the world revolves itself into prin- 
ciples, laws, elements, and forces, and God seems 
to retire from our view. We are impatient of such 
a result, because we so imperfectly understand its 
disciplinary use. We long for the luxury of imme- 
diate rest, instead of labouring to enter into the 
promised land by that long pilgrimage, which 
seems ever to beckon us more deeply into the 
wilderness. But easy knowledge is not the best for 
us, and it is certainly no part of God's plan of 
salvation, to release us from the necessity of intel- 
lectual labour. In spiritual things, no less than in 
things of this world, it is true that *^ if any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat." 

§ 23. Of the mediatorial function of the material 
world, as a vehicle of Divine ideas, I have spoken in 
an earher part of this essay. (See p. 47.) We there 
saw that every creature is the product of the mind 
of God, and not merely of physical causation. I will 
now observe that this is why no chemical analysis, 
however perfect, can discover in the material world 
that subtle essence which makes it what it is and 
what it is ever more and more becoming to the 
growing mind of man ; just as no mere chemical 
analysis, dealing with the ink and paper I am now 
using, can detect the thought which I am express- 
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ing at this moment by their means. The elemental 
atoms of the outward world are the alphabet which 
God arranges and combines according to definite 
laws of Divine thought ; and then He invites us to 
share those thoughts by earnest study, and *^the 
works of the Lord are sought out of all those who 
have pleasure therein." Accordingly, one of the 
greatest of our modem teachers has given us the 
following profound instruction as to the method of 
inquiry : — " We must never forget that it is prin- 
ciples, not phenomena — ^the interpretation, not the 
mere knowledge of facts — which are the objects of 
inquiry to the natural philosopher. And as truth 
is single, and consistent with itself, a principle may 
be as completely and as plainly elucidated by the 
most familiar and simple fact as by the most im- 
posing and uncommon phenomenon. The colours 
which flitter on a soap bubble are the immediate 
consequence of a principle the most important from 
the variety of phenomena it explains, and the most 
beautiful, from its simpKcity and compendious neat- 
ness, in the whole science of optics. ... To the 
natural philosopher there is no natural object unim- 
portant or trifling. From the least of Nature's 
works he may learn the greatest lessons. The fall 
of an apple to the ground may raise his thoughts 
to the laws which govern the revolutions of the 
planets in their orbits ; or the situation of a pebble 
may afford him evidence of the state of the globe 
he inhabits, myriads of ages ago, before his species 
became its denizens."* 

* HerscheVs " Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy/' p. 14. 
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§ 24. Our Lord's personal ministry, to a very- 
great extent, partook of a like mediatorial char- 
acter. The great principles which He came into 
the world to establish were embodied acts which 
symbolised thought rather than expressed it. He 
offered Himself, and not a dogmatic creed about 
Himself, as the object of our faith. Only to a very 
hmited extent, and then under the exigencies of oc- 
casion, did He attempt to give an intellectual equi- 
valent of His own mysterious personahty, or of the 
atonement which He came to accomplish. Every- 
thing He did had a meaning, and proceeded upon 
determinate principles of eternal truth and right- 
eousness ; but He was concerned to get His work 
done, and then to leave men, in after ages under the 
teaching of His Spirit, to discover its full signi- 
ficance. Once done, His work marked the level to 
which human destiny must some day rise. There 
was plenty of time afterwards for the actual 
attainment of that level. To much more than 
to the washing of His disciples' feet — perhaps to 
everything besides — may be applied the words 
which He addressed to Peter: ''What I do thou 
knowest not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter."* 

§ 26. And if we pass from our Lord's life to His 
teaching, we find Him resting His claim to our 
confidence, not on the ground of traditional au- 
thority, like the scribes and Pharisees, nor as the 
recognised interpreter of the rehgious consciousness 
of the Church; but as a Supernatural Messenger 

* John xiii. 7. 
28 
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from God and Witness to His Truth. The follow- 
ing are His own words : " He that sent me is true, 
and I speak to the world those things which I have 
heard of him. ... I do nothing of myself; but 
as my Father hath taught me, I speak these 
things." * " Jesus answered them and said, My 
doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself." t 

§ 26. And the style of His teaching was alto- 
gether the reverse of that which characterises the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church of Rome. When 
He declares, " Verily, verily, I say unto you : 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you," J He not 
only offers Himself as the one object of our faith, 
but He indicates that we cannot receive Him 
aright unless faith leads to mental activity and to 
a spiritual assimilation of the aliment suppUed. 
Accordingly, His lessons are purposely intended 
by their very form to provoke inquiry, to stimu- 
late and even to task thought, and at times, by 
the appearance of paradox, to force the mind to 
ask, What can His meaning be ? When, for ex- 
ample, we are commanded to pluck out the 
offending right eye, and to cut off the right 
hjDid, and to sell all that we have and give to the 
poor — (deeds which, it may be said in passing, con- 
scientious men have literally done) — who does not 

* John viiL 26. + Ibid. vii. 16, 17. t Ibid. yi. 63. 
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feel that the words of the Master, before they can 
come forth as great ruling principles of a kingdom 
of God on earth, must pass through some such in- 
ductive process as that which has been described 
in this Essay ? And when He says, " If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own Hfe also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple," * we feel that we are in the presence of a 
style of teaching which, by the very shock it gives 
to the honest feelings of natural affection, obliges 
us (if we have any real faith in our Lord's Divine 
mission) to pause, and, if needful, to spend a life- 
time in trying to find out the principle of which, 
under certain circumstances, such conduct may be 
the extreme example ; and which, when discovered, 
will be found to apply to other and less extreme 
cases in the Christian hfe. And if we have not 
faith in that mission, we shall hardly think it worth 
while to spend any time at all over teaching which 
seems so openly opposed to our most spontaneous 
moral feehngs. 

§ 27. What I contend for is that these sayings of 
Christ are to be regarded as '' crucial instances'' of 
great spiritual laws, standing as guides at the very 
deepest exigencies of our life ; and that they must 
therefore be taken at that depth, and not at a more 
superficial level, before their true reach and signifi- 
cance can be at all understood. Such words ought 
never to be bandied about in careless debate, but 

• Luke xiv. 26. 
28* 
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shoTild be reserved for a last appeal, as between the 
most sacred claim of all and those claims which 
are only second in the hierarchy of truth ; between 
claims, therefore, which ought never to come into 
competition at all. But if that last appeal must 
come, as it has come to so many, even in the hum- 
blest station of life, when to confess Christ has 
involved the sacrifice of all subordinate duties 
and the loss of life itself, then father and mother, 
saints and pastors, our dearest and our holiest, for 
whom we would gladly die, must, if they persist in 
coming between us and Christ, even be given up 
for Him. This is His teaching ; and His words Ke 
at the very root of the moral universe, and point to 
that very stone which God has laid in Zion, upon 
which the Church rests, and which cannot be 
touched without shaking the whole fabric of the 
city of God. It is only when we bear this in mind 
that we can truly interpret the particular examples 
in which Ho saw fit, in His infinite wisdom, to ex- 
hibit the principles of His gospel.* 

§ 28. Our Lord's ascension into heaven took 
away from the Church the possibility of an appeal 
to His personal dogmatic authority, when the exi- 
gencies of Christian thought should arise. This is 
a very significant fact. We may well consider 
how far the attempt which men have made to 
supply His place, by creating for themselves' an 
infallible human substitute, is in reality a protest 
against the wisdom of His departure. But we 

* See Appendix. 
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know that He did not go away till His work was 
finished. By His earthly life He made His im- 
pression on the world. That impression altered 
for ever the moral condition of humanity. It was 
latent, but not the less real. It did not lie on the 
surface. The world went on for a time very much 
as it did before. But He himself knew that in- 
wardly it was no longer what He had found it. To 
develop that change, ages have had to pass away. 
But so far from regarding His personal presence as 
necessary for superintending the process, He ex- 
pressly said to His disciples, ^^ Nevertheless I tell 
you the truth ; It is expedient for you that I go 
away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him 
unto you." * It is not easy to give play to the 
intellect in the personal presence of a teacher 
whom we adore as infinitely superior to ourselves. 
We do not think, while He is near us, of trying to 
form a judgment for ourselves, or venturing to 
argue, as we do among our equals, or when we 
examine facts for ourselves. Our reason is under 
the fascination of a spell, from which it does not 
even try to release itself. But submission arising 
from personal attachment is a very different thing 
from a submission to truth arising from spiritual 
insight. This appKes to the case of our Lord's 
disciples. Their spiritual perception of the doc- 
trinal value of His life grew rapidly after His de- 
parture. By being left alone with His remembered 

* John xvi. 7. 
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words and actions, and to the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, their mental activity was forced to take a 
new direction. It was a great loss ; but what was 
lost to their affections was a gain to their spiritual 
growth, and to the advancement of Christian truth 
in the world. 

§ 29. The same indirect and mediatorial charac- 
ter belongs to the Bible. By far the larger part of 
the sacred volume consists of a record of facts in 
human life, of things done and spoken by men 
under various conditions of personal and social 
relationship, of events which have taken place in 
the course of the past history of mankind, the fall 
significance of which we are only slowly learning 
to understand. Eyen when men are employed to 
make verbal communication to us in the name of 
the Lord, they do not attempt to perform the 
oflSce of dogmatic definition. They were inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, and their inspiration broke out 
in poetic expressions, in prophetic utterance, in 
rebuke, in expostulation ; but there is no approach 
to a philosophical statement of theological truth. 
The Bible is not a scientific book, only because it 
is so much more. Science is essentially human ; 
the Bible is more than human. It is a Divine re- 
velation of God, and of humanity under Divine 
treatment. That revelation is, to a great extent, 
given in historical facts and utterances ; and is 
capable of being used for scientific purposes, as all 
facts are. Moreover, we find in the Bible almost 
every form of literary composition; and each of 
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these is amenable to its own special laws of inter- 
pretation, and gives false results if interpreted on 
wrong principles. There is poetry and history, 
type and prophecy, fable and parable, allegory and 
personation, epistle and biography, general truths 
of absolute universahty, and grotesque facts which, 
to the impatient and ignorant, will appear as blots 
and imperfections. In many cases the addition or 
absence of a single text might have saved many 
controversies in the Church. There are " the 
hard sayings " which have alienated the minds of 
half-hearted believers. And there are the "things 
hard to be understood," which they that are un- 
learned and unstable have wrested to their own 
destruction. 

§ 30. The perfection of the Bible consists, not 
in its conformity to some ideal standard of literal 
or dogmatic infallibility, but in what is so much 
more needful for us, in its adaptation, as a Divine 
instrument, for the special work of unfolding the 
spiritual life of man. The occasional character of 
its contents ; the indirect manner in which i 
reaches us, through copies and translations; the 
various readings found in different copies ; its 
seeming defects, whether scientific, logical, or 
grammatical ; and the real difficulties of its inter- 
pretation- -these are not matters of chance, in^the 
view of our heavenly Father, without whom not a 
hair of our head falls to the ground. They all 
enter into or are subordinated to the end in view. 
And it is not the least good resulting from them, 
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that they at least serve the purpose of withdrawing 
the Divine instrument from the false and idolatrous 
use to which we are so liable to pervert it — that of 
regarding the letter of the Bible as a direct and 
infallible authority. It is an infallible and per- 
fect book ; but its infallibility lies in the certainty 
of the principles it will yield to the true inquirer, 
and its perfection consists in its exact adaptation 
to task and school the soul in the knowledge of 
salvation. 

§ 31. From these various considerations it will 
appear that the Divine method of teaching is not 
dogmatic, but indirect ; and we can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that it is designed to be a process of 
moral discipline rather than a mere process of in- 
tellectual enlightenment and easy knowledge. And 
in that case it will be obvious that our progress 
can only be effected by the use of the method of 
induction, and not by the inculcation of dogmatic 
authority.* 

Section 4. — Compabison between the two Methods. 

§ 32. I have dwelt at considerable length in the 
foregoing sections upon the two methods by which 
the knowledge of Divine truth is acquired by the 
human mind — the infallible dogmatic method of the 
Roman Church, and the inductive method which 
collects the truth from the indirect teaching of 
facts. There are several points in which these two 
methods of teaching may now be compared with 

• See Appeutlix. 
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each other, so as to hring into greater distinctness 
their respective characteristics. 

§ 33. Forinstance, authoritative dogmatic teach- 
ing proceeds upon the assertion of its own infalli- 
bility. When it has once deUvered its lessons, it 
resents hesitation and doubt as a grievous sin, and 
it claims the right to suppress aU private inquiry 
and scientific verification, as a usurpation of func- 
tions which it is unlawful for the human reason to 
exercise. When the Church was able to command 
the secular arm, it insisted that the State was bound 
to treat any departure from the authoritative creed 
as a crime to be punished as it would punish 
murder or theft. Up to the time of the Eeformation, 
says Sir George Lewis, " every Christian state acted 
upon the received interpretation of the famous text, 
Compelle intrarej and drove into the fold of the 
Church all sheep which had either strayed or 
belonged to any other shepherd. Conformity, exile, 
or death, were the three alternatives which it 
presented to the heterodox believer owning its 
allegiance and resident within its territory."* 

§ 34. In striking contrast with this way of exact- 
ing the submission of the human mind, we now 
turn and look at the indirect and mediatorial 
method which God uses, and we find that He fore- 
goes the direct assertion of personal dogmatic au- 
thority. Inquiry and verification are not rebuked by 
Him as a sinful questioning of dogmatic authority, 

* " Essay on the Inflnence of Authority in Matters of Opinion," by 
Sir G. C, Lewis, p. 291. 
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just because no dogmatic authority has ever been 
asserted. He has purposely avoided putting the 
question between Himself and us upon the false 
issue of any scientific definition. And as He has 
advanced no dogmatic claim, He is not offended 
when we pause in presence of the Christian facts, 
and express doubts as to the completeness of our 
knowledge of them, and as to the desirableness of 
our seeking a readjustment of thought, so as to 
bring it more and more into agreement with their 
deeper meaning. So far from being offended, He 
has given the facts for the very purpose of having 
them questioned, and made to yield up to us all 
they have to give. And this is why, instead of 
giving us dogmatic creeds for the training of our 
souls, He gives His lessons *' precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept, line upon line, line upon line ; 
hero a little, and there a little;.*'* and it is the 
reason why He is so patient with our slowness, and 
does **not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax, till he send forth judgment unto 

victory."! 

§ 35. Again, authoritative dogmatic teaching ex- 
cludes the idea of progressive knowledge, or, at 
least, of the possibility of fresh discoveries of 
Divine Truth. Its creed is fixed, and admits of no 
change. Its education is finished ; and in claiming 
to be an ecclesia docens, it claims also to be no 
longer an ecclesia discens. Hence it is that every 
new fact that is brought to light, and does not fall 

* Isa. xzviiL 10. f Matt. xiL 20. 
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in at once with the receiyed doctrines, is regarded 
with foar, and any sophistry is welcome that will 
get rid of it. Infallibility cannot afford to take back 
the least of its words when they are once uttered. 

§ 36. But when, on the other hand, the formation 
of thought takes place in the presence of facts, every 
difficulty that arises, if only it is a real difficulty 
and is not artificially produced, is welcomed as a 
godsend ; because, although it may disturb existing 
theories, it gives compensation for the trouble, by 
pointing to some deeper truth. Such difficulties, 
to those who have faith in facts, are like the residual 
phenomena, in physical inquiry, or the perturbations 
in a planet's orbit in astronomy. They come in the 
form of irregularities and as superfluous things, 
which will not fit into our system, and cannot be 
accounted for on any existing hypothesis. But to 
the believing inquirer these troublesome facts are 
full of promise, for the very havoc they occasion 
among received opinions is only a preparation for 
larger views and more complete knowledge. God's 
lessons have to grow upon the inind from small 
beginnings. To use the beautiful expression of the 
Psalmist, "Light is sown for the righteous;" 
and when the light germinates, there is not only 
growth, but development, " first the blade, then the 
ear, and after that the full com in the ear.*' 

§ 37. Again, under the system of infalhble dog- 
matic teaching, prayer (except when it is the spon- 
taneous outcry of the heart under some special 
sorrow) is (1) in its highest form the indulgence of 
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devout emotion and the expression of subjective 
religious ideas. (2) Sometimes it is a laborious 
effort after a peculiar style of pious feeling. (3) It 
is often a morbid self-agitation. (4) When the 
desired emotions neither come spontaneously nor 
by dint of earnest effort, the aid of external incite- 
ments is called in, and prayer becomes very much 
of a bodily exercise or affecting ritual observance. 
(5) And finally, in the lowest form, when all feeling 
has died out, prayer becomes (as among the Budd- 
hists) a mere mechanical process, which may be 
performed by a lay figure working at a prayer- 
wheel. 

§ 38. But under the Divine method of teaching, 
prayer, without losing any of its uses of consolation 
and relief, acquires a new power. It is not only a 
resource to us in our emotional exigencies, but it 
is available as an organ of inquiry. Taken into 
the service of Christ, it becomes a successful means 
of conducting the search after Divine truth. We 
learn to seek from God the daily bread for our 
souls, as well as the daily bread for our bodies. 
Wlien we throw our minds (as we do in the induc- 
tive process) upon objective reahties, we cease from 
trying directly to excite religious emotions : these 
are left to come and go of themselves. The success 
of prayer, when so used, becomes evident in the 
fresh truth we acquire. To possess truth is to 
possess power, and truth is possessed when we 
understand it. This is the use of prayer which 
our Lord teaches us in His words: *'Ask, and it 
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shall be given yon : seek, and ye shall find : knock, 
and it shall be opened nnto yon : for every one 
that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. . . If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
nnto yonr children, how mnch more shall yonr 
Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask him ? " * A stagnant theology ne- 
necessarily excludes such a view of prayer as this : 
it has all its truth already, and has no new truth 
to seek for.f 

§ 39. Only one more comparison will be added. 
Under the dogmatic teaching of the Roman Church 
there is a claim upon our submission, but no guaran- 
tee is offered for our immunity from risk. The Pope 
undertakes the responsibility of prescribing our 

• Matt. vii. 7-12. 

f To some persons it may seem strange if I should speak of the in- 
tellectual process by which Newton carried on his researches by the 
name of prayer; and yet I think the following words more truly 
represent the method of successful prayer than that which may be seen 
every day in the magnificent choir-service as conducted in our great 
cathedrals. " It was only by the uninterrupted efiorts of solitary and 
profound meditation that even Newton was able to unfold all the 
truths he had conceived. We may learn from his example on what 

severe conditions even the most perfect intellect is able to penetrate 
deeply into the secrets of nature, and to enlarge the boimds of human 
attainment. For himself, he well knew and willingly confessed the 
inevitable necessity of perseverance and constancy in the exercise of 
his attention in order to develope the power of thought. To one who 
had asked him on some occasion by what means he had arrived at his 
discoveries, he replied, ' By always thinking unto them.' And at 
another time he thus expressed his method of proceeding. ' I keep the 
subject constantly before me, and wait till the first dawnings open 
slowly, by Httle and little, into a full clear Ught.' Again in a letter to 
Dr. Bentley, he says, ' If I have done the pubUc any service this way, 
it is due to nothing but industry and patient thought.' *' — Biot*s ** Life of 
Newton," p. 19. 
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creed, whilst he can give us no proof that he also 
assumes the penalty which responsibiUty necessarily 
involves, should there be an error in the case. He 
puts an end to private inquiry as inconsistent with 
faith, and yet he can give us no pledge of safety, 
corresponding to the greatness of the trust he 
asks. 

§ 40. If we now turn to the Divine method, we 
find that there, also, there is the requirement of 
faith of the most unqualified character ; bufc then, 
with these two differences : first, that it is faith in 
the person and work of Christ Himself, and not in 
the Pope or in scientific dogmas of theology ; and, 
secondly, it is a faith which, instead of prohibiting 
experiment and inquiry, demands experimental 
inquiry as its proper fruit. If the risk must after 
aU, and in any case, fall upon ourselves, we have 
surely a right to make the very best use we can of 
every faculty which God has given us ; and as 
salvation consists (in part at least) in the restora- 
tion of those faculties themselves from the spiritual 
corruption to which they have become subject, 
that treatment must be best which purifies and 
heals them, and not that which, not knowing how 
to heal, can only restrain and forbid their exercise ; 
and in the conscious improvement of character 
which experience brings, we have the actual 
earnest of our final inheritance. Heaven begins 
on earth, and the foretastes of salvation become 
the best guarantee for its complete fulfilment in 
the life to come. 



CHAPTEE IX, 

BEASOK. 

§ 1. The next point that comes into view, in 
treating of the ethics of Christian inquiry, is that 
which relates to our behaviour towards our own 
minds. False views of the true dignity and use of 
i:eason, whether on the side of pride or of humility, 
will inevitably lead to wrong conduct. The reality 
of the evil will be seen in the intellectual failure 
which is sure to follow. 

§ 2. Our greatest danger lies, perhaps, on the 
side of undue self - valuation, of thinking more 
highly of ourselves than we ought to think. Ac- 
cordingly we find the prophet Isaiah saying, 
" Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, 
and prudent in their own sight." * St. Paul also 
has said, " Let no man deceive himself. If any 
man among you seemeth to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise.*' t And again : " If any man think that 
he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as 
he ought to know." J We find the advocates 
of authority making much of this tendency, as if 
it were sufficient to condemn the use of reason 

• Isa. y. 21. 1 1 Cor. iii. 18. J Ibid, viii 2. 
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altogether. But if it is said as a reproaclt that 
proud and curious reason seeks to know the meaning 
of things, I answer, Well, and so does humhle and 
docile reason. The oflFence does not consist in the 
wish to know, but in the manner in which the 
wish is carried into eflfect. This is not only a 
question of personal morality. We are all mem- 
bers one of another; and any false estimate, we 
form of our own faculties and of their uses will 
first do injury to ourselves and then to our fellow- 
men. 

§ 3. The renunciation of the infallibility of human 
authority is a high moral duty^ and it involves con- 
sequences of very grave import. The individual 
mind is thereby brought face to face with the Chris- 
tian facts, and so with Christ HimseK. This is 
a state, when it is first reahsed, of almost awful 
interest. It is as in the scene of the Transfiguration, 
when Moses and Elias had disappeared, " the dis- 
ciples saw no man, save Jesus only," In taking 
up such a mental attitude, we ha'^e to guard against 
the temptation to put the infallibility of our indi- 
vidual reason into the place from which the infalli- 
bility of authority has been deposed. The safeguard 
against such a result will be found in the cul- 
tivation of a sense of responsibility and a feeUng of 
diffidence. The free use of reason in the inductive 
handling of the Christian facts is one of the very 
highest functions of the human mind, and really in- 
volves the severest spiritual trial, and therefore a 
proportionate risk. No one ought to venture upon 
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it without countiQg the cost. Intellectual liberty 
is, in reality, a Divine vocation ; and to undertake it 
lightly, is to sin against our own souls. Freedom has 
its privileges, but it has also its duties and its pains ; 
and it is not easy in the first moment, when we 
cease to lean upon men for support in matters of 
Christian belief, to find a fresh adjustment of our 
mental poise, the centre of which shall be entirely 
within the base of our own experience. 

§ 4. Keason may be regarded as the verifying 
faculty of the mind. The fact that God has given 
us a Divine revelation in Christ, implies that we are 
in possession of an instrument or faculty which fits 
us, more or less directfy, to receive the truth, if the 
moral conditions of receptivity — the conditions, 
that is, which are really within the reach of our 
voluntary acceptance — are duly observed. Without 
a suflBcient capacity to recognise truth, even after 
we have done all that is morally required of us, the 
condition of responsibility does not exist. Moral 
causes, we know to our cost, may interfere with the 
success of our intellectual efforts ; but* we have 
every reason to believe that our mind itself, as it 
comes from the hands of God, is an instrument 
which in honest hands and under due training is 
perfectly adapted for the work it has to do. But 
we must not put it to work under false conditions. 
Every agent acts according to its inherent capacity 
and its determinate laws, and not otherwise. 
Strike a flint with a rod of steel and it will give out 
sparks. Expose a seed to the action of heat, and 

24 
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moisture and it mil vegetate. But no collision -will 
bring fire from clay, and no influence of sun and 
shower will cause a stone to break out in bud and 
bloom. And even where capacity exists, it may 
exist in so immature a state, or in connection with 
conditions of such extreme dehcacy of adjustment, 
that great wisdom will be required to give it a fair 
chance of success. Should the fountain give its 
water only drop by drop, we must have patience if 
we would fill the pitcher ; and we must shelter the 
weak plant, if we would have it come to its fruiting. 
AU this apphes to our mental faculties with perhaps 
even greater force than to other things in nature. 

§ 5. The principal risk supposed to beset the free 
use of reason in the investigation of Christian truth 
is Eationalism. The special characteristic of the 
BationaUst seems to be this, that he fails to use 
reason under the moral and inductive conditions to 
which all inquiry into matters of fact is subject. 
He claims the right to be a judge, as distinguished 
from an interpreter, of facts ; to decide what the 
facts ought to be, rather than to explain the facts 
as they are. His method is subjective, and he 
will receive nothing as fact that shocks his present 
sense of what is true and becoming. He makes 
himself the measure of all things. His " inner 
consciousness" and '* moral sense" are to him, not 
simply growing percipient faculties of the mind, but 
the absolute standard of truth and righteousness. 
He even claims for the voice of his own reason all 
the certainty of a Divine revelation, and asserts 
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that to yield to it, is the same thing as to yield to 
God Himself. To allow the possibility of illusion 
is, in his view, to suppose that we have been created 
the victims of falsehood ; that God, in making us 
so, is a deceiver ; and that the root of our nature 
is a lie. According to this view, either reason is 
infallible, or God is false. This is a very lofty 
conception of human prerogative — ^if it is only true ; 
and if it is true we ought to know it, so as to be 
prepared to pay homage to ourselves accordingly. 
If it is not true, the system which teaches it must 
be profoundly immoral, and cannot but be as detri- 
mental to the progress of Christian inquiry as the 
papal doctrine of infallibility itself. 

§ 6. The error which pervades all claims to in- 
falUbility, whether advanced in the interest of 
Authority or of Rationalism, consists in overlook- 
ing the fact that, even when under the teaching of 
the indwelling Spirit of God, we are never released 
from those moral conditions under which alone our 
redemption can be accomplished. It consists in 
regarding the spiritual education of man as an 
unmoTdl process. As a matter of fact, the human 
mind is never more truly free than when it is most 
fully under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Freedom necessarily imphes the possib'hty of 
resistance, on our part, to the Divine influence. 
Human reason does not invariably and infallibly 
answer to the voice of God, as the echo of the 
mountains repeats the sound which first awakens 

it. The Holy Ghost is infallible, and will ulti- 

24 * 
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mately prevail in the great work of leading the 
Church into all the truth. This is the promise of 
Christ to His disciples. But it will he a moral 
and spiritual triumph. For us to set out in our 
search for Christian truth with the enormous fal- 
lacy (which all experience refutes) that the human 
reason or the Christian consciousness, whether of 
the individual or of the collective Church, when 
under Divine guidance, is absolutely secured from 
the possibihty of mistake, just because the Teacher 
Himself is infallible, is to create a most effectual 
hindrance to the Spirit's work ; inasmuch as it 
gives a character of finality and of authority to the 
real but incomplete knowledge we may have already 
reached. Divine teaching is the actual privilege 
of the Church ; but that teaching is ordinarily 
carried on not by our being saved from the possi- 
bility of error; but by our being enabled gradually 
to apprehend the truth by constant self-correction 
and spiritual growth. 

§ 7. A true intellectual morality teaches us that 
our reason is to be trusted as a verifying faculty, 
just as, in their respective spheres, we trust our 
senses, our affections, and oiir conscience. We do 
not follow them bhndly, as mere instincts ; but 
under the conditions of moral thoughtfalness and 
control. Instinctive and automatic functions may 
be safely left to themselves, but that is not the 
case with those faculties which are subject to moral 
regulation. These latter are always Uable to error, 
but then they are always open to correction. It is 
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these two facts combined Vhich give to our present 
condition its moral and progressive character. 
And then it is to be observed, that as we set up on 
behalf of these various faculties no claim to infalli- 
bility, so the occurrence of mistakes never shakes 
our legitimate confidence in their practical veracity. 
The occasional errors we commit in the use of them 
simply produce in us (when we view them aright) 
a feehng of modesty, and impress on us the duty of 
greatef caution in their use. The denial of the 
infallibility of reason, therefore, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the trusting confidence with which we 
employ the faculty in the investigation of the 
Christian facts. To ask us to give up the use of 
reason because it is not infallible, is very much the 
same thing as to invite us to give up the use of 
our eyes because they sometimes mistake the ob- 
jects upon which they rest, or of our legs, because 
we sometimes stumble in walking. 

§ 8. Even Illusion has its use in our spiritual 
training. It is, indeed, one of the most powerful 
instruments in our intellectual and spiritual pro- 
gress, if only we have skill to use it aright. We 
may easily be deceived by it ; but that can only be 
the result of our own ignorance, not of the false- 
hood of facts, far less of the unfaithfulness of God. 
The illusive phenomena, as they appear to us, are 
true as phenomena. They appear to us just as they 
ought to appear in the position we occupy, and the 
stage of intellectual growth which we have reached. 
They would be false, in themselves, if they appeared 
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to US otherwise than they do. As the reality of 
things grows upon the mind the iUusion dies out. 
But it is to be carefully observed that in this pro- 
cess of disenchantment it is we who change, 
though we are apt to attribute the change to the 
objects outside us. If this were properly under- 
stood we should not rudely charge God with 
deceiving us, because He has taught the child to 
think as a child, and when it becomes a man to 
put away childish things. * He who gives the 
illusion gives also the capacity to outgrow it. If 
we accept the principle of progress, illusion ceases 
to cast any shade of doubt upon the Divine benevo- 
lence and veracity. 

§ 9. When the Eationalist tells us to look into 
the depths of our own consciousness, in order to 
determine by it, as a verifying faculty, which of 
the Christian facts are Divine and which are not, 
he overlooks two very important things in what 
may be called the natural history of the human 
mind. The first thing is that which has been 
spoken of at so much length in the foregoing chap- 
ters, namely, that moral causes have at aU times 
largely interfered with the successful use of reason 
in the investigation of truth. And the second 
thing is, that even apart from the disturbing influ- 
ence of moral causes, the reason itself, personal 
and corporate, needs a long training to fit it to 
perform its proper oflSce. When it is said that 
reason is the only test of truth, the question arises, 

• 1 Cor. xili. 11. 
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** Whose reason, and in what degree of development, 
and by what helps ? " Reason exists in different 
stages of growth, of experience, and of promptitude 
of action. The reason of one age and country 
differs from the reason of another age and country. 
The faculty may be fundamentally the same in all 
cases ; but it is simply a matter of fact that the 
reason of a child, a savage, or a ploughboy may be 
utterly unable to deal with the earliest illusions of 
the imagination, or the most irrational traditions 
of the nursery or the country-side. The fact is, 
the training of the faculty is almost as necessary 
as the faculty itself. * 

§ 10. Physical vision was supposed by the Greek 
philosophers to be performed by means of rays of 
light proceeding from the eye of the spectator to 
the object seen, not from the object to the specta- 
tor, t A similar conception seems to exist in some 
persons with respect to iutellectual vision. To the 
Rationalist, reason is the only revelation. The 
mind furnishes its own Hght, and walks in sparks 
which it has itself kindled. J It accepts only what 

* This prineiple is Dot Hmited to ibe eonduct of the intellect, it ex- 
tends to the whole range of Christian experienee. As we make fresh 
advances in the Divine li£B, the Christian f&Qis reveal themselves under 
more wonderful aspeets. The mind acquires fresh receptivity by fresh 
discovery. "Jesus/* says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, "keeps the best 
wine till the last, not only because of the direct reservation of the 
Inghest joys till the nearer approaches of glory, but also because our 
reUshes ftve higher after a long fruition than at the first essays ; such 
being the nature of grace, that it increases in relish as it does in frui- 
tion, every part of grace being new duty and new reward." — "The Great 
£xemplar«" part iL sect. 10. 

f Wh^welFs " History of Inductive Science, '* voL i. p. 99. 

I " Beholdf aU ye that kindl6 ft fire^ and compass yourselves ftboot 
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it gives. In Coleridge^s " Ode to Dejection *' the 
idea is very clearly expressed : — 

" lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in onr life alone does nature live." 

It is perfectly true that we can receive from 
external reality only what we hring with us a 
capacity to receive. This is in accordance with a 
law of mental aflSnity in universal operation. Only 
the spiritual can receive spiritual things. " They 
that are after the flesh do mind the things of the 
flesh, and they that are after the spirit the things 
of the spirit." But this is a very diflFerent thing 
from " receiving only what we giYe.^' The mind 
must have objective truth — truth external to itself, 
or it can never find holding ground in what is 
changeless and eternal.* If we cast our anchor 
into the hold of the ship in which we are sailing, 
instead of throwing it out into the sea, we shall be 
left to drift about at the mercy of the tide, 

§ 11. It is further to be observed that, in or- 
dinary language, the word reason is often used to 
express a certain standard of judgment arising out 
of the received doctrines, or the current experience, 
or (what may be called) the existing common sense 

with sparks : walk in the light of your fire, and in th© sparks that ye 
hare kindled. This shall ye have of mine hand ; ye shall lie down in 
Borrow/* — Isa 1. 11. 

* " There is no spontaneous creation of light by the healthy eye. To 
ei!cite vision, the retina must be affected by something coming from 
without." — Tyndall on the Forms of Water, p, 8l '* There is a law well 
recognised in the soienoe of light and heat, that a body can absorb only 
the same sort of ra> s which it is capable of emitting. Just so it is in tho 
moral world," — Dr. Gladstone's ** Michael Faraday,*' p, 65. 
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of mankind. According to this standard, every 
proposition is said to be reasonable or unreasonable, 
according as it agrees or disagrees with what is 
already accepted by the mind. In the middle ages, 
for example, when the philosophy of x\ristotle was 
universally received as true, the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was perfectly rational ; but as this 
doctrine cannot stand the test of the new philosophy, 
it is said to contradict the reason of men. And so, 
too, when a few years ago it was agreed that a great 
European war would never take place again, there 
was reason, as it appears, but not truth in the 
anticipation. And, to take another example, it is 
perfectly reasonable, to-day, to speak of travelling 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour ; but within the 
memory of many living men nothing would have 
seemed more irrational. The fact is, the common 
sense of mankind is not fixed. The growth of 
knowledge is continually-enlarging the horizon of 
the mind. What once contradicted reason, contra- 
dicts it no longer. The impossible becomes the 
commonplace. Actual experience must always fur- 
nish a ground, if not the highest ground, of belief 
and expectation, but cannot hmit either. Expe- 
rience is always growing, and as fresh facts come 
into view and fresh possibilities reveal themselves, 
reason will always be found ready to accept the new 
condition, and even the new world in which it 
finds itself placed. The possibility of change is 
the possibility of salvation for beings in a state of 
lapse and rebellion against God, 



CHAPTER X. 
Mutual Help. 

§ 1. It has been my object in the two preceding 
chapters to show that any human claim to infal- 
lible dogmatic authority, in the interpretation of 
the Christian facts, is unwarranted ; and that 
whether it is put forth on behalf of the great Pope 
at Eome, or on behalf of the smaller pope within 
our own bosom, we are bound altogether to abjure 
it as untrue to the peculiar character of our moral 
relations to Chiist, and hostile to the progress of 
inductive inquiry. 

§ 2. But the moment we change the question 
from human infallibility to human help, and ask 
how far we can profit by the superior wisdom and 
learning of our fellows, quite another scale of com- 
parison comes into use. When men claim infalli- 
bihty they are usurping a Divine prerogative ; and 
by the very act they challenge, in that particular 
matter, to be measured by a Divine scale, and so 
they sink into utter littleness, a mere speck in in- 
finite space. But when the mind is withdrawn 
from so vast a claim, and we are able to view men 
upon the level of humanity ; as wise, though not 
omniscient; as capable at all times of reaching 
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increasing degrees of certainty, tliongli never freed 
from possibilities of present failure ; then the speck 
bulks or.t into importance, and there comes into 
view the most wonderful variety of gifts and attain- 
ments, all of which may be made subservient to 
the progress of Christian inquiry and the advance- 
ment of human salvation. The difference is like 
that which may be seen in the photographic spot 
on a glass slide, which to the unassisted eye ap- 
pears no larger than a pin's head ; but which, when 
placed under the microscope, bursts into a hundred 
distinct portraits, each having its own characteristic 
features. It is only when men go out of their own 
sphere, and challenge from us the homage which is 
due to God alone, that they forfeit the privilege of 
being the helpers of their brethren, and become, 
instead, their tempters and their hinderers, bring- 
ing upon them bhght and barrenness. This the 
prophet saw when he wrote the words : ** Thus 
saith the Lord ; Cursed be the man that trusteth in 
man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the 
heath in the desert, and shall not see when good 
Cometh ; but shall inhabit the parched places in the 
wilderness, in a salt land and not inhabited." And 
this spiiitual sterihty is placed in contrast with the 
fruitfulness which springs from a true loyalty to 
God. " Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be 
as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when 
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heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green ; and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall 
oease from yielding fruit." * 

§ 3. But we only truly exercise our dependence 
upon God when we conform to God's method, and 
avail ourselves of all the helps which God has pro- 
vided for us ; and among these, the chief helper of 
man is his fellow-man. In the work of Christian 
inquiry, just as in other departments of activity, no 
one can afford to stand alone. One great mind 
here and there, like Descartes, may " hold private 
judgment upon the hard condition of taking nothing 
upon trust, of passing by at the outset of his jnental 
hfe the whole preceding education of the world, of 
owning no debt to those who have gone before 
them without a regular process of proof ; in a word, 
of beginning anew, each man for himself."! But 

• Jer. xvii. 6-8. " Forasmuch as . . . their fear toward me is 
taught by the precept of men : therefore, behold, I will proceed to do a 
marvellous work among this people : . . . for the wisdom of their wise 
men shall perish, and the understanding of their prudent men shall be 
hid." — Isa. xxix. 14. 

t " It may be objected [to the investigation into the relation between 
names and the things signified by them] that the meaning of names 
can guide us at most only to the opinions, possibly the foohsh and 
groundless opinions, which mankind have formed concerning things ; 
and that as the object of philosophy is truth, not opinion, the philo- 
sopher should dismiss words and look into things themselves, to ascer- 
tain what questions can be asked and answered in regard to them. 
This advice (which fortunately no one has it in his power to follow) is 
in reahty an exhortation to discard the whole fruits of the labours of 
his predecessors, and demean himself as if he were the first person 
who had ever turned an inquiring eye upon nature. What does any 
one's personal knowledge of things amount to, after abstracting all 
which he has acquired by means of the words of other people? Even 
after he has learnt as much as men usually do learn from others, will 
the notions of things contained in his individual mind afford as suffi- 
<5ient a basis for a catalogue raisoiine as the notions which are in the 
minds of all mankind,'* — Mill's " Logic,'* vol. i. p. 24. 
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then, like Descartes, true genius must first master 
the past hefore it can properly be said to pass it by 
or to reform it. And as for the multitude, it would 
be simply ludicrous to suppose that private inquiry 
meant the renimciation (not only of human infalli- 
biUty, but) of human aid. It seems like a wilful 
caricature to represent privata inquiry as the single- 
handed attempt of each man, without the assistance 
of the scholarship and experience of others, to pick 
out of the Hebrew and Greek texts of the Bible a 
reKgion for himself, according to his own taste. 
This would be as feasible as for men to grow up 
without parents and companions. In this world, 
and most where freedom is best understood, we 
must live in a state of mutual dependence and 
brotherhood ; the gifted few for the many, and the 
many for the few. Christianity sanctifies, and does 
not abrogate, this condition of social life. The 
laws of Christ's kingdom began to emerge in ob- 
scure forms long before His advent to the world ; 
and among them is one which may be traced in the 
incident related in the early Life of David, before 
he came to the throne. ** Then said David, . . . 
As his part is that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff : they 
shall part alike. And it was so from that day for- 
ward, that he made it a statute and an ordinance 
for Israel unto this day." * 

§ 4. If we go back to the beginning, we find, as 
a matter of fact, that the very conditions of our 

* 1 Sam. XXX. 24, 25. 
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early life leave no choice to any of us, even to the 
greatest philosopher, as to our first intellectual 
relations to those around us. The Family is as 
Divine, and even a more Catholic institution than 
the ChurclL We have to learn, in the first instance, 
to look at everything in the light in which our 
parents and teachers and brothers and sisters 
regard- them. For the time, we believe what they 
beUeve; we use their speech, we see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears ; we hope and fear, 
and love and hate, and pray and profess as we are 
taught. Few of us have, perhaps, sufficiently con- 
sidered the extent to which our education was 
carried before the awakening of our reflex con- 
sciousness, and to what an extent it even antici- 
pated our birth. And by no effort of our own, in 
after life, can we wholly undo what has been done 
for us, however much we may try to do so, and 
were it desirable to do it. Nature itself, indeed, 
teaches us that the principle of inheritance is le- 
gitimate and necessary. The solitary case of 
Caspar Hauser reveals to us how pitiable and 
helpless is the condition of a human creature left 
to pass through infancy and childhood wholly cut 
off from all human intercourse. 
. § 6. There is a proverb which says that ^^ the 
dwarf upon the giant's shoulder can see farther 
than the giant himself." We are not greater than 
our fathers, either in intellect or in piety, and yet 
we occupy a higher place and a richer inheritance 
than they. *^ Among them that are bom of woman 
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there hath not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist : notwithstanding he that is least in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he." This is a 
Divine law. We have not each to hegin afresh, 
but we take up the work where others leave it, and 
sometimes we correct their mistakes and improve 
their methods. We take our start far along in the 
line of a spiritual progress which had its beginning 
long before we were bom; and into our labours 
other men will in their turn enter. It is therefore 
a serious error to suppose that independence of in- 
fallible human authority means the same thing, or 
anything like the same thing, as a repudiation of 
that law of spiritual succession which makes the 
present generation of mankind the rightful heir of 
aU the experience of the past. 

§ 6. The order of dependence in domestic life is 
a Divine institution, and as such we cannot abro- 
gate it. But, like all God's gifts to us as moral 
beings, we can cultivate it and turn it to the pur- 
poses of our spiritual progress. It is, indeed, a 
great part of a parent's duty to prepare his child 
for freedom, and in doing so he wiU raise the child 
to his side in a common brotherhood. Whether 
he does so or not, thd time of transition comes by 
a law as certain as that which causes the ripened 
&eed to be shaken from the pod, and as that which 
thrusts forth the young bird from the nest to seek 
its own food. But it is only among the lower 
orders of • creation that the parent has the very 
doubtful privilege of transmitting all its own in- 
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stincts and prejudices into its litter and its fry, 
without any possibility of improvement.* When 
parental influence is rightly employed, it will aim 
at giving the child such a start in life as that he 
shall only commence his course of improvement at 
the highest point to which the parent has himself 
reached. Under such conditions a true and even a 
dogmatic authority enters into Christian life. But 
then this authority is provisional and disciplinary, 
not perpetual and infaUible; and its function is 
only fulfilled as it gradually prepares the mind for 
personal independence. It is the same with the 
Church. Those who are the children of the Church 
to-day, will to-morrow become the Church itself, 
having children of her own. And her highest duty 
is to train them for God, although she is thereby 
superseding her own authority, and teaching them 
to be wiser and holier than herself. 

§ 7. When the time of emancipation arrives, men 
are very likely, if they have not been trained for 
liberty, to break away resentfully from their heredi- 
tary beliefs as from a condition of bondage. If they 
have not been taught that there are determinate 
principles of method in the conduct of inquiry, and 
that liberty of thought consists in passing from the 
lower law of authoritative inculcation to the higher 
law of personal verification, and even of original 

• Of. " The place of Anoient Greece in the Proyidential Order." 
By the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, p. 65. ** Beginning anew each 
man for himself— a privilege which I had thought was restricted to the 
lower orders of creation, where the parent infuses no prejudices into its 
litter or its fry.*' 
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research, freedom will be to them but a doubtful 
benefit. The result, in such cases, often is, that 
they wander into the pathless wastes of a barren 
scepticism, or, in despair of finding truth at all, 
give themselves up to other pursuits. 

§ 8. But as no right can exist without its corres- 
ponding duty, so the very best way of vindicating 
the claim to freedom of Christian inquiry is to 
practise it under its true conditions. And among 
these conditions is that of using all the helps we 
can obtain from the learning, the experience, and 
the example of all the best men who have ever 
lived. Let a man only feel his true relation to 
Christ, and then he can accept St. Paul's words as 
reveaUng to him a charter of inheritance. '^ Let no 
man glory in men. For all are yours ; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come ; all are 
yours ; and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." * 

§ 9. In endeavouring still further to determine 
our relations to our fellow-men in the prosecution 
of Christian inquiry, we ought not to overlook our 
obHgations to the dead, and the immense stores of 
human thought about Christ which remain over 
from the past. Those doctrines, at least, which 
were generally accepted by the Church must at 
one time have been the expression of living human 
convictions, and must have been elaborated amidst 
a long and patient study of the Scriptures accord- 
ing to the best logical methods then recognised. 

• 1 Cor. iii. 21-23. 
25 
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If the inductive method of investigation was not 
formally employed by theologians, it was equally 
neglected by philosophers ; and few men can Hve 
far in advance of their own age. But much was 
achieved by the methods then in use. The theo- 
logy of the Church, as it is received in each 
successive age, adequately expresses the degree of 
insight which the wisest and best of its members 
may have as yet obtained into the teaching of the 
gospel; and it had for them the power of a Uving 
truth, regulating their prayers, influencing their 
conduct, and shaping the course of the Church's 
life and history. We may be sure that their inter- 
pretation of God's word was real, even though we 
may see (as they could not) that it was incomplete, 
tentative, and capable of modification ; as indeed 
all human conceptions of Divine truth must be. 
There is always an infinite distance between God's 
truth and man's theology ; so that scientific expo- 
sitions are always asymptotic, and not final and 
exliaustive. But all human things have their 
human value. Old buildings, old books, old creeds, 
old sciences, even when superseded by more recent 
productions, have their historic use, and serve to 
reveal the several stages of human progress. To 
lose them altogether would be to lose the links of 
continuity which bind us to the past. 

§ 10. And what is not less important, is the ex- 
perience cf our fellow-men in regard to the method 
of inquiry, as well as its results. We are deeply 
interested in the mental processes through which 
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men pass. This interest extends to their errors and 
mistakes ; to the successive steps by which they 
reached their theoretical conclusions ; to their 
guesses at truth ; to the manner in which the hints 
and anticipations of one mind came, with another 
mind, to ripen into a theory ; to what was felt as 
well as what was thought ; to the moral condition 
of the mind ; its hopes and fears ; its terrors at the 
first glimpse it obtained of new truths, and its joy 
at their full revelation ; in the history of doctrines 
as well as in their definition ; and to the influence 
of heresies regarded as the first essays of specula- 
tive minds to deal with certain of the Christian 
facts, AH this is important, and may be turned to 
good account by later inquirers, as warning them 
of dangers to be avoided and as furnishing them 
with materials for the construction of a true method 
of search. The bafiled enterprises of inquiry are 
almost as important to succeeding thinkers as 
those which have been successful.* 

§ 11. And then we are sometimes obKged to 
depend upon others as the intellectual pioneers of 
progress and the forlorn hope of the world. We 
need men to accept, in the common interest, all 
the perils of the first venture into the unknown 
and the untried, men who will dare to incur the 
risk of having to fill up the trenches over w^hich 
we are advancing to victory. Every mouthful o^ 
food we eat, without fear of disgust or of fatal 

• Playfair has noted it as a service which Newton perhaps owes to 
Descartes, that *' he had exhausted one of the most tempting forms of 
error.*' — Whewell's " History of Inductive Science/' vol. ii. p. 139. 

26* 
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results, has had at one time and by some person to 
be tasted at the risk of life. Seas have been crossed, 
caverns have been entered, pits have been descended 
by men who, like those who feel forward on the 
ice, have taken upon themselves the perils of 
leadership. It may truly be said that almost all 
our daily blessings are ours at the risk of some one's 
life. In Christian inquiry, the peril men have had 
to incur is pm-ely artificial inasmuch as it is the 
creation of our own timidity and unbeHef. We 
have treated as criminals those who have under- 
taken the tentative processes of religious thought. 
Men who have been the first to push forward the 
limits of experience have been branded as inno- 
vators, and have been silenced by a pohcy of 
repression. In our classification of human char- 
acter, our law of affinity has brought together, 
under one category, thieves, murderers, discoverers, 
heretics, and apostles. Even our Lord Himself 
*'was numbered with the transgressors." This is 
essentially immoral ; and the ethics of inquiry 
teach us that our treatment of our fellow-men has, 
in tliis respect, to undergo a great change. 

§ 12. Besides all this, God's truth is the common 
property of mankind. If any man or body of men 
becomes possessor of any portion of that truth, our 
business is not to fight against them because they 
do not belong to our party ; but, just the contrary, 
our business is to claim their truth as ours as well 
as theirs. It may be their truth in right of dis- 
covery or of persistent guardianship when others 
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would, by their neglect, have lost it out of the 
world ; but they have no right to a monopoly, and 
are no poorer for our taking it from them. If we 
treat them as opponents, to be ignored and crushed, 
we may be guilty of a fierce and blind endeavour to 
deprive ourselves of our own inheritance of truth. 
They may be sectarians, but we are not called upon 
to commit ourselves to their sect. What we have 
to do, is simply to understand the truth they claim, 
and to understand the truth is to possess it. And 
I conceive that the want of such understanding of 
other people's truth, even more than the want of 
affection and respect, stands in the way of the union 
of the Church ; and it is the principal reason why 
we are so incredulous of the possibility of a common 
basis of great fundamental principles, in which all 
believers shall agree. It is not proper to caU that 
catholic which is anything less than all-inclusive of 
truth and goodness. A cathoUcism that arbitrarily 
shuts out any part of God's truth which has been 
acquired by any human mind, forfeits by that very 
act its right to the catholic name. It proclaims 
thereby its inability to find a place for all that 
belongs to Christ ; and so confesses, as a matter of 
fact, that it is less catholic than Christ Himself. 

§ 13. In refusing to accept man as an infaOible 
teacher of Divine truth, we are not, therefore, as is 
often assumed, obliged also to reject his help as a 
brother and a teacher, wiser and better than 
ourselves. In saying to him, " I dare not take you 
as an infallible authority in the knowledge of 
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salvation," I am not obliged, by any logical or 
moral necessity, to say also, " I do not stand in 
need of your help." And if, in order to frighten us 
into submission to infallible authority, any one 
should magnify the difBculties attending upon an 
inquiry into the canon of Scripture, the history of 
the transmission of its books, the translation of the 
original documents, and the critical interpretation 
of their meaning; we may ask whether we may not 
avail ourselves of all the aid the Church has to 
offer in respect to these matters, without first ac- 
cepting the dogma of infaUibihty ? Are not the 
labours of learned men the common property of 
mankind, which no Church or sect can monopohse 
or withhold from our use ? And we may even ask 
whether, besides the help of popes and the great 
doctors of the Church, God has not also raised 
up helpers quite outside the Church, to aid (un- 
consciously to themselves, perhaps) in carrying 
forward the knowledge of His salvation ? 

§ 14. To sum up these remarks, it may be 
observed that it is only when we '^ cease from man" 
as an infallible authority, that we can for the first 
time fully discover the great value of his help. If, 
on the one hand, submission to God is the warrant 
for our independence of man; so, on the other, 
that submission is our security that man shall be 
able to help us without enslaving and debasing us.* 
It is the usurpation of undue authority that has 

* Madame de Stael has somewhere said — *' Diea et la loi penvent 
Benls commander en maltre a Thomme sans rayilir." 
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deprived the world of a large portion of the fruit of 
honest human toil. All man's work once done, 
whether good or had, hecomes our property, and 
may he used for our improvement or our warning. 
And yet how large a part of this great store of 
human experience has heen utterly lost to the world, 
because authority has interposed to suppress it. In 
'* the georgics of the soul," no less than in the pro- 
cesses of vegetable growth, even the fallen leaves 
and the refuse, and the rottenness of all the past 
life of the world, which cannot itself hve on in vital 
germs, may he made to contribute to the bloom and 
beauty and fruitfulness of a new spring ; and if not 
so used, will very Hkely breed pestilence and death 
to the living. No waste is more sinful than the 
waste of that sweat of the human brain and the 
human heart which has been expended in the quest 
of truth. It is simple justice due to our feUow-men, 
to use and to acknowledge, as far as we can, the 
service which they have rendered by their mental 
labours to the cause of humanity. * 

§ 15. In concluding the Third Book of this Essaj'^, 
I have accomplished what is by far the most import- 
ant part of the work I have undertaken. If the 
end I had in view has been even but imperfectly 
attained, the reader can hardly help feeling that 
the success of Christian inquiry depends much 
more upon ethical than upon merely intellectual 
conditions ; and that, as the fluids of the eye must 
be transparent and unstained, in order to clearness 

* See Appendix* 
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of bodily vision, so purity of heart is essential to 
the perception of spiritual truth as presented in the 
Christian facts. It will also be apparent that 
whilst Christ is the object of vision, He is, at the 
same time, the healer of our spiritual blindness. 
We can only see Him truly in the light which 
comes from Himself. His cross, especially, is 
needful to dispel the false conceptions and un- 
founded hopes of the human mind. It is a light 
for all ages of the world, and in that light all false- 
hood perishes and gives way to the reign of truth. 
" For God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ." * 

• 2 Cor. V. e. 
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" If any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature : old things 
are passed away ; behold, all things are become new" — 1 Cob. v. 17. 

** What things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ, 
Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for tlie excellency of 
the knowledge of Chnst Jesus my Lord : for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, 
and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of 
tJis law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, tlie righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith: that I mag know him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable unto his death, — Phil. iii. 7-11. 

*< And he said. So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and day, 
and the seed sliouhl spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For 
the earth hringeth forth fruit of herself ; first the blade, Uien the ear, 
after that the full com in the ear. But when the fruit is brought 
forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the Jiarvest is 
co»k'."— Mabk iv. 26-29. 



CHAPTEK I. 
Of Chbistian Experience in General. 

§ 1. It has been my object in the former part of 
this Essay to exhibit the process of Induction as a 
method of investigation which, under proper ethi- 
cal regulation, is well adapted to aid us in the in- 
terpretation of those historical phenomena which 
make up the Life of Christ, as recorded in the 
writings of the Evangelists. 

§ 2. I have now to observe that the gospel of 
Christ can never be fully understood whilst it is 
studied as an isolated factor, separated from the 
practical life and experience of mankind. Its 
saving truth must pass into a subjective reality, and 
appear in the renewed character of its disciples, 
before we can see its full significance. No reason- 
ing expended upon abstract principles, apart from 
their efiicacy in the moral world, will enable us to 
obtain any real insight into the way of salvation. 
The life which Christ sowed in the world was 
destined to reach its full development, not in a 
theoretic creed, but in " the fruit of the Spirit, 
which is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth." * 

* Eph. V. 9. 
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§ 3. How little, for instance, should we know of 
the meaning of the proposition that Jesus Christ 
is the Saviour of the world, if we were without the 
experience of St. Paul — taking him as exhibiting 
the typical example of Christian experience. * 
There are, in fact, two principal figures in the New 
Testament — Christ and St. Paul. The Gospels 
furnish the record of the one, and the Epistle 3 of 
St. Paul (besides their doctrinal and prophetic ele- 
ments, which lie beyond the scope of the present 
essay) give the dehneation of the other. To say, 
" Not Paul, but Jesus," with a view to the dispar- 
agement of the former, is to mistake the distinc- 
tive and complementary relations between the two, 
and is to suppose an alternative where no alterna- 
tive exists. It is as if we were to say, '* Not the 
fruit, but the tree ;" or, '* Not the light, but the sun." 
If it were not for the fruit we should know very 
little of the nature of the tree ; and without the 
atmosphere or some other object to reflect it, the 
light of the sun would be invisible. We do not 
think of Christ as a " Christian," as we do of St. 
Paul; and for the reason, that He is so much 
more. 

§ 4. Moreover, whatever prominence is given to 
the figure of St. Paul in the New Testament, he is 
but one among many typical forms in which Chris- 
tian experience is there presented to our view. It 
would be easy to dwell upon the character of Peter, 

• " Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ mi^ht show forth all longsufifering, for a pattern to them which 
Bhould believe on him to life everlasting." — 1 Tim. i 16. 
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and John, and James, and Thomas, in order to 
show that Christ's saving grace was not exhausted 
in the salvation of St. Paul, nor limited to the 
special form of manifestation which is exemplified 
in him. 

§ 6. I have already (p. 33) pointed out the fact 
that what is called experimental Christianity con- 
sists in a subjective consciousness of Christ's 
saving power, and not in the subjecting of Christ 
to new forms of objective personal revelation, nor 
in the repetition of the facts of His earthly life. 
There can now, in the latter sense of the word, be 
no experiment. We cannot now question Him, as 
the Jews did when He was among them. There 
can be no new situation of trial tending to reveal, 
by His behaviour under it, some fresh aspect of 
His character and designs. But then it must be 
strictly observed that it is only because no such 
additional facts are needed, that the possibility of 
obtaining them has ceased to exist. 

§ 6. It is on this account that Christ's salvation, 
objectively considered, is to be regarded as a finished 
work, to which nothing can be added, and from 
which nothing can be taken away. It is with the 
gospel as with the creation; both were perfect 
from the beginning, and contained, by a Divine 
anticipation, the germs of all future developments. 
Such as it is, it is God's highest revelation to the 
world, the unspeakable gift of infinite wisdom and 
love; and it needs no contribution from us to 
make it more perfect than it is. All that we have 
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to do in the way of experiment, is to take the facts 
as we find them, and try by true processes of 
thought to understand their meaning, and to use 
the principles collected from them as spiritual food 
given by God for the hunger of the soul. This is 
the teaching of our Lord's parable which relates 
how the king " sent forth his servants, saying, 
Tell them which are bidden. Behold, I have pre- 
pared my dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready: come unto the 
marriage."* 

§ 7. Obedience to the gospel is the only active 
form of Christian experiment which lies in our 
power. In calling us to undertake this experi- 
ment, God is laying upon us the highest demand 
which He has ever yet made upon human nature. 
It will, perhaps, be long before the world at large 
will be brought to yield to the Divine call as 
leading to the only solution of the mystery of 
human life. But in the mean time every one of us 
may, in his measure, try the experiment for himself, 
and see what comes of it. Many persons besides 
St. Paul have found in yielding to the influence 
of the Holy Ghost that *' the fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance : against such 
there is no law. And they that are Christ's have 
crucified the flesh with the aff*ections and lusts." f 

§ 8. It will be evident that the field of inquiry 
which is thus opened to us covers large spaces 

• Matt. xxii. 4. t Gal. v. 22-24. 
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of human history and experience, both personal 
and social, quite distinct from the life of Christ ; 
and it may be questioned whether the method 
of induction can be made available for the inter- 
pretation of so vast and complex a collection 
of human facts. The utmost that I can now 
attempt in dealing with so large a subject, is to 
trace some of the leading characteristics of Ex- 
perimental Christianity, as revealed in the life 
of individual believers and in the history of the 
Church. 






CHAPTER II. 

Of Union with Christ by Faith. 

§ 1. Christian experience, to use a common 
figure, may be regarded as the product of two fac- 
tors — the product of faith into Christ ; and as Christ 
is unchangeable, the resulting experience will be 
proportioned to the strength and activity of the 
other factor, our faith. This is the ideal form 
of conceiving the process, and this seems to 
correspond with the figurative expressions of our 
Lord: ** Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in* 
you;" and **He that eateth me shall Kve by 
me."* And St. Paul seems to set forth the process 
of Christian experience in the same maimer, but by 
different imagery, when he says : "All we behold- 
ing, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord."f This is the 
process of Christian salvation. It is a change 
taking place in us, as the result of faith in Christ. 
The whole soul — the reason, the affections, the 
conscience — ^is by faith raised into its most re- 
ceptive and healthy state through the influence 

• John vi. 58, 67. t 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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of the Spirit of God ; and this Divine awakening 
of the Christian consciousness fits the believer for 
the apprehension of Christ's grace and truth. 

§ 2. Taking our departure from this ideal con- 
ception of the nature of Christian experience, wo 
may, by deductive inference, safely draw the three 
following conclusions. 

§ 3. First, we may conclude that the ends ot 
Christianity cannot be wrought out in experience 
without our own active co-operation. To refuse to 
yield the mind to the gospel of Christ, when it is 
offered to our acceptance, is to refase the Christian 
salvation. Christ may be near to us in all the 
fulness of His saving power, and yet not profit us, 
simply because our faith is too languid to command 
the spiritual processes which are needful, on our 
part, to the inward assimilation of the facts of 11 is 
gospel. It is just as the untasted bread might say 
to the starving man who refuses to take it, '^ It I 
cannot nourish you, it is only because you will not 
eat me." However rich a soil may be, and how- 
ever well it is adapted to develop the plant, we 
have no right to expect its luxuriance to supersede 
the functions of vegetation in the plant itself. If 
we will not take the trouble to think ourselves into 
Christ (if I may use the words), how is it possible 
for us, in any spiritual sense, to Hve upon His flesh 
and blood ? This work of faith is the very condition 
upon which the experimental proof of salvation 
depends. Without faith in Christ we do not givo 
ourselves even a chance of being saved by Christ. 

26 
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There is no law of the Christian life more certain 
than this, that without faith in Christ, where the 
conditions for its exercise exist, there is no salva- 
tion. It has always heen so. We read of the 
Jews, that they could not enter into God's rest 
because of their unbelief ; and we are warned lest 
we also should * * fall after the same example of un- 
behef." We read, *^He did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief." And this 
is put still more strongly by St. Mark. *' He could 
do no mighty work. , . . And he marvelled at their 
unbelief." And, as a prelude to His works of 
mercy. He habitually demanded of those who asked 
His help, '^Believest thou that I am able to do 
this ? " 

§ 4. Faith awakens the whole mind to its utmost 
capacity of reception of the Divine grace : it is, 
therefore, the very opposite of that deadening 
credulity which drugs the reason, and blinds the 
conscience, and in all respects lowers the spiritual 
susceptibility. We may call such credulity by the 
name of faith, but it is only in the same way as 
w^e may call the devil an angel. An angel he is, 
but a depraved angel ; and credulity is a depraved 
faith which has lost its virtue, and ouly deadens 
the soul, and stands between us and God. 

§ 5. The Second Inference to be drawn from the 
ideal conception of the process of salvation is this, 
namely, that our mere mental activity, however 
devout and active it may be, cannot, if exercised 
by itself, apart from Chiist as the objective factor, 
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result in a true Christian experience. In all ex- 
perimental knowledge there must be facts as well 
as ideas. Salvation is not a merely subjective pro- 
cess; it is a subjective process carried on in the 
soul by the assimilation of material brought in 
from without. The Holy Spirit, in performing 
His work, ever takes of the things of Christ and 
shows them to us. Cut off from such supplies, the 
mind is left to its own resources ; and sooner or 
later it is sure to feel the hunger of the prodigal, 
who, when he had spent all that he brought with 
him from his father's house, found a mighty famine 
in the land, and began to be in want, and " would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat." There are certain seed-roots which, 
without being planted in any soil, wall, at the ap- 
proach of spring, in the exuberant activity of their 
inner life, try, and not unsuccessfully, to put forth 
shoots and perform all the functions of the planted 
root, depending only on the slender supplies con- 
tained in the seed itself. But there is scarcely any 
sight in nature more sad to witness than such an 
effort, because w^e know that it must end in exhaus- 
tion and failure ; for however truly the functions of 
the plant may be performed, it cannot perfect its 
frait for want of nourishment from without.* 

• The Subjective Metliod is described by Bacon in the following 
lively manner. He ia speaking of men who, " knowing little history, 
either of nature or t me, did, out of no great quantity of matter anil 
infinite agitation of wit, spin out unto us those laborious webs of 
leartiing which are extant in their books." And then he adds : " F(>r 
the wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter which is the con- 
temx)latiou cf the creatures of Goil, wurkoth according to tlie stuff, 

20^* 
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§ 6. It has indeed been said (by Cardinal 
Manning) that in certain cases " the conscience, 
subdued and held in subjection, exercises true 
virtues upon a false object, and renders to a human 
authority the submissive trust which is due only to 
the Divine voice."* It has also been said (this 
time by Miss Martineau) that, so long as there is 
faith, it does not so much matter what is believed, 
and that " aU genuine faith is — other circumstances 
being the same — of about equal value. The value 
is in the act of faith more than in the object." t 

§ 7. This seems very much like saying that 
poison will serve very well as a substitute for 
wholesome food, if only the processes of mastication 
and of assimilation are rightly performed ; or that 
there may be a true worship of a false God, or that 
a true science may be constructed out of false facts. 

and is limitod thereby ; but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh 
bis web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learn- 
ing, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of no sub- 
stance or profit, 

*' Upon t'jese intellectual-sts, which are, notwithstanding, taken for 
the most sublime and divine philosophers, HeracUtus gave a just cen- 
sure, saying, * Men sought truth in their own little worlds, and not in 
the great and common world ; ' for they disdain to spell, and so by 
degrees to read, in the volume of God's works ; and, contrariwise, by 
continual meditation and agitation of wit, do urge, and, as it were, in- 
vocate their own spirits to divine, and give oracles unto them, whereby 
they are derervedly deluded." — " Advancement of Learning," book i. 
p. 60. 

• " England and Christendom." p. 99. 

f " Eastern Life,'* vol. iii. p. 289 Mr. Lecky says : " We look in 
vain for that beautiful character of the past, so distrustful of self, so 
trustful of others, so rich in self-denial and modesty, so simple, so 
earnest, so devout, which even when, Ixion like, it bestowed its affec- 
tions on a cloud, made its very illusions the source of some of the 
purest virtues of our nature."— Lecky's " Morals," vol. i. p. 149. 
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§ 8. In real life, however, there can be no doubt 
that men of honest hearts do actually find some 
spiritual nourishment in the most unpromising 
systems of belief. We have already seen (pp. 302 
and 357) that even illusion, if rightly used, has its 
disciplinary use in our mental growth. And then, 
it must be granted, that sincerity is a real virtue of 
the highest kind, even though, whilst giving con- 
sistency to character, it may fail to bring character 
into conformity with the objective truth of the 
])ivine order. Integrity of motive has very much 
to do with the worth of the agent, although it does 
not guarantee the Tightness of the action. And, 
finally, we may safely conclude that men who have 
exhibited great virtues under unfavourable external 
conditions, would be best prepared to profit by a 
more perfect system of Divine revelation. This 
agrees with the saying of our Lord, **He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much." If a man acts according to the light he has, 
he will not be condemned for errors which he had 
no means of correcting. Pious heathen and the 
Old Testament saints are not to be judged by a 
Christian standard. 

§ 9. But we are here dealing with a very definite 
class of persons and conditions. It is not a question 
of personal worth, but of Christian experience. 
We are Christian men, hving under the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and what is insisted on is 
this — that we cannot, even by the most energetic 
activity of our own minds, get a true Christian 
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experience without having before ns the real Chris- 
tian facts ; any more than we can get a true know- 
ledge of the material worid out of false facts or no 
facts at all. Sir Isaac Newton's first elaborate 
calculations upon the theory of the world took as 
much mental labour as those which afterwards 
turned out successful ; but having been unknow- 
ingly founded upon a false measurement of the 
degree of longitude, they did not agree with the 
facts of nature, and so he laid them aside as untrue. 
The first were as great a proof of genius as the 
other ; but in the view of an experimental know- 
ledge of physical reality, the diflference was nothing 
less than the difference between truth and false- 
hood. 

§ 10. The fact is, the process of Christian ex- 
perience (like that of a Christian science) is not 
less subject to fixed laws than are the processes of 
digestion and growth ; and the fimdamental 
principle, as it has been laid down, leads to the 
conclusion that faith cannot perform its function 
alone, in the absence of Christ as the true bread 
which came down from heaven. No amount of 
mental agitation, no logical process of thought, no 
passionate endeavour to get saved by the naked 
I)Ower of willing to be saved, no attempt to take 
ourselves up in our own arms and lift ourselves over 
the line of our separation from God, no inward 
confidence of being right, no passionate abandon- 
ment of self-sacrifice, no determinate shutting of 
the eyes and calmly waiting the issue— in a word, 
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no merely subjective process of any kind whatever 
is sufficient to make us Christians. It is Christ 
alone that is the proper object of our faith ; and it 
is by looking off from self and all besides, and look- 
ing unto Jesus, that the experience of salvation is 
to be carried forward in our lives. No substitute 
can supply His place. Any attempt to grow up 
into Christian manhood without Him must result in 
a steriUty and disappointment as lamentable as 
that which the prophet Isaiah attributes to the 
earnest endeavours of the Jews to find in idols a 
substitute for the true God. ** He feedeth on 
ashes : a deceived heart hath turned him aside, 
that he cannot deHver his soul, nor say, Is there 
not a he in my right hand ?"* 

§ 11. The Third Inference to be drawn from the 
ideal conception of the process of salvation, is the 
critical nature of the epoch at which our union with 
Christ begins. However obscure this beginning 
may be in actual experience, baffling all our 
endeavours to give it a fixed date, or to assign its 
immediate cause ; yet, in a logical point of view, 
we are obliged to conceive of a period of time at 
which the two factors are brought together — that 
is to say, a period at which our faith first embraces 
the Saviour, and begins to appropriate His saving 
grace. It is the birthday of the soul into eternal 
life, and the beginning of a new destiny ; and, from 
the very nature of the case, the inception of so 
great a future must be regarded wdth special 

• Isa. xliv. 20. 
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interest. This is implied in our Lord's words : *' I 
say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nina just persons which need no repent- 
ance." The conscious acceptance by faith of the 
principle that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the 
world, involves in it the initial adjustment of our 
entire spiritual relationship — intellectual as well as 
experimental — to the covenant of grace. And if we 
look at the meaning of things, rather than at the 
meaning of words, we shall find in Scripture a con- 
stant reference to the period of our conversion to 
Christ as, in the literal sense of the word, the very 
crisis {tcpiGii) of our spiritual condition in the sight 
of God. The Divine forgiveness not only covers 
the sinful past, but it sets us right with the whole 
universe of things. This is God's doing, and it is 
described in the writings of St. Paul by the cele- 
brated phrase, Justification by Faith.* 

§ 12. For by justification, St. Paul evidently 

• " The doctrine of justification by faitii," Ba.ys Mr. Wilson ("Essays 
nml Beviews," p. 160), "is not met with in the apostolic writings, 
except those of St. Paul." But it should be remembered that tlie tliingj 
itself is met with everywhere in the Scripture, even though the phrase 
is not. The initiation of the state of grace is a fact of human experi- 
ence, by whatever name it is called. In the Bible it is exhibited under 
various figures, such as tlie adoption of a child, tlie reception of the 
])rodigal son, the sowing of seed, the grafting of a branch, the planting 
of a root, the bestowment of citizenship; and notably it is held forth 
in tlie sacrament of baptism. These are, all, so many partial repre- 
geatations and different aspects of that adjustment of the conditions of 
Rpiritual life which takes place when we are brought by faith into 
union with Christ, If St, Paul's doctrine of justification by faith has 
a special significance, it is not because it applies to a diifprent process, 
but because he views the matter in its relation to the Divine law of 
human nature, the penalties of which we have incurred by sin. 
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does not mean the vindication of our past life, as if 
we were falsely accused by our own conscience or 
by the Divine law, when we are charged with 
having " all sinned and conie short of the glory of 
God." At first sight the word justification may 
seem to bear this meaning. But it is not (I would 
repeat) the meaning of the word, but the meaning 
of the thing, that concerns us; and St. Paul's 
doctrine of justification proceeds upon the very 
opposite view of the case. It regards our past life 
as altogether false and sinful ; and so far from put- 
ting forward even the shadow of a plea of justifica- 
tion in this sense, he insists upon the universality 
of human sin, so *^ that every mouth may be 
stopped, and all the world may become guilty be- 
fore God."* Moreover, it is impossible to conceive 
that when God justifies the ungodly, He confounds 
moral distinctions, and calls evil good and darkness 
light. The past is past, and can never be undone. 
What we really gain in justification is a total 
readjustment of our spiritual condition, by being 
broken off from that unchanging past, and treated 
as forgiven children by our heavenly Father. The 
penalties of sin are aiTested. We are admitted 
into a new state — a state of grace and acceptance > 
and then, as soon as we have passed in, the gate 
is shut behind us, and the retributive consequences 
of past transgressions are barred out. This is the 
blessedness of those whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered — the blessedness of the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.f 

* Kom. iii. 10. | Ibid. iv. 7, 8, 
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§ 13. Nor by justification does St. Paul mean 
the final adjudication of character amidst the 
eternal light of the Day of Judgment. So far is 
this from his meaning, that he commonly speaks of 
it as an event which, in principle, takes effect at 
the beginning and not at the end — or, perhaps, as 
really at the beginning as at the end — of the Chris- 
tian course, and as the fundamental condition of all 
true Christian life. The working out of our salva- 
tion cannot, in his view, even begin, till we are for- 
given and released from the sins that are past. It 
is by faith in Christ we obtain this freedom ; and it 
then becomes possible for us, as it was with the 
pardoned prodigal, to begin Hfe over again under 
new conditions of spiritual experience. From the 
moment we enter into this state of grace, our con- 
dition is one of perfect moral adjustment to the 
universe ; and although we may have made no 
single step in the actual attainment of goodness 
beyond the throwing of ourselves upon the Saviour, 
we are accounted righteous by Him "who justifieth 
the ungodly." Having obtained a standing-place 
on the eternal foundation, henceforth the great care 
of our life is to be directed to the work we build upon 
it. And therefore justification is to be regarded 
as not so much an end, but a means to an end, an 
investiture of filial privilege for higher service. 

§ 14. In our Lord's parable, for example, the 
Publican is represented as going down to his house 
''justified " rather than the Pharisee. But (1) this 
certainly does not mean that the Publican was not 
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the sinner he called himself, or that his confession 
was the result of a morbid state of conscience. (2) 
Nor that this justification was the final judgment 
pronounced by God upon his character, as a com- 
pleted thing. (3) But it means that his prayer for 
mercy was answered, that he was pardoned and 
accepted by God, and that henceforth he might be 
looked upon as a man who, notwithstanding all his 
past sinfulness and his present imperfection, was 
in a truer sense a righteous man, fundamentally, 
in the sight of God, and more capable, under the 
treatment of Divine mercy, of growing into mature 
goodness, than was the Pharisee, with all his 
religious zeal and self-complacency. 

§ 15. And in His treatment of the woman taken 
in adultery, as contrasted with that which He 
showed towards the Pharisees who accused her, we 
find Him saying, " Neither do I condemn thee, go 
and sin no more; " not as implying that she had 
not been guilty of the crime, but as detecting in 
her a style of character which had in it an element 
of latent goodness, such as was altogether wanting 
in those who, in their affected virtue, had dragged 
her into His presence. 

§ 16. In our intellectual relations to Divine truth, 
the thinker may come to a pause, arrested by per- 
plexity and doubt, and may set himself to find out, 
once for all, where he is and w^hat are his true 
bearings; so that, freeing himself from all past 
mistakes, he may afterwards work onwards, as from 
a certain fixed point, without fear of losing his way. 
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This seems to have been the design of Kant, iu one 
of the earliest of his Essays, bearing the title of 
" Was heisst : sich im Denken orientiren ? " * And 
Coleridge speaks of the need we have of self-cor- 
rection : ** Because if we wander but in a single 
instance from our path, we cannot reach our goal, 
except by retracing our steps to the point of diver- 
gence, and thence beginning our progress anew; 
just as a ship beating off and on an unknown coast 
often takes, in nautical phrase, * a new depar- 
ture.' " t 

§ 17. These illustrations, taken from our intel- 
lectual life, may serve to convey some idea of 
justification as a rectification of our spiritual con- 
dition. When God calls us by His grace into the 
fellowship of Christ, He pardons all our past 
iniquities and seems to say to us : " Now begin all 
over again, and let bygones be bygones. Trust 
yourself wholly to my grace given you in Christ. 
Take up your cross and follow Him. Follow Him 
wisely, guided by the Spirit which I have given 
you, and you shall find yourselves gradually coming 
into a fuller, holier, and more blessed life than you 
have ever known before." I 

• Kaut*8 Werke, Ereter Band, s. 119. 

t •* Eucy. Metrop. Prelimin. Treat." voL i. p. 2. 

I " Men have wearied themselves in the dark, having been amuRed 
with false fires ; and instead of going home have wandered all night 
in untrodden ways, but have n^t found out their soul's desire. But, 
therefore, since we are so miserable, and are in error, and have wandered 
very far, we must do as wandering travellers used to do, go back ju:it 
to that place from whence we wandered, and begin upon a new account. 
L^t UR go to the truth itself, to Christ; and He will tell us an easy way 
of ending all our quarrels, for we sliall find Chriotiauity to be the easi Jat 
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§ 18. Union with Christ by faith, makes so great 
a difference in our character and condition, that 
St. Paul says : " If any man be in Christ, he *is a 
new creature : old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new.'' * The element of 
faith, even in its most incipient and undeveloped 
form, and when found in company with the most 
serious defects of character, constitutes a spiritual 
receptivity by which it is possible (so to speak) to 
assimilate that perfect righteousness which once for 
all has been wrought out for us in Christ's human 
life. When, by faith, wo are rooted into Christ, 
therefore, the fundamental conditions of this process 
are adjusted ; and that righteousness, to which it 
is predestined that we should be conformed, may 
in principle be reckoned as if it were already ours. 
If we do not feel equally confident in the application 
of the principle to individual persons, it is not 
because the principle itself is uncertain, but for 
two other reasons. First, because in this world 
of trial we have the mysterious power of sinning 
against the very gospel of the grace of God ; and. 
Secondly, because we are not able to decide for 
certain upon the integrity of the experimental 
evidence in any particular case, as to whether the 
faith is a genuine faith or a counterfeit, and 
whether the Christ believed in is the very Christ 
of God, or an idol of our own minds. But justifica- 

and the hardest thing in the world : it is like a secret in arithmetic, 
infinitely hard till it be found out by a right operation, and then so 
plain, we wonder we did not understand it earlier." — Bp. Jer. Taylor's 
" Via InteUigentiae/' • 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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tion is God's work, not ours : and so we read of 
Abraham, that " he believed in the Lord, and he 
counted it to him for righteousness." * 

§ 19. In now looking at the relation which faith 
in Christ bears to the whole process of salvation, 
it is easy to see that, over and above the readjust- 
ment of our condition, there is also the presence of 
an element which forms the germ of a new spiritual 
life. The great end of salvation is the attainment of 
perfect conformity to the image of Christ. When 
faith truly embraces Jesus Christ, all the conditions 
needful for this purpose are present. In the person 
of Christ there is the realised idea of a true hu- 
manity, or what in Scripture is called a perfect 
righteousness. Faith, in embracing Christ, becomes 
possessed entirely of this ideal, not bit by bit, but 
as a whole, just as the whole mother enters into a 
child's love. So that the act of faith, by which we 
receive Christ, not only marks the crisis of justifi- 
cation, but is also the actual beginning of our 
sanctification. And then all true faith in Christ is 
ultimately to be converted into reality, and cease to 
be mere faith, by becoming conscious experience. 
The ideal of humanity, or ** the righteousness of 
the law," is to be "fulfilled in us." "When he 
shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see 
him as he is." * 

* Gen. XV. 6. If the true historical perspective is observed, tliis event 
will be seen to stand in the foreground of the life of Abraham, as re- 
corded in the book of Genesis. Abraham was in this case justified 
when he beheved in the Lord. It was at a much later period that 
another event took place, and to this St. James appeals when he asks, 
** Was not Abraham our father justified by works when he had offered 
up Isaac Ills son upon the altar ?" f 1 John iii. 2. 
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§ 20. These remarks will perhaps enable ns to 
understand in what sense faith is said to be imputed 
to us for righteousness. There is no fiction in the 
case. Imputation does not mean that faith is 
regarded by God as a substitute for righteousness, 
in the case of Christian holiness ; as if -where there 
is faith, righteousness might be dispensed with.* 
Its meaning is altogether different. The very end 
of faith is the actual attainment of righteousness ; 
and the gospel has for its special glory that it is 
" the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth." t And so absolutely certain is this prin- 
ciple, that where faith in Christ comes into practical 
and persistent operation, the whole future of the 
process of salvation may be anticipated and pre- 
dicted ; and, in this way, the righteousness of 
Christ, to which we are to be entirely conformed, 
may be attributed to the initial act of faith in Him. 
The sapling, on being planted in its proper soil, is 
really an oak, though it is only just beginning to be 
an oak ; an oak, though the next winter's frost may 
kill it ; an oak in a sense in which a staff of dead 
wood, stuck in the ground beside it as a support, is 
not an oak. And the toothless, beardless infant, 
though only just beginning to be a man, has in it, 
undeveloped, all the innate tendencies and capaci- 
ties of perfect human nature. *' Thine eyes did see 
my substance, yet being imperfect ; and in thy book 
all my members were written, which in continuance 
were fashioned, when as yet there were none of 
them.'' J 

• See Appendix. t Kom. i. 16. J Psa. cxxxix. 16. 
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§ 21. In the First Epistle of St. John, this ideal 
and perfect conception of the Christian state is 
presented under quite a different set of expressions. 
The apostle speaks of believers as being in such a 
state of purity as that which, in the long run, the 
princip''es they hold tend infalhbly to make them ; 
although in actual experience and attainment they 
fall far short of the description.* Processes are 
already commenced which are to issue in a perfect 
conformity to Christ ; and that issue seems actually 
present to his mind. He has this ideal before him 
when he says : ** We know that whosoever is born 
of God sinneth not ; but he that is begotten of God 
keepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth him 
not.'' And again, '* Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him : 
and he cannot sin, because he is born of God." 
But then in view of the actual imperfection of 
believers, he says, in the same epistle, " If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us." 

* It will be remembered that we are looking at the process in its 
ideal or logical, and not in its historical aspect. It is therefore needful 
to distinguish between the certainty of tendency and the certainty of 
eventuation. This distinction is thus clearly stated by Mr. Mill : — 
*^ The science of Etliology may be called the exact science of human 
nature; for its trutlis are not, Uke the empirical laws which depend 
upon them, approximate generalisations, but real laws. It is, however 
(as in all cases of complex phenomena), necessary to the exactness of 
the propositions that they should be hypothetical only, and affirm 
tendencies, not facts. They must not assert that something will always 
or certainly happen, but only that such and such will be the effect of a 
given cause, so far as it operates un counteracted. It is a scientific pro- 
position that cowardice tends to make men cruel, not that it always 
makes them so ; that interest on one side of a question tends to bias 



CHAPTER III, 

Of the Obsctjbe Beginnings of the Christian 

Life. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter I have attempted 
to unfold the ideal conception of the necessary 
conditions of the constitution and growth of the 
Christian Life, The method I have adopted in 
doing BO has been the method of deductive reason- 
ing and appeal to Scripture statements. If the 
Method of Induction is available for the further 
elucidation of the subject, it would be necessary 
for us to begin at the other end, and look at the 
facts of Christian experience as they reveal them- 
selves in the lives of individual believers, and 
especially as they have taken place in our own 
consciousness. This does not form the principal 

the jadgment, not that it invariably does so. These propositions being 
assertive only of tendencies, are not the less universally true, becanse 
the tendencies may be interrupted." — Mill's " Logic," vol. ii. p. 628. 

So it is a law in the kingdom of God that '* tlie blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin," even though, in point of fact, men trample it 
imder their feet, and never feel its cleansing power. And, again, it is 
an eternal changeless truth, that *' the goodness of God leads men to 
repentance," even though, in fact, men may despise that goodness, and 
refuse to repent. And it is an inunutable truth, that he that believeth 
shall be saved, although, in fact, men may make shipwreck of faith, 
and so fail of the grace of God. ** If we believe not, yet he abidetli 
faithful: he cannot deny himself.*' 

27 
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design of the present Essay, nor have I space for 
its fall discussion; yet I will now devote a few 
paragraphs to its consideration. 

§ 2. The Christian life actually begins when 
(to use St. Paul's expression) Christ is formed 
within us. Now the problem is to account for 
this fact as a matter of actual experience, not by 
an appeal to Scripture (as in the foregoing chapter), 
but by an investigation of the facts themselves, 
with a view to collect from them the principles or 
laws which determine their peculiar character. 

§ 3. It appears a self-evident proposition, that 
all true Christian experience can only take place 
where there is faith in Christ. But faith in Christ 
does not grow up of itself. It must be generated 
by an efficient cause. But inductive science de- 
cUnes to deal with efficient causes of any kind, 
as lying beyond the range of mere intellectual re- 
search.* We are taught by faith that all beginnings 
must ultimately be traced back to God. It is only 
after the Divine has entered into time, and taken 
historical form in ^particulars (to use the technical 

• <* I envy the man who has ever been able to form the fjedntest 
notion how a cause gives rise to an effeet. Take the simplest case 
imaginable: suppose a ball in motion to impinge npon a ball at 
rest. I know very well, as a matter of fact, that the ball in motion 
will communicate some of its motion to the ball at rest, and tliat the 
motion of the two balls after collision is precisely correlated with the 
masses of both balls and the amount of motion of the first : but how 
does this come about ? In what manner can we conceive that the 
vi$ viva of the first ball passes into the second ? ... In ultimate 
analysis everything is incomprehensible, and the whole object of 
science is simply to reduce the fundamental incomprehensibilities to 
the smallest possible number." — Professor Huxley, Continental 
Review, Nov. 1871, p. 466. 
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expression), that it becomes subject to inductive 
investigation. The agency of God is not arrested 
at the frontier of history. He is not only the 
First Cause, He is also the All-pervading Cause. 
God enters into all the events of time. He is ever 
working in us. This view of causation brings God 
very near to us, instead of putting Him back (as 
science is supposed to do) to a vast prehistoric 
distance,. as the mere beginning or first link in the 
ever-lengthening chain of physical and spiritual 
sequences. We are met at every point, in both 
orders, by the ever present help of God ; by His 
infallible help, I would say. But in saying so, it 
is with the single qualification that the effectual 
help of God can be found available only in accord- 
ance with a definite system of administration, or 
fixed covenant, into which we are invited to enter 
as conscious and willing parties. Within the 
limits of His own unchangeable ordinances, both 
of nature and of grace, He never fails to keep faith 
with those who have learnt to know and trust 
Him.* The principle of physical causation, which 
is everywhere at work in the material world, is the 
symbol of His mysterious presence, t 

§ 4. When we touch this mystery, intellectual 
research terminates. *' I beheld," says the wise 

* Jer. xxi. 86 ; xzxiii. 25. 

f '' So far is it from beiug true,** says Bacon, " that the ezplaDation 
of phenomena by natural canses leads us away from God and His 
Providenoe, that those philosophers who have passed their livos in 
discovering such causes, can find nothing that affords a final explan> 
ation without liaving recourse to God and His Providence." — "De 

Aug. Sd." iii. 4. 

27* 
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man, ** all the work of God, that a man cannot 
find out the work that is done under the sun: 
hecause though a man labour to seek it out, yet he 
shall not find it ; yea farther ; though a wise 
man think to know it, yet shall he not be able 
to find it." And, again, "As thou knowest not 
what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the 
bones do grow in the womb of her that is with 
child : even so thou knowest not the works of God 
who maketh aU/' It is just the same in the 
process of salvation. Our Lord has expressly said, 
" Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
bom again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
teU whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit." If the 
question is again asked, How does the history of 
Christian experience really begin ? the answer is : 
It begins by a Divine act, at a point which Kes 
boyond more intellectual research. No man be- 
comes a ^villing, conscious disciple of Jesus Christ, 
apart from a mysterious operation of the Holy 
Spirit, which no scientific observation or analysis 
can account for. 

§ 6. But it requires to be stated with equal firm- 
ness, that personal discipleship to Christ has a 
temporal history, and that this temporal history is 
open to scientific inquiry. There is reason to 
beUeve that latent tendencies are at work towards 
our salvation, long before our consciousness awakes 
to the fact, and before we are capable of co-ope- 
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rating in the movement by direct and conscious 
endeavour. We seem to come into possession of 
much of our experience by a law of inheritance, as 
if it had ahready been prepared for our use out of 
elements of a more rudimentary nature. This does 
not supersede the necessity of personal regeneration 
— the necessity of obtaining for ourselves, inde- 
pendently of ancestral advantages, a personal and 
individual union with Christ. In regeneration we 
are in immediate contact with the Holy Ghost, and 
are receiving life from God Himself. But this 
Divine operation does not preclude those foregoing 
processes, which have been taking place by 
secondary agencies, upon the lower plane of tem- 
poral history. There is, on that lower planCj a law of 
inherited tendencies and of transmitted cumulative 
experiences, which comes into play, and prepares 
the individual man for the special experiences of 
his individual life. The slow awakening of personal 
consciousness j&nds us already in possession of a 
vast fund of experience, which may be to us of ^ 
great or of small value, as we are skilful enough 
to turn it to account. Consciousness is not the 
measure and hmit of the reality of our spiritual, any 
more than of our physical life. We are more than 
we know that we are. All our science is imperfect. 
We need to be intei'preted to ourselves. The facts 
of our own experience are but ill understood by us 
at the time of their occurrence, and we know but 
little of the extent to which the spiritual past is 
living on and reproducing itself in us. 
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§ 6. This is no abstruse statement, but is a simple 
matter of historical fact, often verified in the life of 
Christian families. In our childhood, before we 
were capable of conscious reflection, the gospel 
story, as told by a mother's love, was already 
beginning to take effect upon us. The facts of our 
Lord's life and death had awakened some kind of 
feeling and thought in our minds. We did not try 
to open our hearts to any special style of emotion, 
dictated to us by others; but we felt, notwith- 
standing. The story of the Cross was doing some 
part of its saving work, even though we never 
thoTight of giving it a theological interpretation. 
Besides this, we were baptized into Christ; we 
were called by His name ; and were grafted into 
His body. We were taught to use His words in 
prayer to our Father in heaven. We professed our 
faith in the Articles of the Creed long before we 
attached any definite meaning to the words we 
employed ; aiid yet those words had in them a 
strange power to affect our minds, and to produce 
pious emotions. We were also placed under the in- . 
fluence of domestic religious uses, of the ordinances 
of the Church, and of the literature of Christian 
biography, devotion, and poetry. Perhaps we may 
either have thought it sinful to ask the meaning of 
the services in which we were taught to join, as if 
they were too sacred for inquiry ; or we may have 
regarded them as so natural, and in the settled 
order of things, that we did not think of them as 
matters that needed to be inquired into, any more 



/ 
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than we did of sleep, or sunshine, or vision, or the 
outbreaking of spring, when it came. It is amidst 
such experiences that the beginnings of salvation 
have commonly been concealed ; and under the 
cover of such early recollections, the Divine Author 
of the new life has begun to " create us anew in 
Christ Jesus.'* 

§ 7. We here seem to have gone back to the 
furthest point in our past consciousness, only to 
find ourselves in the dim twilight of early morning ; 
and behind that, there is nothing but the dark night. 
During the time in which we were passing through 
this first experience, we could feel, but we could not 
analyse our feelings. The unconscious experience 
was there, but we never thought of detaining it for 
interpretation. Now, at tliis distance of time, we 
can but partially recall the facts as they took place. 
We remember how we felt the influence of what we 
then thought to be the unseen world, but of what 
we now begin to suspect to have been the influence 
of the strange forms and supernatural creations of 
our own minds ; taking them for realities, and 
trembling in their presence. Similar creations of 
other minds had a Uke effect upon us. The stories 
of the Arabian Nights appeared to us more interest- 
ing than the realities of life. We can also remember, 
perhaps, how easy we found it to be passionately 
devout, or ascetic, or conscientious, quite apart from 
any peculiarly Christian motives. The prayers of a 
cliild may be the real outcry of a human soul ; the 
wish to go to heaven may be vivid and influential ; 
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the thought of death may be cherished mth a 
strange fascination, though nothing is known of the 
foi^giveness of sins through the blood of Christ. 
And, at that period of life, everything may have for 
US a touch of poetry — flowers, leaves, sprouting 
seeds, birds, thunder, the moon, dark nights, even 
words, seem like hving things : our own first at- 
tempts in writing, drawing, painting, may have a 
strange interest, of which we can give no scientific 
account. And all this reveals the existence of 
innate susceptibilities, upon which the process of 
salvation was to take effect. This is not peculiar to 
Christian childhood ; it belongs to human child- 
hood all the world over, and under every form of 
religious training. Wlien these feelings are brought 
under Christian treatment, they are not destroyed, 
but are transfigured and glorified. 

§ 8. Another fact in the historical progress of 
personal salvation is the relation in which we found 
ourselves to that living Christianity which is em- 
bodied in persons and in the Church. The means 
of grace are of Divine appointment, and are fitted 
for the practical use of believers, and for the ad- 
vancement of the salvation of the world. The word 
preached may, indeed, not profit us, not being mixed 
with faith. " For what if some did not beheve ? 
shall their unbelief make the faith of God with- 
out effect ? *' God's ordinances, objectively con- • 
bidered, remain the same, amidst all our varying 
apprehensions of their value. It is God's design, 
not our perception of His design, that measures 

* Bom. iii. 8. 
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their true use ; and no experience of ours can 
exhaust the Divine fulness which is treasured up 
in His word and sacraments. It is on this account 
that we shrink from pronouncing upon final causes 
in relation to the institutions of God. The Divine 
purposes may not he fully exhausted even when we 
have heen most benefited by the ordinances of the 
Church. If we only knew* how to use the means 
of grace more truly in conformity with God's 
design, and less subject to human precedent and 
ecclesiastical interpretation, we should ever find 
them to be to us a tree of life, bringing forth 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielding its fruit every 
month. 

§ 9. But, distinct from all other experiences, and 
the only satisfactory issue of them aU, is that birth- 
day of the soul when the obscure beginnings of 
salvation emerge in clear, conscious, personal con- 
version of the soul to Christ. It is then that we 
begin to feel, for the fii'st time, a true sense of our 
individuality, and of our relationship to God, and 
then all the outward fonns of truth become trans- 
formed into living realities. The conscience then 
feels what sin really is as a spiritual evil. We 
then stand appalled amidst a new solitude. We 
are speechless and self-condemned before God. 
With the sense of sin, there strangely comes a deep 
and awful consciousness of spiritual personality. 
'• We become as gods, knowing good and evil.'* 
The acceptance of personal blame puts an end, in 
us, to a mere instinctive and corporate life. We 
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find a new standing before God, and, with it, a new 
moral consciousness. It is at this point that faith 
in Christ, as the Son of God and the Saviour of 
the world, consciously becomes to us the very crisis 
of our destiny. It may or may not be a sudden 
discovery, but it is the commencement of a new 
life and new hope. Christ becomes our prophet, 
priest, and king. Our painful solitude ends the 
moment we feel the attraction of His words, 
" Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." We feel willing, 
at that moment, to give up all that was true and 
good to us before — all our self- wisdom and self- 
righteousness — and to begin all over again from the 
bare resources which we find in Him. Such was 
the experience of St. Paul. ** But what things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord : for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may 
win Christ, and be found in him, not having mine 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith : that I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, being made conform- 
able unto his death ; if by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead." * 



§ 10. It is at this point that the order of experi- 

"-^ Pliil. ui. 7-11. 
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ence is found to correspond with, the doctrinal or 
ideal order of the process of salvation ; and that 
the adjustment of relationship between the two 
factors takes effect, which has already been spoken 
of as the crisis of justification.- In actual experi- 
ence, this is the time of the soul's joyful espousals 
to Him, who is now seen to be ** the chief among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely." It is the 
bringing back of the lost sheep upon the Shepherd's 
shoulder. It is the ecstatic discovery of the Pearl 
of Great Price, for the possession of which the 
merchantman goes and sells all that he has. It is 
the entrance into that rest which remaineth for 
the people of God. " Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ : 
by whom also we have access by faith into this 
grace wherein wa stand, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God." * 

§ 11. The experience which thus so blessedly 
issues in a state of grace and conscious acceptance 
with God, is evidently the result of a double process, 
the lines of which are parallel to each other. The 
one is internal and Divine, moving along a path 
whoUy hidden from our intellectual view ; whilst 
the other is external, taking effect through an 
agency of secondary causes divinely appointed, but 
obviously destitute, in themselves, of any efficient 
power. This is very much like the theory of 
causation in physical inquiry, which, since the time 
of Hume, has been growing in acceptance. The 

• Bom. V. 1, a. 
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two lines of movement may be exhibited in parallel 
columns, in words taken from the Epistle to the 
Romans : — 

'* And we know that all things " Whosoever shall call upon the 

work together for good to them name of the Lord shall he daved. 

that love God, to them who are the How then shall they call on him 

called according to his purpose, in whom they have not heheved ? 

For whom he did foreknow, he also and how shall they helieve in him 

did predestinate to he conformed to of whom they have not heard ? and 

theimage of his Son, that he might how shall they hear without a 

be the firstborn among many preacher? And how shall they 

brethren. Moreover whom he did preach, except they be sent ? ... So 

predestinate, them he also called : then faith cometh by hearing, and 

and whom he called, them he also hearing by the word of God.'* — 

justified: and whom he justified. Bom. z. 18-17. 
tliem he also glorified."— Rom. viii. 
28-80. 

§ 12. The Inductive treatment of facts is possible 
only in cases where, not eflfects alone, but causes 
as well as effects, are presented to the mind. This 
may be regarded as an essential condition of success. 
And hence it follows that it is upon the external 
line of the means of grace (as exhibited in the 
second of the above quoted passages), where the 
regular order of antecedent and sequence is cap- 
able of being traced, that we may hope to succeed, 
by the method of induction, in ascertaining the 
principles or laws of the Spirit's operation in the 
conversion of the soul to Ghrist. If the relations 
between the successive hnks in this golden Chain 
of Salvation could be more exactly determined, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the means of grace 
might be made much more profitable than they 
have proved under the empirical, and often per- 
functory and formal manner in which they have 
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been employed. It would then be scarcely possible 
for men to mistake a gaudy ritual, exhibited to the 
eye, for the Divine method by which we are to be 
led to faith. 

§ 13. In this, as in all other departments of life, 
the order of systematic thought differs from the 
order of actual occurrence, just as the science of 
any process differs from its history. It would even 
appear as if personal salvation might be carried on 
interchangeably by two different methods. The 
first is the doctrinal method, in which the know- 
ledge of Christ is gained by dogmatic teaching, 
beginning with the acquisition of principles, and 
proceeding to the apphcation of those principles 
in practical Christian life ; very much as we learn 
to use a dead language by first learning the rules of 
its grammar, and then working consciously and 
laboriously under their guidance. The second 
method is the historical, with its obscure begin- 
nings, its empirical advances, and its unconscious 
conformity to principles; just as children learn 
their mother- tongue. Accordingly, the unscientific 
experience of salvation differs greatly from the 
scientific. Both have their place and value ; they 
are mutually helpful* and corrective, and must, 
ultimately, harmonise with each other. 

§ 14. The actual history of conversion reveals 
the interesting fact, that the obscure preparations 
for salvation have often been found under condi- 
tions of life altogether different from those which 
have now been stated. From all the ends of the 
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earth, from every variety of previous training, men 
have looked to Christ, and heen saved. K onr 
Lord has said, " No man can come to me, except 
the Father which hath sent me draw him ; " He 
has also said, "All that the Father giveth me 
shall come to me ; and him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out." * He demands no fitness 
or preparation, but the feehng of need and the 
venture of faith. The salvation of the gospel is a 
common salvation, and it addresses itself to our 
common humanity everywhere, and in all times. 
All over the world there is, everywhere, a vast 
manifold human nature, with all its mysterious 
wealth of thought, and imagination, and conscience, 
which has^ no need to seek the Saviour by long 
circuitous routes, trodden by historic races. " The 
Lord will famish all the gods of the earth ; and 
men shall worship him, every one from his place, 
even all the isles of the heathen."! The Eoman 
centurion, Comehus, was thus addressed by Peter : 
" Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons : but in every nation he that feareth him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. "J 
The invitation is, " Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all ye ends of the earth." -^d this Divine invita- 
tion is identical with the Divine method. "The 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
wise. Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
into heaven ? (that is, to bring Christ down 
from above : ) or, Who shall descend into the 

* John yL 44. f ^eph. ii. II. | Acts x. 84« 85. 
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deep ? (that is, to bring up Christ again from 
the dead.) But what saith it? The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart : 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach ; that 
if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. • . For there is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek : for the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon Him. For whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved,"* 

• Rom. X. e-18. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Types of Christian Character. 

§ 1 . In the last chapter I attempted to give some 
account of the maimer in which the fundamental 
principle, that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and 
the Saviour of the world, begins to become a matter 
of subjective realisation and of personal experience. 
We saw that this result is brought about by a 
supernatural agency working obscurely through 
manifold secondary causes, which may be investi- 
gated by the method of Induction, at least within 
certain Hmits. 

§ 2. I will now go on to remark that, as a true 
Christian experience begins with faith in Christ, so 
the whole of the subsequent development depends 
upon an undeviating fidelity to Christ. St. Paul 
teaches us that we are saved if we hold fast 
the beginning of our confidence firm unto the end. 
He also says, *^ As ye have received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so walk ye in him, rooted and built up 
in him, and stablished in the faith, as ye have 
been taught." And our Lord HimseK has said, 
'^ He that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit : for without me ye can 
do nothing." 
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§ 3, But the Christian character does not unfold 
under one uniform type. From the fundamental 
principle of faith in Christ, as from a common root, 
there spring various forms of excellency. It is 
needful, for the purposes of this Essay, briefly to 
indicate some of the most marked of these varieties, 
and to speak of the peculiar terms in which they 
are commonly described, and the limitations under 
which they exist. They will be spoken of as 
" Types " of Christian character ; that word being 
used to signify those prominent features which dis- 
tinguish one class from another of those who have a 
common ground of discipleship. All the elements 
of a true character may be present, but the type to 
which the character belongs is determined by the 
one quahty which eminently predominates over the 
rest. 

Section 1. — Piety. 

§ 4. The first Type of Christian excellency is 
that which consists in the exercise of the devout 
affections, and to which the term Piety is here 
appHed. It is in this form that the earliest mani- 
festation of the new life commonly presents itself. 
In the Scripture it is called our " first love." The 
beautiful description given of it by the prophet wiU 
readily occur to the memory. " I remember thee, 
the kindness of thyyouth,the love of thine espousals, 
when thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in a 
land that was ngt sown. Israel was hoUness unto 
the Lord, and the first-fruits of his increase."* In 

*Jer. ii. 2, 8. 
28 
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this early stage of spiritual growth there is a great 
simplicity of experience. The diflferent faculties of 
the new nature have as yet no separate activity. 
The whole function of the spiritual life, which at a 
later period, and in a more complex condition of 
Christian development, becomes differentiated into 
special forms, is, for the present, thrown upon the 
warm spontaneous instincts of the renewed heart. 
Love performs the office of conscience, and reason, 
and will ; and performs them with a true instinct 
which, for the time, seldom goes wrong. It feels 
its way to truth in doctrine and to right in action, 
as if it superseded the oflSice of the rational and 
moral faculties. And above all, it supplies an 
energy to the soul, which makes it ready to face 
danger and to endure suffering for the Saviour's 
sake. 

§ 6. This condition of simple piety is sometimes, 
in its earKest stage, distinguished by an outbreak 
of emotion, which has some resemblance to that 
excited joy of discovery which often attends 
f^cientific inquiry when some new truth breaks for 
the first time upon the mind. In such cases, it is 
not at all surprising that a certain extravagance of 
behavioi.ir should be exhibited, such as may be 
offensive to the cooler minds of those who are 
altogether out of sympathy with the gladness of the 
believing soul. 

§ 6. Such experience is shared in common by 
persons occupying every region of intellectual culti- 
vation, and is often felt most deeply by children 
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and nnleamed persons. It is the effect of Divine 
illumination. Things hidden from the wise and 
prudent are revealed unto bahes. " " God, who 
commanded the hght to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ." " Whether we be beside ourselves, it is to 
God : or whether we be sober, it is for your cause. 
For the love of Christ constraineth us." To these 
feelings, the Eternal and Invisible appear of such 
surpassing magnitude, as to throw all the relations 
of the seen and temporal into the dim edge, far out 
of the focus of vision. The soul has to do with God 
as very near, and with a living Saviour. It has such 
spiritual joy, that it can afford to tread aU earthly 
things beneath its feet. It has found the hidden 
bread, and ceases to envy other men their worldly 
good. We have heard it said that ideas cannot 
exist without words. But if so, our vocabulary 
would be the hmit of our experience. Yet, such 
experience as that which is hero recorded, forces us 
to acknowledge that we may have thoughts too big 
for utterance, and that no language can express the 
emotions which sway our whole being. 

§ 7. This style of Christian experience, when 
studied and interpreted, gives rise to a special set 
of terms suited to describe the several parts of the 
process. Forensic ideas and governmental imagery 
are not brought into use. The conception of sin is 
less that of a transgression of law, than of a personal 
offence against God as our heavenly Father — the 

28* 
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undutifal attempt of the prodigal son to find an 
independent existence in a far country. Kepent- 
ance is the grief and shame of the prodigal coming 
to himself, and returning to throw himself at his 
father's feet, willing to submit to eny humiliation 
of service, if only he might once more find a place 
at home. Justification becomes a reinstatement in 
his forfeited position in his father's house. And 
the whole process turns upon points of personal 
feeUng, rather than upon points of principle or law. 
The main business of religion is an endeavour to 
cultivate pious emotions, and to keep up a devout 
communion with God and Christ. 

§ 8. This is, undoubtedly, a very pleasing view 
of the Christian life : perhaps, in one sense, it is 
the very highest we can take of it, just as beauti- 
ful, simple childhood, with its deep, spontaneous 
luxury of life, seeking no theory of its own blessed- 
ness, is the very highest form of humanity, if only 
it could be perpetuated in all its simphcity and 
freshness. It is that state to which we shall once 
more ascend, after the long trial of bitter experience 
and conflict of thought. But in real life there is a 
wide interval between the childhood of innocence 
and the childhood of salvation. We cannot help 
trying to interpret the secret of our instinctive life. 
And when we encounter the problem, and are 
wounded in the conflict, it is perilous to try to pass 
off upon ourselves the illusion that the simplicity 
of our first love remains unbroken. Once com- 
. mitted to the trial, we are not at liberty to recede 
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from it when we like. Till the problem is fully 
solved, and " the cause is thoroughly pleaded," the 
painful strife must go on. 

§ 9. But this condition of experience has its 
peculiar defects and counterfeits. Strong devo- 
tional feeling is sometimes found in connection 
with very languid perceptions of moral integrity. 
It is only putting an extreme case of this delusive 
tendency, altogether inconsistent with faith in 
Christ, to mention the well-known fact, that very 
rude and immoral persons are found to observe a 
routine of religious observances ; * and nothing can 
exceed the zeal of devotees in the sacrifices they 
make in the services of religion, whilst they are 
exceedingly obtuse in their moral perceptions, and 
freely indulge in practices which violate the simplest 
laws of truth and righteousness. 

§ 10. There is also another danger. We are apt 
to ascribe objective existence to the subjective 
creations of our own minds. The imagination is 
never so active as when we are under the stimu- 
lating influence of religious emotion. The creative 
power of our own minds, when under such excite- 
ment, is one of our most perilous endowments ; 
and one, to the dangers of which, as a moral trial, 
we are least on our guard. The warmth and 

* ** The Italian bandit, who has a regular confesgor attached to his 
gang, and who devotes a fixed proportion of his booty to the altar of 
tlie Madonna ; the Greek, who will stab a man without hesitation, but 
would shudder at the thought of touching che-)se and butter after 
S^xagesima Sunday, illustrate this temper of mind, whose most not - 
worthy examples are found in superstitious criminals like Lonis Xf. 
and Henry III. of Franee.** — Contemporary Review, Dee. 1871, p. 59. 
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beauty of the xinusual conceptions -which emerge, 
win our admiration, as if they were actual revela- 
tions from God ; and we delight to dwell upon 
them, and to get other minds to share them with 
us.* This subjective tendency of religious earnest- 
ness is common to human nature in all ages, and 
was very strongly denounced by the prophet Jere- 
miah. '^ I have heard what the prophets said, that 
prophecy hes in my name, saying, I have dreamed, 
I have dreamed. How long shall this be in the 
heart of the prophets that prophesy lies ? yea, they 
are prophets of the deceit of their own heart; which 
think to cause my people to forget my name by 
their dreams which they tell every man to his 
neighbour, as their fathers have forgotten my name 
for Baal." We are not forbidden the free exercise 
of the imagination and creative thought. What 
we are forbidden is, the passing off of the products 
of our own minds as Divine ideas. " The prophet 
that hath a dream, let him tell a dream ; and he 
that hath my word, let him speak my word faith- 
fully. What is the chaff to the wheat ? saith the 
Lord. Is not my word like as a fire ? saith the 
Lord ; and like a hammer that breaketh the rock 

* The tendency to assnme an exaot eorrespondence^between tlie laws 
of the mind and those of things external to it, gives rise to a misappre- 
hension of the import of general terms which constitutes mysticism — 
'* a word so much oftener written and spoken than understood. 
Whether in the Vedas, in the Platonists^ or in the Hegehans, mysticism 
is neither more nor less than ascribing objective existence to the sub- 
jective creations of our own faculties, to ideas or feelings of the mind ; 
and believing that, by watching and contemplating tliese ideas of its 
own making, it can read in them what takes place in the world with- 
out."— Mill's " Logic," Yol. ii. p. 320, Gth Ed. 
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in pieces? Therefore, behold, I am against the 
prophets, saith the Lord, that steal my words every 
one from his neighbour [plagiarists]. Behold, I 
am against the prophets, saith the Lord, that use 
their tongues, and say. He saith. Behold, I am 
against them that prophesy false dreams, saith the 
Lord, and do tell them, and cause my people to err 
by their lies, and by their lightness ; yet I sent 
them not, nor commanded them : therefore they 
shall not profit this people at all, saith the Lord/'* 

Section 2. — Conscientiousness. 

§ 11. The second type of Christian character is 
that in which conscience becomes predominant, 
instead of the affections. The claims of personal 
affection are now less influential tlian those of 
principle. Sentiment gives way to the feeling of 
right. The supremacy of law overrules the idea 
of personal government. God and man are viewed 
as alike subject to its dominion. 

§ 12- When men put. conscience forward, as the 
supreme faculty to be regenerated by Divine grace 
through faith in Chiist, w^e find all the details of 
the work taking their distinctive terms from this 
conception. . Holiness and Salvation w-ill almost 
be synonymous terms. The great end of life will 
be righteousness. The character of Christ will 
attract the mind to Him as holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners. Our daily en- 
deavour wiU be to be holy, as God is holy. Our 

* Jer. xxiiL 25-32, 
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conception of sin will be that of transgression of 
law. llepentance will be grief on account of yiola- 
tions of duty. And conscience, ever becoming 
finer and more delicate in its perceptions, as the 
process of its salvatioli advances, will be capable 
of more exquisite joy in the ever-growing distinc- 
tions and harmonions combinations of the moral 
feelings; and will acquire a corresponding depth 
of susceptibility to the evils of sin, such as, to an 
unrenewed conscience, have no existence at all. 
Justification signifies, in the view of this ideal, the 
forgiveness of sin and the remission of legal pen- 
alties, with a restoration to our place in the Divine 
Commonwealth. And, lastly, heaven is regarded 
as a state in which the reign of moral law shall be 
as perfect and constant as the reign of physical law 
is in the material world. And so the whole pro- 
cess of salvation consists in the restoration of 
righteousness in the broken and disordered region 
of human nature. 

§ 13. Such a conceptiou of Christian attainment 
is, if taken by itself, exceedingly defective. It 
does not correspond with the ideal which we obtain 
from Christ Himself. The conception neither ex- 
hausts Christ's saving work nor meets all our 
wants. There are other faculties of our soul that 
need salvation besides the conscience ; and, indeed, 
conscience itself cannot be saved by itself alone. 
Its decisions are not simply instinctive acts. They 
contain a judgment of the intellect, as well as an 
exercise of the moral sense, so that the intellect 
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must share the saving work. And, then, a charac- 
ter which is the product of faith in Christ, must 
partake of the heauty of His grace, as well as of its 
power. The Christian is not a Stoic. St. Paul 
distinguishes between **a righteous man" for whom 
scarcely any one will die, and the ** good man " for 
whom some would even dare to die.* The Chris- 
tian character is defective if either of these quah- 
ties is wanting. Where there is a stem adherence 
to conscientious conviction a man may be trusted, 
but if the gentler virtues are wanting he is not 
Christlike. 

Section 3. — Philanthbopy. 

§ 14. The third type of character resulting fi-om 
faith in Christ is that in which Philanthropy is the 
prevailing feature. Christ, in an especial manner, 
sanctifies and regenerates the benevolent tenden- 
cies of our nature. These seem to be the objects 
of His special care. From the moment we give 
ourselves up to be His -disciples, the great love 
wherewith He has loved us supphes both the 
pattern and the motive by which we are to be in- 
fluenced in our behaviour towards our fellow-men . 

§ 16. The highest conception of excellency in 
this case is the sacrifice of self for the good of 
others; and this idea of sacrifice belongs so pre- 
eminently to Christ, that His Cross is the very 
symbol of its spicit. He tells us Himself, that He 
came " not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 

• Rom. V. 7. 
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and to give his life a ransom for many." * And 
St. John boldly teaches us that the lesson of the 
cross is binding on us, too, as a law common alike 
to the master and the disciple. " Herein have we 
the knowledge of love, that he laid down his Ufe 
for us : and we ought to lay down our hves for the 
brethren.'' \ 

§ IG. Here, again, if we take this conception as 
the central idea of the Christian life, our whole 
theology immediately throws itself into another 
and suitable set of expressions and forms of 
thought. Sin becomes selfishness in its various 
forms of egotism, self-indulgence, vanity, and the 
like. Repentance is the remorse which we feel for 
our selfish, unjust, and ungenerous acts, the grief 
we have caused others, and the useless, wasted 
life we have spent. A religious life then signifies 
a life of benevolent service for the good of the sick, 
the sorrowful, the ignorant, and the criminal ; or 
the laying out of our talent in such a way as to 
bring increase to the virtue and happiness of man- 
kind. And, finally, justification means the recovery 
of the lost stewardship, all past defalcations being 
condoned, and the confidence of the Lord being 
once more restored to us, so that He trusts us again 
with the administration of His goods. 

§ 17. But how inadequate this is, if taken as a 
complete ideal ; and how full of peril to our perfect 
salvation, if regarded as a whole and acted upon by 
itself, to the neglect of other parts of salvation, is 

• Matt. XX. 28. t 1 John ui. 16. 
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at once seen, if we look at Christ as our Saviour. 
The mere '* religion of humanity" is not the highest 
conception of the religion of Christ. The ** enthu- 
siasm of humanity/' when it is made the supreme 
law of life,* becomes an idolatry of man. Our 
Lord's sacrifice was an obedience unto death, 
imder a higher law than that of the enthusiasm of 
humanity. He has not left this a doubtful matter. 
He cays : '* Therefore doth my Father love me, 
because I lay down my hfe, that I might take it 
again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it again. This commandment 
have I received of my Father." Again he says, 
** I came not to do my own will, but the will of 
him that sent me." Here there was no idolatry 
of man. God was both the beginning and the end 
of His great ofi'ering. It was a sacrifice to God, 
not to man. The Cross of Christ determines the 
law of philanthropy as a sacrifice, not to man, but 
to God for man. 

§ 18. And it may be worth while to remark that 
in the devotion of ourselves for the good of others 
we owe much to ourselves, in order that we may 
give the utmost value to the ofi'ering. The stream 
never rises above its fountain. Tanti eris aliis 
quanti tihi fueris^ says Cicero ; and this is a maxim 
of universal application. We cannot give (whether 

• The author of **Ecce Homo/' speaking of Christian disciples, 
sayfl : — ** The enthusiasm of humanity is not only their supreme, but 
their only law.** 
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the service relate to learning, or wealth, or sym- 
pathy) what we do not possess. And in the view 
of the final judgment, when the day of the Lord 
shall break in eternal light upon all the works and 
ways of men, we have need to remember how 
possible it is, that after all our active zeal and 
service, we may have to say : ^* They made me the 
keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept." * 

Section 4. — Knowledge. 

§ 19. There is still the fourth type of Christian 
excellency, attended with its peculiar characteristics 
and perils. It consists in the predominance of the 
intellectual part of the process of salvation. Christ 
is the Saviour of the reason, as well as of the other 
faculties of the soul. In the gospel, He is presented 
to us as " the Word of God ; " as *' the Light of the 
World ; " and as ** the Truth ; " and, therefore, as 
adapted to create and to satisfy a persistent craving 
of the mind after Divine wisdom. In the view of 
such a representation, we receive from God, rather 
than give to Him ; and the gospel is a Divine ban- 
quet provided for us, rather than a sacrificial feast 
offered by us to God. The whole business of life 
becomes an intellectual and spiritual appropriation 
of the things which have been prepared for us by 
the Divine bounty. 

§ 20. It wiU huio again be observed that with the 
change of the central idea the whole apparatus of 

* Cant. i. 6. 
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theological expression undergoes a change too. 
Sin, without losing its ethical character, appears 
under the form of error, or, in the language of St. 
John, '^ the lie." Its penalty is the disaster which 
results from falsehood and mistake. Repentance, 
under this limited view of it, signifies a discovery 
of the lie, and a turning from the " false way " to 
the truth. Justification is the setting right of our 
fundamental relations to Divine truth, and the 
correction of the results of past errors. Sanctifi- 
cation is determined by a growing knowledge of 
God's truth as revealed in Christ, and is perfect 
only when every proposition of truth has taken 
effect upon the mind. The progress of Salvation is 
then as the shining hght, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

§ 21. But this conception of salvation, if taken 
alone, has also its peculiar dangers, as all one-sided 
views of truth have. A religion of mere thought 
is not the religion of Christ, and may easily dege- 
nerate into a cold, intellectual, heartless orthodoxy. 
We may receive the truth, and yet not obey the 
truth, and so bring forth no fruit unto perfection. 
Or, finally, we may mistake mental activity for 
progress in truth, and the consistency of thought 
for its validity in the real world. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the value of true thought, for the guid- 
ance of the vast powers which lie at our disposal in 
the kingdom of God, and which are so often wasted 
through lack of wise counsel. Yet something else 
is wanted besides wisdom, before we can have a 
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complete experience of the Christian salvation. 
Intellectual development would do little without 
the great forces supplied by the loving heart and 
working hands. 

§ 22, Such are some of the chief types of char- 
acter which result from the regenerating influence 
of Christ's grace. They all take their departure (in 
experience) from that crisis of experience at which 
faith receives Christ as the Saviour of the soul. 
The two factors of salvation (to recur to the figure 
already used) — faith as the " variant," and Christ 
as the " constant " — then receive their adjustment; 
and the saving process is set forward, unfolding into 
various forms of Christian excellency. These forms 
are but various manifestations of a common prin- 
ciple ; although, as with the hght, heat, and actin- 
ism of the sun's rays, each of them may be subjected 
to separate examination. But it is the combina- 
tion of all these excellences in the same persons, 
though in varying proportions, that constitutes the 
beauty and perfection of the Christian life. ** All 
these worketh that one and the selfsame spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will. " * 

• 1 Cor. xii. 11. 



CHAPTEE V. 
Of the Secular Development of Christianity, 

§ 1. The account given in the preceding chap- 
ters of the rise and growth of salvation through 
faith in Christ, is limited to individual persons. But 
the progress of the world's salvation is secular ; 
that is to say, it is not the growth of a year or of 
a generation ; nor is it limited by the lifetime and 
experience of individual men, but grows on through 
the ages. The Church has a perpetual life, and 
takes all the characteristics of what, in law, is called 
a "body corporate," or ** artificial person, who 
may maintain a perpetual succession and enjoy a 
kind of legal immortality.''* I propose, therefore, 
before closing this book, to make a few observations 
upon the historical development of Christianity as 
it has already taken place in the world. 

§ 2. It may be observed, then, that the Christian 
salvation, considered subjectively, as a human ex- 
perience, entered into social life by the agency of 
individual behevers. The result of the first move- 
ment in this direction, speaking generally, was 
twofold. First, the formation of the Church, whose 

* Black8tone*8 " Commentary on the Laws of England," book i. 
chap IB. 
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inward life gradually and spontaneously formed for 
itself an organic construction, adapted for the func- 
tions which it had to exercise.* And, secondly, 
the origination of that diffused influence of Chris- 
tian thought, which slowly and invisibly permeated 
(no one knew how) the whole region of social and 
intellectual hfe around it. The effective strength 
of the great stir which Christ introduced into the 
world was evidenced as much by the latter as by 
the former of these results. On this, however, it 
is not my purpose to dweU. But it concerns us, at 
this moment, to observe that in the early life of the 
Church itself, were repeated, on a vast scale, many 
of those pecuharities of experience which have 
already been spoken of as belonging to individual 
Christians. 

§ 3. Let us, then, look very hastily at the actual 
state of the case. Scanty as are the records of the 
primitive Churches, enough of their inner life is 
made known to us, in the New Testament, to give 
us the assurance that faith in Christ was the basis 
of their fellowship. This faith was no mere ortho- 
dox opinion, but a loving trust. It existed as a 
passion of devotion to a personal Saviour, who had 
so recently been on earth, and whose least com- 
mand was law. It was not St. Paul alone, but the 
whole Church, that could say : " Now also Christ 
shaU be magnified in my body, whether it be by 
life or by death. For to me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain." That early Christian life was 

* See Appendix. 
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spontaneous and Ml of joy. Love was '* too young 
to know itself." There was no attempt made to 
give a scientific definition of the experience. The 
fresh health of the Church needed no correcti/e 
aid from introspective thought. Till the ''first 
love" had been '' left," there was no call for repent- 
ance. Obedience was prompt in yielding to the 
great motives which actuated the mind. '' The 
love of Christ constraineth us," they said ; *' be- 
cause we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
all died : and that he died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them and rose again."* 

§ 4. The result was that the Apostolic Church 
was carried, by the impulse of this spontaneous 
spiritual life, far forward along the pathway of 
salvation, before she had either need, or leisure, to 
pause and reflect upon the nature of the power 
which had so wonderfully come into operation upon 
her mind. It even seemed as if the whole secular 
purpose of the gospel was as good as realised, and 
as if men were ready for the final revelation of 
Jesus Christ, and the end of the present world. 
For them to have entered at once upon the millen- 
nial glory, would have seemed to them simply 
natural. It is not at all surprising if men, in such 
a state of spiritual elevation, thought that the day 
of the Lord was really at hand. For if the coming 
of that day is to be measured by moral ripeness, 
rather than by the mere lapse of time, men were, 

* 2 Cor. V. 14, 15. 
29 
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perliaps, at that period of Pentecostal experience, 
nearer to the coming of the Lord than they have 
heen at any later time in the history of the Church. 
But this prehbation of the final glory was soon 
Ruatched away from the early Church, on account 
of cowardice and unbelief. There was the renewal 
of the old story of the first approach of the IsraeUtes 
to the Promised Land. They had to turn away 
again into the desert. The lapse of time hence- 
forth seemed to be, not a forward movement, but a 
continual regression. But through Divine mercy 
this experience of relapse was converted into a 
means of discipline. Moses said to Israel : ** Thou 
shalt remember aU the way which the Lord thy 
God led thee these forty years in the wilderness, 
to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what 
was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his 
commandments, or no."* The mind was forced to 
turn inward upon itseK, and to speculate upon its 
own sorrows. This was one of the penalties of un- 
belief, but it was also the first step towards re- 
cover3\ The very endeavour to repent gave rise to 
the processes of self-examination, and conscious co- 
operation with God, in His work of grace. It is 
disease that leads to the study of medicine and of 
the laws of health, in spiritual, no less than in 
physical, therapeutics. If we can detect the 
causes of past failure, and ascertain, with greater 
exactness, the true method of success, we may be 
reconciled to the postponement of the early hope 
of the Church. 

* Deut. viii. 2. 
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§ 6. It now especially becomes us, upon whom 
tli^ ends of the world are come, and who are the 
inheritors of all the failures and successes of the 
past, to pause and consider our present position. 
More than eighteen hundred years have passed 
away since our Lord ascended into heaven ; and 
ever since, in an unbroken course of historical 
c^owth, Christianity has made its presence felt in 
human Ufe. The primitive seed has never ceased 
to unfold ; and from time to time it has shot out 
'^ great branches."* Not only has there been the 
successive rise of Churches in various parts of the 
world, but theie has also been the outgrowth, from 
the primitive stock, of great fniit-bearing principles, 
which have changed the whole condition of human 
life. There have been growths of government, of 
systems of doctrine, of science, and of art. What 
is true in the spirit of modem science is entirely a 
Christian production, and is to be traced to Chris- 
tian sources. Even those outgrowths which have 
been treated as heresies, can be traced to their 
points of insertion in the parent stock. Some of 
these products have only succeeded in living on 
for a time, and have then withered and died oflf; 
others have maintained a fruit-bearing existence, 
and have given hfe to more varied forms of spi- 
ritual development. "Every branch in me," our 
Lord has said, " that beareth not fruit he taketh 
away: and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit." 

• Mark iv. 82. 
29* 
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"If a man abide not in me, he is casfc forth as a 
branch, and is withered; and men gather them, 
and cast them into the fire, and they are burned."* 
These words of Christ relate to persons, bat they 
are equally appUcable to principles and institutions. 

§ 6. And here arise two great questions, which 
especially need to be seriously pondered. How far 
has this secular growth of Christianity remained 
true to the constituent principle of salvation, true 
to that simple confiding faith in Chrisb as a Uving, 
personal Saviour, upon which it first took its rise 
in the world ? And : How far has there been among 
believers a steady endeavour that the growth of 
the Church should be, not the growth of a vast 
worldly institution, but in very deed " the edifying 
of the body of Christ, till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.' 'f 

§ 7. The spiritual strength of the Church has 
invariably depended upon the simpUcity of her 
faith in Christ. It is not a mere question of his- 
toric persistency. That the Church has had a 
continuous history, is granted as a matter of fact. 
An unbroken narrative of her fortunes may bo 
traced from the days of the apostles to the 
present time. But the growth of the Church is 
not simply a question of historical continuity. It 
involves the behaviour of the moral agents who 
have in various ways contributed to make that 

* John XV. 2-6. + Epli. iv. 12, 18. 
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history, and who are responsible for what it is. In 
studying the material world, we have only to do 
with natural forces and elements, in whose action 
there is neither virtue nor criminality. It is facts 
alone which concern us. We have only to take 
what we find, and then proceed to generalize, 
without asking whether the world might have 
been created better than it is. It is very different 
with the developments of the Church. What 
concerns us there is the qiiid oportet^ almost 
as much as the quid est. We have to consider 
how far the growth of Christianity has been 
perverted by the influence of pride, self-will, 
ambition, and ignorance. Without casting any 
shade upon the faithfulness of the Holy Ghost, 
as the Sanctifier and Guide of the Church of 
Christ, we cannot but see that the Church herself 
has too often adopted false methods of interpreting 
the truth, and too often offered resistance to its 
progress. 

§ 8. I have at the beginning of this Essay shown 
how, by the adoption of the maxim of the School- 
men, that " no science can be collected from 
particulars," the theologians of the Middle Ages 
altogether closed the pathway of Inductive In- 
quiry, and so condemned the mind to sterility 
for many long ages. I have now to point out that 
by the neglect of Induction the Church of Eome 
has fallen into a still greater calamity; namely, 
that of mistaking its own ideals for reaUties, and 
reasoning from them as if they were realities, and 
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80 she has become the pitiable victim of that 
arrogance and self - satisfaction by which she is 
distinguished. It is the direct result of this 
fundamental error, that the Roman Church takes 
herself to be the perfect realisation of the Divine 
purpose, the ideal of a saved humanity, the com- 
pleted mystical body of Christ — so far as this 
world is concerned. And the result is, that whilst 
her defects stand open to the world, she appears as 
if, in her own view, she had nothing fresh to learn, 
nothing to regret, nothing to rectify, nothing to 
forsake ; but was above all need and possibility of 
reformation, and had a right to look upon her- 
self as Christ's perfect bride, not having spot, 
or wrinkle, or any such thing. And in this 
character she exacts the worship of the world.* 
§ 9. Ideal conceptions of what the Church of 
Christ, as a corporate body, ought to be and is des- 
tined to become, are very beautiful. They may be 
regarded as divine prophecies of the future ; and 
they may be employed for the purpose of awakening 
a spirit of hope and of self-correction. But when 
they are used as logical premises, in such a way a{ 
to falsify the facts of history and experience, the} 
may easily create a spirit of self-complacency an 
of unreality. If we believe our ideals to be realisec. 

• " If the same person who revealed the truth Btill preserves it, it i 
as unreasonable for man to profess to reform tlie Church of God, as - 
would be to endeavour to uphold and renew the world. Men mi. 
gird a dome, or reform a political society, but tliey can no more refori 
the Church of God, than they can give cohesion to the earth, or coutr« . 
the order of tlie seasonB, or the precession of the equinox/'-^ 
Manning*B *^ Temporal Mission of the Holy Gho8l,**p. 215. 
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facts when they are not, we shall be led to neglect 
the means of making them so. Such was the con- 
dition of the Church of the Laodiceans. " Thou 
sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing ; and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked." * And to such a Church might also 
be addressed the words of the ancient prophet : 
"Thine habitation is in the midst of deceit; through 
deceit they refuse to know me, saith the Lord. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts. Behold, I 
will melt them, and try them ; for how shall I do 
for the daughter of my people ? '' t 

§ 10. Any Church, taking its departure from 
such an ideal conception of its own perfect state, 
shutting its eyes to facts, having plenty of time for 
development, and possessed of an organum of 
formal logic like that of the schools, might well bo 
expected in the long run to issue the " Syllabus " 
and the Vatican Decree — the one intended to smite 
back the human mind iu its advance towards free- 
dom, and the other to make its chief pastor the 
Divine Lord of the human conscience. 

§ 11. Perfect ideals are among the most precious 
helps to our Christian growth. Without them our 
souls would cleave to the dust. But in proportion 
to their value, is the moral risk we incur in the use 
of them. It requires great wisdom, and even 
greater humihty, to use them aright. The peril 
attending mistake in the apphcation of them is the 

• Bev. iii. 17. t Jer. ix. 6, 7. 
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greatest that can overtake us. Our character is 
spiritually injured, if we rashly bring them forward 
into real life. It may be, e. gr., a soul-inspiring 
prophecy, that *^ God sees no iniquity in Jacob;" 
but for Jacob to take the prophecy to himself, and 
say to his brother, *^ Stand by thyself, come not 
near to me ; for I am holier than thou," is to expose 
himself to that severe reproof which God has 
uttered by the prophet : " These are a smoke in my 
nose, a fire that burneth all the day."* 

§ 12. Now there are three ways in which we may 
treat our ideal conceptions. First, we may hold 
them as great doctrinal principles, and may regard 
tliem as objects of intellectual contemplation, 
without attempting to realise them in actual life. 
Or, secondly, we may reject them altogether as 
metaphysical conceptions ; and, as "practical Chris- 
tians," we may throw ourselves, vrithout any guid- 
ance from high doctrine, upon the mere instincts 
of the Christian life, and the dictates of common 
sonse. Or, finally, we may accept high doctrine ; 
and then steadily set ourselves to work towards the 
ideal, in actual conduct. In all departments of 
practical art, the pure conceptions of abstract 
science are indispensable to successful work. May 
not this rule be carried into the spiritual life ? 
Whilst clearly holding on to the great transcen- 
dental conceptions of the intellectual world, may 
we not also accept the actual conditions of firiction 
and expediency, so to speak, under which they 
must be brought into practical use ? 

• Isa. Ixv. 5. 
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§ 13. No one will, perhaps, deny that the Pente- 
costal gift of the Holy Ghost secures the success of 
redemption in the long run ; and so, the final per- 
severance, and ultimate perfection, of the Catholic 
Church. But this gift does not guarantee that, 
before the final perfection is reached, there shall be 
no error, no sins, no mistakes, no long dark ages of 
wasted Ufe, no ^ * man of sin sitting in the temple of 
God," no "faUing away first." The gift of the 
Spirit is a sure earnest and pledge of the final in- 
heritance, but it does not warrant any individual 
person, or local Church, to boast of being elect, and 
incapable of falling from grace. Let it be granted 
that "some must enter into his rest;" yet the 
teaching of the Exodus reveals to us the fact, that 
those who were disobedient, even though they came 
out of Egypt by Moses, could not enter in because 
of unbelief. The gift of the Holy Ghost is God's 
greatest gift to men after the gift of His own Son ; 
and this gift, once given, has never been taken 
back. But if any local Church assumes, on this 
account, that that Spirit can never be withdrawn 
from her, and that He raises her above the moral 
conditions of responsibility and makes her infallible, 
she may find out, when it is too late, that the king- 
dom of God has been taken away from her, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 
As Antinomian ideaUsm may be the ruin of in- 
dividuals, so ecclesiastical idealism may be the ruin 
of Churches. 

§ 14. The secular development of Christianity 
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has sometimes, and especially in modern timeS; taken 
a less ecclesiastical, and, in some respects, a more 
remarkable, form than that of the CathoUc Church. 
It has even become a diffused influence of Christian 
thought, v^hich, like the leaven in our Lord's 
parable, silently and mysteriously set up a deep 
ferment in the intellectual and social life of th 
world. This influence has not always been recog 
nised as of Christian origin, as it has often appeared, 
to be in direct antagonism with the theology an., 
authority of the Church. It has, accordingly, ha(» 
to establish its beneficent and saving power amids'! 
the unaffected alarm and opposition of pious men 
who were ready, at any cost, to suppress what they 
thought to be hostile force. The growth of the 
Inductive Method is one example of this uncon- 
scious Christianity. The men who cultivate it 
may not know that it is Christ's spirit which moves 
them ; they may even, in their blindness, *^ speak 
a word against the Son of man ;" but not the less 
is Christ using them as His agents in carrying 
forward His saving work. All power in heaven 
and in earth is committed into His hands, and 
His method of operation is far more complex and 
indirect than our Umited conceptions permit us to 
think. 

§ J 5. I shall now bring this Essay to a close, 
with the confession of my belief that a true Chris- 
tian experience must be built wholly upon Christ, 
and that whatever is built on Him, that cannot 
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bear the fire, shall be burnt up. There is, no doubt, 
some risk to many of our present opinions and 
practices involved in such a fiery ordeal. The 
**gain" which we have accimiulated through so 
many ages of painful thought and prayer, is not 
lightly to be set down as " loss," and ^' counted but 
dung," even though it be to win Christ. But if it 
is really ^^loss," why should we close our eyes to 
the fact ? Why should we love our beautiful mis- 
takes ? Is not the beauty of truth better than the 
beauty of error ? Can we not afford to face the 
truth, when we feel that we are capable of improve- 
ment ? Not otherwise can we make full proof of 
Christ's saving power. A real discipleship, like 
that which, on the Lake of GaUlee, went into the 
same ship to sink or swim with Him, means no- 
thing less than this. Faith in Christ signifies our 
belief that Christ, if we will obey Him, is ready to 
save every single thing in our nature that is worth 
saving, however lost and perverted it may hitherto 
have been. But then, the " obedience of faith" 
requires that we should risk all to His saving 
power, and not go only ankle-deep in our venture. 
When Christ stands alone, on the surface of the 
water, far away from all subordinate agencies, and 
in conditions of strange revelation, such a faith 
will not shrink from leaving the ship at His bidding, 
and going to Him there. 

§ 16. Whether, in thus acting, we become "fools 
for Christ's sake," abdicating our reason and the 
true laws which ought to govern it ; or are for the 
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first time finding the highest use of reason, is indeed 
the most serious alternative that can be submitted 
to the Church of Christ. We know that He re- 
quires nothing less. To profess faith in Him, is to 
profess a principle which will conceal no inward 
rottenness. It refuses to lend itself to the designs 
of insincere men. They must work with other 
aids. For, as soon as they take up this principle, 
and follow it out to its true results, all that is false 
must vanish, because unable to bear the test ; and 
that for the simple reason, that whilst faith in 
Christ is adapted to call forth a healthy develop- 
ment of the Christian life in true-hearted men, so, 
too, like the sun, by calUng upon the resources of 
the plant, it determines its withering, when unable 
to perfect its fruit. 
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Note 1, p. 69. 
Ideal Conception of Law. 

k 

** And this bnngs us to the Fifth meaning in which the word 
Law is habitually used in Science — a meaning which is indeed 
well deserving of attention. In this sense Law is used to desig- 
nate not any observed order of facts — not any Force to which 
such order may be due — neither yet any combination of Force 
adjusted to the discharge of function, but — some purely Ab- 
stract Idea which carries up to a higher point our conception of 
what the phenomena are, and of what they do. There may be 
no phenomena actually corresponding to such Idea, and yet 
a clear conception of it may be essential to a right understand- 
ing of all the phenomena around us. A good example of Law in 
this sense is to be found in the law which in the Science of Me- 
chanics is called the First Law of Motion. The law is that all 
Motion is in itself (that is to say, except as affected by extraneous 
Forces) uniform in velocity and rectilinear in direction. Thus, 
according to this law, a body moving, and not subject to any 
extraneous Force, would go on moving for ever, at the same rate 
of velocity, and in an exactly straight line. 

, ** Now there is no such motion as this existing on the earth, or 
in the heavens. It is an Ab:)tract Idea of Motion which no man 
has ever, or can ever see exemplified. Yet a clear apprehensicn 
of this Abstract Idea was necessary to a right understanding, and 
to the true explanation, of all the motions which are actually 
seen. It was long before this idea was arrived at, and for want 
of it the efforts of Science to explain the visible phenomena of 
Motion were always taking a wrong direction. There was a 
real difficulty in conceiving it, because not only is there no such 
motion in Nature, but there is no possibility by artificial means 
of producing it. It is impossible to release any moving body 
from the impulses of extraneous Force. The First Law of Motion 
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is, therefore, a purely Abstract Idea. It represents a rule which 
never operates, as we conceive it, by itself, but is always com- 
plicated with other rules which produce a corresponding com- 
plication in result. Like many other laws of the same class, it 
was discovered, not by looking outwards, but by looking inwards, 
not by observing, but by thinking. The human mind, in the 
exercise of its own faculties and powers, sometimes by careful 
reasoning, sometimes by the intuitions of genius unconscious 
of any process, is able, from time to time, to reach now one and 
now another of those purely Intellectual Conceptions which are 
the basis of all that is intelligible to us in the Order of the 
Material World. We look for an ideal order or simplicity in 
material Law ; and the very possibility of exact Science depends 
upon the fact that such ideal order does actually prevail, and 
is related to the abstract conceptions of our own intellectual 
nature. It is in this way that many of the greatest discoveries 
of Science have been made. Especially have the pioneers in 
new paths of discovery been led to the opening of those paths 
by that fine sense for abstract truths which is the noblest gift 
of genius. Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo were all guided in 
their profound interpretations of visible phenomena by those 
intuitions which arise in minds finely organised, brought into 
close relations with the mind of Nature, and highly trained in 
the exercise of speculative thought. They guessed the truth 
before they proved it to be true, and those guesses had their 
origin in Abstract| Ideas of the mind which turned out to be 
ideas really embodied in the Order of the Universe. So con- 
stantly has this recurred in the history of Science, that, as 
Dr. Whewell says, it is not to be considered as an exception, 
but as the rule.'* — Duke of Argyle*Sj** Eeign of Law," pp. 108- 
110. 

Note 2, p. 76. 

I:^DUCTr7E IlfFKRENCE FBOM PARTICULARS TO PARTICULARS. 

The following are Bishop Butler's remarks upon the example, 
given in the text, of our Lord's use of Inference from particu- 
lars to analogous cases without formal generalisation. 

** Our Lord Himself, from whose command alone the obligation 
of x)ositive institutions arises, has taken occasion to make the 
comparison between them and moral precepts, when the 
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Pharisees censured Him for eating with publicans and sinnern ; 
and also when they censured His disciples for plucking the ears 
of corn on tlie Sabbath day. Upon this comparison he has 
determined expressly, and in form, which shall have the 
pref«*rence when they interfere. And by delivering His au- 
thoritative determination in a proverbial manner of expression, 
He has made it general: *^ I will have mercy and not sacrifice" 
(Matt. ix. 13, and xii. 7). The propriety of the word proverbial 
is not the word insisted upon, though I think the manner 
of speaking is to be called so. But that the manner of speaking 
very remarkably renders the determination general, is surely 
indisputable. For had it in the latter case been said only that 
God preferred mercy to the rigid observance of the Sabbath, 
even then, by parity of reason, most justly might we have 
argued that Me preferred mercy, likewise, to the observance 
of other ritual institutions, and, in general, moral duties to posi- 
tive ones. And thus the determination would have been general, 
though its being so were inferred and not expressed. But 
as the passage really stands in the gospel, it is much stronger ; 
for the sense, and the very literal words of our Lord's answer, 
are as applicable to any other instance of a comparison between 
positive and moral duties, as to this upon which they were 
spoken. And if, in case of competition, mercy is to be pre- 
ferred to positive institutions, it will be scarcely thought that 
justice is to give place to them. It is remarkable, too, that as 
the words are a quotation from the Old Testament, they are 
introduced, on both the foremen tioned occasions, with a declar- 
ation that the Pharisees did not understand the medning of 
them. This, I say, is very remarkable ; for since it is scarcely 
possible for the most ignorant person not to understand the 
literal sense in the passage of the prophet (Hosea vi.), and since 
understanding the literal sense would not have prevented their 
cnndemning the guiltless (see Matt. xii. 7), it can hardly be 
doubted that the thing which our Lord really intended in that 
declaration was, that the Pharisees had not learnt from it, as 
they might, wherein the general spirit of religion consists ; that 
it consists in moral piety and virtue as distinguished from forms 
and ritual observances. However, it is certain we may learn 
this from His Divine explication of the passage in the gospel." 
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Note 8, p. 141. 
Cbristiakitt and Mahometanism Coupabed. 

•* We observe it is a remarkable characteristic of Scripture, 
and specially of St. Paul's language, that it takes what may be 
called the high view of human nature, t.«, of what human nature 
is capable of, when the proper motive and impulse is applied to 
it. In this sense St. Paul, if I may use the expression, believes in 
human nature ; he thinks it capable of rising to great heights 
even in this life ; he sees that in man which really can triumph 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil ; which can struggle, and 
which can conquer in the struggle. His is what may be called 
the enthusiastic view of human nature, though tempered by the 
wisdom of inspiration. He sees in Christian doctrine that strong 
force which is to break down the vis inertia of man, to kindle into 
life the dormant elements of goodness in him, to set human 
nature going, and to touch the spring of man's heart. Hence it 
is that the writer is borne along at times, breathless with 
vehemence and with rapture, as the visions of hope rise up before 
him, and man is seen in the prospect over all the face of the 
earth, ascending in mind to heaven. Hence it is that the flood 
of thought, becoming too rapid for the medium wliich conveys it, 
struggles with and interrupts itself; though at the same time he 
is equally arrested by the mystery of limitation which adheres to 
Divine grace, and sees the true Church of God as separate from 
the world. 

** How marked the contrast when from this high estimate of, 
this ardent faith in, the capabilities of human nature which a 
doctrinal foundation imparts, we turn to the idea of man pre- 
sented to us in a religion of pure Deism. The rehgion of Mahomet 
is not a doctrinal religion : it is without an Incarnauon, without an 
^Ltonemeut ; no sacrifice for sin reveals the awful justice of Gol, 
no pardon upon a sacrifice His awful mercy ; in the high court 
of heaven, the Deity sits enthroned in the majesty of omni- 
potence and omniscience, but without the great symbol of His 
Infinite Eighteousneps by His side — ^the Lamb that was slain. And 
now observe the effect of this doctrinal void upon the idea of God, 
and the idea of man, in that religion. If one had to express in 
a short compass the character of its remarkable founder as a 
teacher, it would be that that great man had no faith in human 
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nature. There were two things which he thought man oould 
do, and would do, for the glory of God — transact religious forms 
and fight ; and upon these two points he was severe : but within 
the sphere of common practical life, where man's great trial 
lies, his code exhibits the disdainful laxity of a legislator who 
accommodates his rule to the recipient, and shows his estimate of 
the recipient by the accommodation which he adopts. Did we 
search history for a contrast, we could hardly discover a deeper 
one than that between St. Paul's overflowing standard of the 
capabilities of human nature, and the oracular cynicism of the 
great false Prophet. The writer of the Koran does indeed, if 
any discerner of hearts ever did, take the measure of mankind ; 
and his measure is the same that Satire has taken, only expressed 
with the majestic brevity of one who had once lived in the realm 
of Silence. ' Man is weak,' says Mahomet. And upon that 
maxim he legislates. ' God is minded to make His religion 
light unto you, for man was created weak.* ' God would make 
His religion an ease unto you ' — a suitable foundation of the code 
which followed, and fit parent of that numerous offspring of 
accommodations, neutralising quaUfications, and thinly disguised 
loopholes to the fraud and rapacity of the Oriental, which appear 
in the Koran, and show, where they do appear, the author's 
deep acquaintance with the besetting sins of his devoted followers. 
The keenness of Mahomet's insight into human nature ; a wide 
knowledge of its temptations, persuasives, influences under which 
it acts ; a vast immense capacity of forbearance for it, half grave, 
half genial, half sympathy, half scorn, issue in a somewhat 
Horatian model, the character of the man of experience who 
despairs of any change in man, and lays down the maxim that 
we must take him as we find him. It was indeed his supremacy 
in both faculties, the largeness of the passive meditative nature,* 
and the splendour of action, that constituted the secret of his 
success. The breadth and flexibility of mind, that could negotiate 
with every motive of interest, passion, and pride in man, is sur- 

* Shakespeare represents the largeness of the passive nature in Hamlet, 
bnt a disproportionate largeness which issues in feebleness, because he is 
always thinking of the ^hole of things. " A mind may be easily too large 
for effeotiveness, and energy suffer from an expansion of the field of view. 
The mind of Hamlet lies all abroad like the sea — an universal reflector — 
but wanting the self-moving principle. Musing, reflection, and irony upon 
all the world supersede action, and a task evaporates in philosophy." — 
*' Christian Bemembrancer," No. Ixiii. p. 178. 

80 
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prising. There is boundless sagacity : what is wanting is hope, a 
belief in the capabilities of human nature. There is no upward 
flight in the teacher *8 idea of man. Instead of which, ihe notion 
of the power of earth, and the impossibility of resisting it, depresses 
his whole aim, and the shadow of the tomb falls upon the work 
of the great false Prophet. 

<* The idea of God is akin to the idea of man. ' He knows us/ 
says Mahomet. God's knowledge , the vast experience, so to speak, 
of the Divine Being, His infinite acquaintance with man*s frailties 
and temptations, is appealed to as the ground of confidence. 
'He is the Wise, the Knowing One.* • He is the Knowing, the 
"Wise.* * He is easy to be reconciled.' Thus is raised a notion 
of the Supreme Being which is rather an extension of the 
character of the large-minded and sagacious man of the world, 
than an extension of man's virtue and hohness. He forgives 
because He knows too much to be rigid, because sin universal 
ceases to be sin, and must be given way to. Take a man who 
has had large opportunity of studying mankind, and has come 
into contact with every form of human weakness and corruption ; 
such a man is indulgent as a simple consequence of his knowledge, 
because nothing surprises him. So the God of Mahomet forgives 
by reason of His vast knowledge. The absence of the doctrine 
of the Atonement makes itself felt in the character of that Being 
who forgives without a sacrifice for sin, showing that without 
that doctrine there cannot even be high Deism. So knit together 
is the whole fabric of truth ; without a sacrifice a pardoning 
God becomes an easy God, and an easy God makes a low human 
nature. No longer awful in His justice, the Wise * the Knowing 
One * degrades His own act of forgiveness by converting it into 
connivance, and man takes full advantage of so tole]*ant and 
convenient a Master. * Man is weak,' and * God knows him ' — 
these two maxims, taken together, constitute an ample charter of 
freedom for human conduct. * God knows us,' says man. He 
knows that we are not adapted to a very rigid rule. He does not 
look upon us in that light, He does not expect any great things 
from us ; not an inflexible justice, not a searching self-denial, 
not a punctilious love of our neighbour ; He is considerate. He 
is wise, He knows what we can do, and what we cannot do ; He 
does not condemn us, He makes allowance for us, * He knows us.' 
So true is the saying of Pascal, that * without the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ we see nothing but confusion in the nature of God 
and in our own nature' {Penseesj vol. ii. p. 817). 
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** The force which Ghristianifcy has applied to the world, and by 
which it has produced that change in the world which it has, 
is, in a word, the doctrine of grace. There has been a new power 
actaally working in the system, and that power has worked by 
other means besides doctrine ; but still it is the law of God's 
dealings with us to apply His power to us by means of our faith 
in that power, i.e., by doctrine. Faith in his own position, the 
belief at the bottom of every Christian's heart, that he stands in 
a different relation to God from a heathen, and has a supernatural 
source of strength — this it is which has made him act, has been 
the lousing and elevating motive to the Christian body, and 
raised its moral practice." — Mozley's Bampton Lectures ** On 
Miracles," pp. ] 77-182. 

Note 4, p. 2S8. 
The Scholastic Doctrine of Repentance. 

• 

" The doctrine of Repentance, as exhibited in the Theology of 
the Schools, also takes its expression from Aristotle's Theory of 
Justice. Aquinas places it under the head of Commutative 
Justice, or that exercise of Justice by which due compensaticm 
is awarded for an oflfence committed. It is the pxna, the satis- 
faction or requital due for the offence, voluntarily taken on 
himself by the offender, as distinct from the infliction of it by a 
judge. And the indispensable necessity of it is rested by 
Aquinas on this gi-ound ; because an offence against God is in 
direct oppoeition to grace : the good-will of Gotl, the only cause 
of goodness in man, is turned from the offender, and God can- 
not remit the offence without a change of will, which in Him is 
impossible. The offender, therefore, must himself be turned 
towards God, by a detestation of the past sin and a resolution 
of amendment. 

** In the consideration, therefore^ of this doctrine, we may 
observe a striking difference in comparison with others relating 
to human agency. To the reduction of the subject under the 
head of Penal Justice may be ascribed, in great measure, the 
unscriptural notions and unholy practices which grew up in the 
Church in regard to the expiation of offences and tlieir 
resj)ective criminality. The word pcptia alone gave opportunity 
for introducing into religion all the subtile casuistry and 
technical distinctions of Civil Law. Hence, too, the Sacramental 

80 * 
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character with which Bepentance has been invested, nnder the 
name of Penance,* the application of a penal code of relii^i-ai 
demanding the ministrations of the priest. t Tims the subject 
of Bepentance, instead of taking its place by the side of Faith in 
the discussions of the Schoolmen, is passed over as a doctrine of 
the gospel with slight notice. But as a sacrament, and a ritual 
of punishment, it obtains a full consideration. We may perceive 
the effect of this mode of treating the subject in our Articles, 
tliere being none expressly on the doctrine of Bepentance, whilst 
there is reference to the questions raised on the subject by the 
Scholastic Philosophy in the Articles which speak of Penance, 
Purgatory, and Masses.'* — Bishop Hampden's Bampton Lectures 
on **The Scholastic Philosophy considered in relation to Chris- 
tirtn Theology, " pp. 248, 9. 



Note 5, p. 273. 

Of the Human Obioin of Theological Dogiaas. 

The following is the general summary of Bishop Hampden's 
teaching in his Bampton Lectures as to the nature and use of 
Dogmatic The( logy. " It is evident, I think, from the inquiry 
which I have been pursuing, that the doctrinal statements of 
religious truth have their origin in the principles of the human 
mind. Strictly speaking, in Scripture itself there are no doctrints, 
"What we read tliore is matter of fact : either fact nakedly set 
forth as it occurred, or fact explained and elucidated by the light 
of inspiration cast upon it. It will be thought, pirhaps, that the 
Apostolic Epistles are an exception to this observation. If any 
part of Scripture contains dncinnal statements, it will, at any 
rate, be supposed to be the Epistolary. But even this part, if 
accurately considered, will not be found an exception. No one, 
perhaps, will maintain that there is any new truth of Christianity 
get forth in the Epistles ; any truth, I mean, which does not 

* The translation of the Latin Vulgate has here sanctioned a most im- 
portant deviHtion from the simplicity of the Greek original, in the use of the 
ti-rms poenitevtiam agite for the simple furavoHrt, 

t The expression of Aristotle, KoKavHz ^^oiv iaTptiainvtc, was adapted to the 
explanation of the elBcacy of suffering to expiate guilt. See Aquinas, Snmnia 
Theol. Prima secundie, qu. Ixxxvii. Art. 7.— Unde non habet simpliciter 
rationem poena>, sed mediciua, nam et medici austeras potiones propinaut 
inHrmis ut confer ant sanitatem, d:c. 
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presuppose the whole truth of Human Salvation by Jesus Christ 
as already determined and complete. The Epistles clearly imply 
that the work of Salvation is done. They repeat, and insist on, 
its most striking parts ; urging chiefly on man what remains for 
liim to do, now that Christ has done all that God purposed in 
behalf of man, before the foundation of the world. Let the 
experiment be fairly tried ; let the inveterate idea, that the 
Epistles are the doctrinal portion of Scripture, be for a while 
banished from the mind ; let them be read simply as the works 
of our Fathers in the Faith — of men who are commending us 
rather to the love of Christ than opening our understanding to 
the mysteries of Divine knowledge: and, after such an experi- 
ment, let each decide for himself whether the practical or the 
theoretic view of the Epistles is the correct one. For my part, 
I cannot doubt but that the decision will be in favour of the 
practical character of them. The speculating theologian will 
perhaps answer, by adducing text after text from an epistle, in 
which he will contend that some dogmatic truth, some theory, 
or system, or peculiar view of Divine truth, is asserted. But 
* what is the chaflf to the wheat ? * I appeal from the logical 
criticism of the Apostles' words to their apostolic spirit — from 
Paul philosophising to Paul preaching, and entreating, and 
persuading. And I ask, whether it is likely that an apostle 
would have adopted the form of an epistolary communication, 
for imparting mysterious propositions to disciples, with whom he 
enjoyed the opportunity of personal intercourse; and to wh'^m 
he had already * declared the whole counsel of God ;* whether in 
preaching Christ he would have used a method of communicat- 
ing truth, which implies some scientific application of language 
— an analysis, at least, of propositions into their terms, — in 
order to its being rightly understood 7 and I further request it 
may be considered, whether it was not by such a mode of 
inference from the Scripture language as would convert the 
Epistles into textual authorities on points of controversy, 
that the very system of the Scholastic Theology was erected. 
Dogmas of Theology, then as such, are human authorities. But 
do I mean to say by this, that they are unimportant in religion, 
or that they are essentially wrong, foreign to true Beligion and 
inconsistent with it ? I wish rather to establish their importance 
and proper truth, as distinct from the honour and verity of the 
simple Divine word." — Hampden's Bampton Lectures, pp.378-6. 
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Note 6, p. 288. 
The Theory op Development. 

Dr. Newman, speaking of his Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, says r/' The view on which it is written has 
at all times, perhaps, been implicitly adopted by theologians, and 
I believe has recently been illustrated by several distinguished 
writers of the continent, such as De Maistre and Mohler, viz., 
that the increase and expansion of the Christian Creed and 
Kitual, and the variations which have attended the process in 
tlie case of individual writers and Churches, are the necessary 
attendants on any philosophy, or polity, which takes possession 
of the intellect and heart, and has had any wide or extended 
dominion ; that, from the nature of the human mind, time is 
necessary for the full comprehension and perfection of great 
ideas ; and that the highest and most wonderful truths, though 
communicated to the world, once for all, by inspired teachers, 
could not be comprehended all at once by the recipients, but, as 
received, and transmitted, by minds not inspired, and through 
media which were human, have required only the longer time 
and deeper thought for their full illumination. This may be 
called the Theory of Developments. . . . 

^* It is undoubtedly an hypothesis to account for a difficulty ; 
iMad such too are the various explanations given by astronomers, 
from Ptolemy to Newton, of the apparent motions of the heavenly 
l)odies. But it is as unphilosophical on that account to object 
to the one as to object to* the other. Nay, more so. ; for an 
Jiypothesis, such as the present, rests upon facts as well as 
accounts for them, and, independent of the need of it, is urged 
upon us by the nature of the case. Nor is it more reasonable 
to express surprise that, at this time of day, a theory is neces- 
sary, granting for argument's sake that the theory is novel, 
than to hav£ directed a similar wonder in disparagement of the 
theory of gravitation or the Plutonian theory in geology." — 
Newman's ** Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine," 
p. 27. 

Note 7, p. 288. 

The Chribtianitt of the Future. 

<* It may be asked, Is not Christianity always the same ? In 
the fiense in which I use the word, certainly not. Christianity 
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is one thing — the Gospel, or the Christian revelation, is another. 
The Gospel, or Christian revelation, is, as to its great truth, 
always the same. It has been given us, once for all, in the life 
and sayings of our Divine Master, and of those whom He 
specially authorised. It is the foundation. It is, in one word, 
Jesus Christ Himself : other foundation than whom }ione can lay. 
But Christianity is the building raised upon that foundation ; 
and this may, and, indeed mast be, very variously constructed. 
Not only will it vary in worth of material and in power of en- 
durance, according to St. Paul's well-known ilhistration ; but it 
also will and must vary according to difference of times, climates, 
national temperaments and habits, classes and stations of men ; 
nor less so according to the prevalence, at this or that time, of 
certain currents of thought and inquiry. Christ is one, and 
true, and unchangeable ; but a man's Christianity, a family's 
Christianity, nay, the whole world's Christianity, at any given 
time, may be inconsistent and untrue, and liable to and needing 
change. By Christianity, then, I mean man's fashion of follow- 
ing Christ. And as each age and country has its own fashion, 
I shall presume to inquire whether our present fashion in this 
land is right; whether it is calculated to meet the demands 
which our age and our habits of thought are making upon us ; 
and in so far as we may think we find that it fails in these 
points, what change it needs in order to correct that failure, 
and enable it to hold its place as the Christianity of the future ?" 
— ** The Christianity of the Present and of the Future," by the 
Dean of Canterbury. Good Wordsy January, 1870, p. 46. 



Note 8, p. 840. - 

Of the Interpretation of Christ's Precepts. 

'* In many of our Lord's discourses He speaks of the * blessed- 
ness of poverty,' of the hardness which they that have riches 
will experience ' in attaining eternal life.' * It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle's eye;' and, * Son, thou in thy life- 
time received thy good things ;' and again, * One thing thou 
lackesfc; go, sell all that thou hast.' Precepts like these do not 
nppeal to our experience of life ; they are unlike anything that 
we see around us at the present day even among good men. . . . 
To take them literally would be injurious to ourselves and to 
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society (at least so we tblnk). ... It will not do to make a 
great supper, and mingle at the same board the two ends of 
society, as modem phrasaology calls them, fetching in * the poo'-, 
the maimed, the lame, the bUnd,' to fill the vacant places of 
noble guests. That would be eccentric in modern times, and 
even hurtful. Neither is it suitable for us to wash one another's 
feet, or to perform any other menial office, because our Lord set 
us the example. Well, then, are the precepts of Christ not to 
be obeyed ? Perhaps, in their fullest sense, they cannot be 
obeyed. But at any rate they are not to be explained away ; 
the standard of Christ is not to be lowered to ordinary Christian 
life, because ordinary Christian life cannot rise, even in good men, 
to the standard of Christ. And there may be ' standing among 
us ' some one in ten thousand * whom we know not,' in whom 
there is such a Divine union of charity and prudence, that he is 
most blest in the entire fulfilment of the precept—* Go, sell all 
that thou hast' — which to obey literally, in other cases, would be 
evil, and not good. Many there have been, doubtless (not one or 
tsvo only), who have given all that they had on earth to their fami- 
lies or friends — the poor servant * casting her two mites into the 
treasury,' denying herself the ordinary comforts of life for the 
sake of erring parent or brother ; that is not probably an un- 
common case, and as near an approach as in this life we make 
to heaven. And there may be some one or two rare natures in 
the world, in whom there is such a Diviue courtesy, such a 
gentleness and dignity of soul, that differences of rank seem to 
vanish before them, and they look upon the face of others, even 
of their own servants and dependants, only as they are in the 
sight of God and will be in His kingdom. And there may be 
some tender and delicate woman among us, who feels that she 
has a Divine vocation to fulfil the most repulsive offices towards 
the dying inmates of the hospital, or the soldier perishing in a 
foreign land. Whether such examples of self-sacrifice are good 
or evil, must depend, not altogether on social or economical 
principles, but on the spirit of those who offer them, and the 
power which they have in themselves of * making all things kin.* 
And even if the ideal itself were not carried out by us in practice, 
it has nevertheless what may be termed a truth of feeling." — 
Jowett's Essay ** On the Interpretation of Scripture," pp. 862, 8. 
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Note 9, p. 875. 
The Chabacteb of the Truth-seeker. 

The following beautiful delineation of the seeker after truth 
is taken from the work of Mr. Bailey, to which I have often 
referred in the course of this Essay : — 

** Knowledge is progressive, and in this progress every age is 
placed in a more advantageous position for the comprehension 
of any subject than the last. Every inquirer, tlierefore, finds 
himself on higher ground than his predecessors ; he can avail 
himself of their latest acquisitions without the labour of original 
discovery, and thus, with unbroken spirits and unsubdued 
vigour, he can commence his career at the boundary of theirs. 
Hence, without any presumption in the superiority of his 
faculties, he may hope to attain views more comprehensive and 
correct than were enjoyed by men who immeasurably trans- 
cended him in capacity. All the advantage, nevertheless, 
which he has over his precursors, his successors will have over 
him. All his exertions will tend to place them above him ; and 
the very truths which he discovers, should he be fortunate 
enough to discover any, will give them the power of detecting 
the errors with which all truths, on their first manifestation in 
any mind, are inevitably conjoined. 

'* In such considerations as these, there might be something 
to deter a man of narrow views and selfish feelingjs. That his 
opinions should be thus scrutinised and examined, and their 
imperfections detected ; that in process of time he should lose 
his rank as an oracle on the subject of his exertions, and be 
superseded by after-sages, might have any other effect than that 
of stimulating him to exertion. To a man of real genius, how- 
ever, a man of large and liberal understanding, and as large and 
liberal feelings, these considerations are at once replete with 
sati.- faction and encouragement, and destructive of undue self- 
importance and complacency. When he looks back on his 
predecessors, he appreciates the advantages of his position, 
and can thus, without undue self- estimation, indulge a fair 
hope that, by strenuous exertions, his own works may form 
one of the steps in the intellectual progress of the race, and 
constitute him the author of benefits to be indefinitely per- 
petuated. When he looks forward, while he exults in tlie 
coming glories of progressive knowledge, and anticipates with 
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delight the development of truths which he is never to know, 
he feels a perfect confidence that any real service which he 
may render to literature or science will he duly appreciated, 
and rejoices that any errors into which he may uncon- 
sciously wander will do little injury, hecause they will he speedily 
corrected. Knowing that, were he even the Newton of his 
age, he must be eventually outstripped, he considers such 
an incident as nowise derogatory to hie talents or reputation : 
agitated by none of the jealousy which is too common a disgrace 
to men who ought to rise superior to the weakness of such 
a passion, he even feels a desire that he may be outstripped in 
his own lifetime, a curiosity to know by what modifications his 
own doctrines will be corrected : he is on the watch for new 
discoveries, because he knows that there are minds which, 
having mastered preceding knowledge, are in a condition to 
make them. 

** It has frequently been stigmatised as presumptuous and 
overweening vanity in a man of the present day to fancy him- 
self superior to men of past times ; but the view of the subject 
here exhibited annihilates all such imputations. It takes away 
all the colour of disrespect from the closest scrutiny of the 
efiforts of his predecessors. He is conscious that, in the most 
successful controversy, if controversy it may be called, which 
he may institute with them, the greatest success cannot be 
considered as any personal superiority on his part over the 
object of his remarks ; he knows that it is the superiority of the 
station to which his own times have canied him ; and thus the 
profoundest respect is compatible with the freest examination. 
What does he admire in the great philosophers of past ages ? — 
not surely their errors, perhaps not one of their unqualified 
opinions ; but he admires the reach of thought which, from the 
then level of knowledge, could touch on truths the full and 
perfect mastery of which was to be the work of future ages, the 
slow result of the successive efforts of persevering and vigorous 
minds. 

** Such a view of the progressive character of human know- 
ledge as this would wonderfully facilitate the pursuit of truth. 
Ko single principle with which we are acquainted would have so 
salutary an influence in promoting candour, liberality, open- 
ness to conviction, self-knowledge, proper caution, and proper 
fearlessness.*' — Bailey on the "Pursuit of Truth/' pp. 55-58. 
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Note 10, p. 899. 

Abuse of the Doctbine of Imputation. 

All doctrinal statements are liable to abuse; but then, as 
Bishop Butler has remarked, *' A doctrine having been a shelter 
for enthusiasm, or made to serve the purpose of superstition, is 
no proof of the falsity of it ; truth or riglit being somewhat real 
in itself, and so not to be judged of by its liableness to abuse, or 
by its supposed distance from, or nearness to, error." — Butler's 
Sermons, p. 131. It has been well remarked that the root of this 
erroneous view of the imputation of Christ's righteousness lies 
in the notion that God requires good works from us, not for our 
sakes, but for His own. ** If this be true, then, of course it is a 
matter of indifiference who does the good works, whether it be 
Christ or His followers. If a man wants a map for his own use, 
he buys it in the shop, and is indifferent whether it was exe- 
cuted by this person or that. If a master in a school wants to 
teach his boys how to draw a map, then, if a boy brings forward 
as his own work what is really the work of another, the master, 
instead of rewarding, will punish such a boy. Now, it should 
never be forgotten that our heavenly Father wants to teach us 
how to do good works, and that He requires a virtuous life from 
us, not really for His sake, but for our own. The doctrine of 
the imputed righteousness of Christ gave birth to the Eoman 
Catholic doctrine about works of supererogation, and very natu- 
rally ; for if God can act upon one fiction, of course He can act 
upon another, and regard the works of good people as if they 
were the works of the wicked. The speechless guest, at the 
marriage- supper, did not point to the gorgeous robe of the King's 
Son. — Webster's "Notes of Lectures on the New Testament,'* 
pp. 155, 6. 

Note 11, p. 432. 

The Spontaneous Organisation of the Church. 

** The religious society being once bom, when a certain 
number of men become united in common religious creeds, 
under the law of common religious precepts, and in common re- 
ligious hopes, that society must have a government. There is 
no society which could survive a week, an hour, without a 
government. At the very instant in which a society forms itself, 



